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CHAPTER 11 


CARTHAGE AND ROME! 


H. H. SCULLARD 


I. CARTHAGINIAN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE 
(a) The Carthaginian state 


The Carthaginian state impressed the ancient world not only for its 
wealth, but also for its stability and endurance. Its riches may have 
provoked envy, and its increasing corruption contempt, but its tenacity 
evoked respect even from Greeks and Romans, its age-long enemies. 
Thus Cicero wrote (Rep. fr. 3) ‘Carthage would never have held an 
empire for six hundred years had it not been governed with wisdom and 
statesmanship’, and Aristotle classed its constitution with those of Sparta 
and Crete as one of the three actual states which through their stability 
most nearly approached the ideal ‘mixed’ polity (Po/. 11.127 b ff): it was in 
fact the only non-Hellenic constitution that he included in his long series 
of constitutional studies. Isocrates (Nicocles 24) echoes the same theme: 
“the Carthaginians and Lacedaemonians, who are the best-governed 
peoples in the world’ (rois &p«ara Tv dAÀwv moAırevouevovs). Wealth 
and constitutional stability were closely linked. The wealth of Carthage 
derived from her territorial empire in North Africa and the western 
Mediterranean; it was safeguarded by naval protection of her overseas 


' If Carthaginian historians ever recorded the story of their city and civilization, their works 
have perished, together with any other literature that Punic writers may have produced. Thus the 
surviving literary sources for Carthaginian history are Greek and Roman authors, men who 
belonged to peoples to whom the Punic way of life was alien and whose own states were for long 
periods politically hostile to Carthage. But enmity, prejudice and lack of sympathy have not totally 
obscured the Carthaginian achievement: thus, for example, Eratosthenes believed that many of the 
‘barbarians’ were civilized, peoples such as Indians, Persians, together with Romans and 
Carthaginians ‘who are so admirably governed’ (ap. Strabo 1.4.9, p. 16 c). But for an understanding 
of Carthaginian civilization we have largely to depend on the ever increasing body of archaeological 
evidence from the countries of the western Mediterranean. 

For the First Punic War we have Polybius Book 1, which is based on the pro-Roman Fabius Pictor 
and the pro-Carthaginian Philinus, though it is not always easy to attribute specific passages to either 
the one or the other (further difficulties arise from the possibility that Fabius himself may have used 
Philinus). Diodorus’ account of the First Punic War is based on Philinus, but he follows Polybius for 
the War of the Mercenaries (which Philinus probably did not record). For detailed discussion and 
other possible views see Walbank 1945(B181], 1-18; 1957-79[B182], 1.65; 1968—9(B184], 493; 
1972[B18;], 77-8. 
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trade which in turn provided her with financial means to maintain a 
strong navy. Further, her commercial success gave political power to a 
timocratic oligarchy which, by providing the state with the means of 
hiring a mercenary army instead of depending upon a large citizen 
militia, decreased the risk of military coups and enhanced political 
stability. 

The early history of Carthage has already been described in earlier 
volumes; including the gradual way she dominated the other Phoenician 
settlements in the West and added her own quota to the number of 
Semitic colonies; her extending influence in North Africa, Spain, Sar- 
dinia and Sicily; her establishment of a commercial monopoly in western 
waters and the consequential struggles (at times in concert with the 
Etruscans) with the Greek cities which challenged her ascendancy; her 
continuing success in the extreme west and her fluctuating fortunes in 
Sicily. At times she acted aggressively, but her driving motive was to 
protect and extend her commerce rather than to seize land for its own 
sake. It was in response to these needs that her constitution and institu- 
tions developed, and her successes came and went. By the sixth century 
she had emerged as a powerful state, and though in the fifth century her 
trade with the Greek world declined, she began to exploit further the 
resources of her rich hinterland and her Libyan subjects. By the mid- 
fourth century her commerce was flourishing again and she became 
increasingly open to hellenizing influences; after the death of Alexander 
the Great she was one of the five great Mediterranean powers, balancing 
with Roman Italy in the West the three Successor States of the East. It is 
at this point in her history, in the century or so before her clash with 
Rome in 264 B.C., that we may glance briefly at her public and private life. 


Although the Carthaginian constitution was relatively stable, it naturally 
underwent considerable change during the centuries, and our know- 
ledge of it is very limited and patchy. Despite the loss of Aristotle's 
separate treatment, his comparative account of it in his Politics provides 
much useful information for its institutions during his life-time, but its 
early development is not clear; somewhat more is known about its final 
stages during the struggles with Rome. As a ‘mixed’ constitution it 
allegedly combined the best elements of monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy, but in practice it was an oligarchy in which wealth predomi- 
nated (p. 492). The nature and history of the head of state, representing 
the monarchical element, is obscure: king or magistrate? Tyre, the mother 
city of Carthage, had been ruled by hereditary kings, and Greek authors 
referred to Baaıdeis at Carthage, while in later times the executive officers 


2 See G. Charles-Picard, CAH vi, Chap. 11e. 
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were not called kings (melekim) but judges (shophetim or in Latin sufetes). It 
remains uncertain whether the word Baoıdevs necessarily implies regal 
power (and, if so, whether single or dual monarchy) or was loosely used 
for ‘magistrates’. If monarchy did exist, it was based not on birth but on 
election at least as early as 480 B.C. when according to Herodotus 
(vır.166) Hamilcar was chosen king because of his courage, and it 
remained so in the time of Aristotle who records that the Baordeis (he 
always uses the word in the plural) at Carthage were drawn, not from a 
single family but from any outstanding family, and were chosen by 
election and not by seniority. Whatever the nomenclature, these men at 
this time were not ipso facto generals: twice Aristotle (Pol. 11.1273 a 30, 37) 
distinguishes ‘kings’ and ‘generals’. Since the word Baoıdevs was fre- 
quently applied to some predominant military leaders, particularly to 
members of the Magonid family, military power could be, and appar- 
ently often was on specific occasions, vested in these magistrates though 
not inherent in their office — unless it be supposed that originally the 
Baoıdeis enjoyed military authority which they lost as a right some time 
before Aristotle. Roman writers called these executive officers swfetes. 
Two in number and elected annually, they lacked military power, but 
exercised more than judicial functions: thus they could summon the 
council and the popular assembly, preside over them and present busi- 
ness to them. Some scholars who believe in an early life-long monarchy 
think that the suferes even existed at that time, and later gradually 
overshadowed the kings as the archons did at Athens. If there was a 
relatively sudden change in regal power, it may well date from the mid- 
fifth century, as a reaction against the dangers to the state created by the 
autocratic behaviour of the army commanders of the Magonid family, 
since in order to check them a Court of One Hundred and Four Judges 
was established to which generals on their return to Carthage had to 
render account (Justin. x1x.2.5-6). This might well be the occasion to 
change the title of the executive officers to sufetes.3 

The discussion and determination of Carthaginian policy, both do- 
mestic and foreign, rested with a council or senate of several hundred 
(300?) life-members, whether co-opted or elected is uncertain. When it 
reached an agreement acceptable to its own members and to the sufetes, 
this did not need to be submitted to a popular assembly of citizens, which 
was however consulted in case of disagreement and perhaps also on some 


3 Maurin 1962(K82], 16ff argues that the Court of One Hundred and Four Judges was created at 
the beginning of the fourth century, not in the mid-fifth as is usually believed. For the view that the 
two eponymous magistrates named sufetes in various Punic inscriptions were the annual presidents 
of the Court of One Hundred and Four Judges see Pareo 1978(K 95], 61-87. Inscriptions: Mahjoubi 
and Fantar 1966[K 79], 201-10; Dupont Sommer 1968[K 55], 116-33; Garbini 1968[K49], 11; 
Teixidor 1969[(K 129], 340-4; Garbini 1974[K 50], zoff. 
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matters which had already been carefully prepared by the senate. In the 
assembly however there was great freedom of speech, at least in later 
times, and it was the assembly which, with certain restrictions, elected 
the sufetes and the generals and possibly also the members of the senate. 
But in practice the choice of candidates was presumably restricted by 
prior arrangement. Beside the (300?) senators acting as a body, thirty or 
so of them formed an inner council, which doubtless helped to prepare 
and facilitate business as a committee of the larger body, but also 
probably gained great power as a smaller cabinet. It was functioning in 
the third century, but its earlier history is obscure, partly because of the 
confusing titles used by ancient writers. Polybius (x.18.1), referring to 
209 B.C., implies that the thirty were called yepouata and the senate 
avyKAntos (though occasionally he names one or other auvéôpuov), but it 
is less certain that such a clear distinction is to be found in Diodorus' use 
of the words in his account (x1v.47.1—2) of a letter sent by Dionysius to 
Carthage in 397 B.C., while the yepovoia which Aristotle compares with 
that of Sparta may not be the yepovata of Polybius (or the consilium which 
Livy xxx.16.3 indicates was a committee of the senatus) since this would 
involve the consequence that he had overlooked the existence of the 
larger senate. 

Two other bodies gained increasing power in the state: the Court of 
One Hundred and Four Judges and the Pentarchies. The former has 
already been mentioned. Designed to keep ambitious generals in check, 
after Aristotle's time its competence was extended to include all public 
officials who had to render to it an account of their year of office; this 
function was similar to, but more extensive than, that of exthyne at Athens 
and was compared by Aristotle to the watch-dog activities of the ephors 
at Sparta. Its members were chosen from the senate, and (at least in the 
second century) held office for life. Its powers gradually expanded until it 
was universally feared and hated and Livy could write (xxx111.46.1) that 
in the second century it dominated (dominabatur) the whole city, magis- 
trates and people alike. At some point the election of its members was 
entrusted to a number of mysterious Boards of Five (Pentarchies) which 
are mentioned only by Aristotle, who says that they held office longer 
than other magistrates and exercised authority both before and after 
office. These bodies elected themselves and supervised various parts of 
the administration, including probably finance but not military or imper- 
ial affairs. Since they elected the Judges, the Pentarchs could themselves 
pass into this Court, and the two bodies together could virtually control 
the state. 

Membership of the popular assembly must have been confined to the 
male citizens of Carthage of a certain age, and just possibly of a certain 
financial standing. Nothing is really known about qualifications for 
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citizenship, especially whether artisans may have been excluded. 
Although Aristotle, in discussing the principle of this class sharing in 
citizenship (Po/. 111.1277 b 33 ff), concluded that the best form of state 
will not make a banausus (‘artisan’) a citizen, unfortunately he does not 
specifically refer to Carthage, while it is somewhat hazardous to general- 
ize from the fact that after his capture of New Carthage in 209 B.c. Scipio 
treated the artisans (xeıporexvaı) among his prisoners differently from 
the citizens (Polyb. x.16.1): a recently founded colony may well not have 
reflected all the features of its centuries-old mother-city. Carthage, 
however, is perhaps unlikely to have been liberal in granting her fran- 
chise: since she employed few citizen soldiers, there was little military 
inducement to generosity, while she was far from liberal in her dealings 
‘ with her allies. Whatever its composition, the assembly was theoretically 
strongest in the electoral field, but it probably had no judicial authority 
and met but seldom except for elections: the senate is likely to have 
remitted to it only referenda on very serious matters. Aristotle also 
records (Po/. 11.1272 b 33-4) that the citizens were divided into groups 
which met for common meals (rà ovoairia zou ératpiwv) like the 
‘messes’ (dıölrıa) at Sparta. These may have had some political as well as 
social or religious i importance, but any comparison with Greek phratriai 
or Roman curiae — or indeed, in any detail, with Spartan phiditia — is purely 
hypothetical. i 
Polybius and Cato might see in Carthage, as in Sparta and Rome, a 
mixed constitution of royal, aristocratic and popular power, but the three 
elements were not equally balanced, and effective power rested with an 
oligarchy, as both Aristotle and Isocrates recognized.* The original 
Phoenician settlers may have formed an aristocracy of birth but com- 
mercial and industrial activities probably transformed them into an aris- 
tocracy of wealth. This in turn may have become somewhat exclusive: 
the leaders of the state known to history belong to a remarkably small 
number of families; and their names, which recur in many generations, 
comprise only a very small proportion of the names revealed by Punic 
inscriptions. How far this oligarchy tried to exclude ‘outsiders’ and how 
far it was weakened by a division of interest between commercial and 
agricultural interests must remain uncertain. As to its exclusiveness, it is 
likely that successful wealthy businessmen could win an entry, and in fact 
the great Barca family, which emerged in the third century B.c., seems to 
have been a new family. The needs of a growing population and the 
attractiveness of the hinterland may have led many Carthaginians to turn 
to agriculture, and a class of large landowners who cultivated their 


* Polyb. vr.51.2; Cato ap. Serv. Aen. 1v.682; Aristotle, Pol. 11.1272 b 24ff, esp. 1273 a 138; 
Isocrates, Nicocles 24: Kapxnôovious . . . oikoı dAcyapxoupévous. 
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estates with slave labour emerged. Such men, it has been suggested, 
became so involved in their estates that from the fourth century they 
tended to leave the pursuit of commerce to others, and indeed that this 
division of interest was reflected in the political field, with the sufetes and 
senate representing them, while the commercial interests were 
championed in the One Hundred and Four and the Pentarchies.5 But 
such a dichotomy is probably over-schematic: clashes of interest there 
may have been, but many men may have had a foot in both camps. 

Behind the fagade of the constitution lurked an all-pervading influ- 
ence: money. Aristotle (Po/. 11.1273 a 35ff) criticized the Carthaginians 
for making the highest offices, those of king and general, open to simple 
purchase (@wnräs), while Polybius in contrasting Roman and 
Carthaginian attitudes to wealth writes (v1.56.1-4) that ‘at Carthage 
nothing that results in gain is disgraceful. . . candidates for office obtain 
it by open bribery (davepws)’. Punic greed was traditional: indeed 
Polybius (1x.25) tells how Massinissa personally discussed with him ‘the 
love of money shown by the Carthaginians in general'. Candidates for 
office may well have been required to possess a fixed minimum of wealth: 
at any rate votes had to be bought and success paid for. Corruption 
appears to have increased in the later days of Carthage until Hannibal 
(who himself was taunted by his enemies with the national weakness) 
with popular support struck at the power of the oligarchs and cleansed 
the administration by constitutional and financial reforms. But this was 
over six hundred years after the traditional date of the founding of the 
city. The constitution had certainly shown the stability which attracted 
Greek and Roman attention: despite some attacks from within, in 
general it had withstood the tensions that had produced temporary 
tyrannies and stasis in so many Greek states. This it owed not least to the 
fact that the primary interest of so many of its citizens was money- 
making rather than politics: they were quite prepared in the main to leave 
the direction of affairs to the few, provided peace and prosperity were 
secured. 


At the height of her power Carthage needed a strong army and navy to 
safeguard her far-flung interests. The original founders of the city, which 
was built on a defensible peninsula, required a relatively small citizen 
militia which was no doubt trained and equipped like the forces of 
Phoenician Tyre. But as the Carthaginians gradually acquired an ever- 
widening control in North Africa and in the lands of the western 
Mediterranean, the strain of maintaining an army as well as a fleet created 
an unacceptable drain on her limited manpower, and in any case the 


5 (Meltzer and) Kahrstedt 1879-191 3[K83], 111.158ff, 582ff; rejected by Groag 1929[K 5 3], 18f. 
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average citizen preferred trading to fighting, and only accepted war as a 
means of protecting the city and its commerce. Thus from the time of 
Mago in the mid-sixth century, the Carthaginians decided to use part of 
the wealth derived from their lands and trade to employ others to fight 
for them; in this way their economic prosperity would not be disrupted 
by periods of military service. The phasing out of the citizens was 
gradual: some are still found serving on expeditions to Sicily in the fifth 
and fourth centuries, and in 339 an elite corps of some 3000 Carthaginian 
citizens, called by the Greeks “The Sacred Band’, makes its appearance, 
but after 311 citizens did not serve in the ranks in war outside Africa. 
When the homeland of Carthage itself was threatened, either by invasion 
(as by Agathocles, Regulus or Scipio) or by disturbances in Africa (as in 
the Mercenary War), levies of Carthaginians were naturally raised. 
Further, armies serving overseas continued to be commanded by 
Carthaginian officers. When occasion demanded, the Carthaginians 
could fight with great tenacity and the city produced many fine com- 
manders. But military service was obviously not popular and for the 
most part armies were raised only for specific needs or expeditions, 
though garrisons were kept where required. 

Thus the armies of Carthage came to consist primarily of three groups: 
native peoples in territory dominated by Carthage, in Africa, Spain and 
Sardinia, who were compelled to offer military service; secondly, merce- 
naries who were enrolled under contract to serve for a given campaign; 
thirdly, and of lesser importance, were contingents of auxiliaries fur- 
nished by friends or allies of the Carthaginian state. The subjects received 
pay, as naturally did the mercenaries; possibly the allies also. The amount 
will have varied, since a light-armed Ligurian or a conscripted African 
will not have received as much as a Greek serving as a hoplite. A corn 
ration was also granted: this is mentioned at the end of the fifth century 
(Diod. x111.88.2), while the mercenaries who revolted after the First 
Punic War claimed arrears of rations (ourouerpia: Polyb. 1.68.9) as well as 
of pay. Mercenaries are first mentioned in the army which Hamilcar 
commanded at Himera in Sicily in 480; it consisted of Phoenicians, 
Libyans, Iberians, Ligurians, Sardinians and Corsicans. At this time the 
Libyans may have been mercenaries, but soon afterwards as Carthaginian 
power spread in North Africa they became conscripts and formed one of 
the most important elements in the army: thus of the troops in Sicily in 
311 B.C., said to be 40,000 strong, Libyans formed a quarter (Diod. 
XIX. 106.2). They served both as light infantry, especially useful for quick 
raids, and also, suitably armed, as infantry of the line where they 
distinguished themselves not least in later battles such as Cannae. In 
preparation for a campaign against the Sicilian Greeks at the end of the 
fifth century the Carthaginian generals summoned contingents from 
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allied African peoples: Moors, Numidians and Cyrenaeans; the 
Numidian cavalry was particularly useful in the campaigns of Hannibal. 
Large numbers of Iberians served in the wars in Sicily against Greeks 
and, later, Romans; before the conquests of Hamilcar Barca in Spain, 
they will have been mainly mercenaries rather than subjects; the 
Celtiberians, who remained independent of Carthage, also provided 
some mercenaries in later times (e.g. 4000 at the battle of Campi Magni in 
203). These Spanish troops, like the Libyans, were valuable for quick- 
moving guerrilla tactics and as light-armed cavalry. Corsicans and the 
Balearic Islanders, who were trained from childhood as slingers and were 
said to be paid in women rather than in cash, served as mercenaries, not as 
subjects, e.g. in 406 and 311 (Diod. x111.80.2; x1x.106.2). The status of 
Sardinians must have depended on whether or not they came from those 
parts of the island controlled by Carthage. Ligurians, Celts (first men- 
tioned about 340, they were often courageous, impetuous and fickle 
fighters), Campanians, who were also regarded as unreliable but ex- 
tremely effective (e.g. in 410: Diod. xm1.5 5.7), and Etruscans (mentioned 
only once, in 3 11: Diod. x1x.106.2) are also among the mercenaries, while 
even Greeks in Sicily sometimes deserted their national cause to fight for 
the Carthaginians (e.g. in 409, 398, 345, while the help given by the 
Spartan Xanthippus in 255 is famous). But Greeks, Celts and Italians 
were probably employed only on a relatively small scale: the bulk of the 
Carthaginian army was formed by the native peoples of the western 
Mediterranean lands. 

Such diverse units could not be welded into a completely uniform 
structure; they served as national or tribal groups, each commanded by 
its own leaders under the overall command of Carthage whose own 
citizens continued to supply the senior officers. To a large extent they 
retained their national arms and armour and manner of fighting, though 
when they were employed as heavy-infantry of the line, Carthage may 
well have supplied their weapons. Methods of fighting depended on the 
opponents: lighter troops would be employed against the native peoples 
of Africa and Spain during the years of expansion, but against Greek and 
Roman armies the Carthaginians fought hoplite battles on normal lines, 
with variations devised by the skill of the generals, culminating in the 
resourceful genius of Hannibal. Two special armaments were used at 
different times: chariots and elephants. War-chariots were used in the 
wars of the fourth century in considerable numbers (according to Diod. 
XVI.67, in 345 B.C. three hundred four-horse chariots and two thousand 
two-horse chariots were deployed, though these figures may be 
doubted). Their use however was discontinued before the Carthaginians 
crossed swords with the Romans, when greater importance was given to 
cavalry, and elephants were brought into service. These were African 
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elephants, who were captured in the hinterland of the coast of North 
Africa; they were smallerthan both the great Bush elephant of equatorial 
Africa and Indian elephants. In battle they did not carry ‘towers’ and they 
often proved two-edged weapons, running amock and doing damage to 
their own side as well as to the enemy, but extremely formidable on 
Occasion. 

The use of native subjects and of mercenaries enabled Carthage to 
extend her colonial empire, and it also minimized the disastrous results of 
any defeats, since these involved the shedding of little Carthaginian 
blood. Though the native Africans might become discontented and a 
potential danger, the mercenaries on the whole fought well and bravely 
as professionals, even when they were faced by other mercenaries such as 
those employed by Dionysius or Agathocles. But pay and booty could 
not always produce the same results as ardent patriotism, while any delay 
in payment or better offers from others might lead to unrest or desertion. 
Further, diversity of race, language and customs made co-operation 
difficult. Many soldiers had little contact with Carthage itself, except 
perhaps when they were enrolled or discharged, but served mainly 
overseas. Hence their attachment might centre on their Carthaginian 
commander, who could on occasion be tempted to use their loyalty to 
help him challenge the Carthaginian state, as for instance Bomilcar did in 
308 B.C. But for the most part Carthage managed to restrain ambitious 
generals, who were sometimes hampered by mutual rivalry and jealousy, 
while they were subjected to control by the One Hundred and Four and 
might face crucifixion as the penalty even for military failure, let alone for 
revolt. The potential weakness of the use of mercenaries can be exagger- 
ated. When well-led they served Carthage efficiently and when a general 
of genius welded them together into a cohesive fighting force they 
provided Hannibal with one of the great armies of antiquity. Nor should 
the valour of the Carthaginian citizens, when forced to fight, be forgot- 
ten: with their lives at stake in the three years of siege which ended in the 
final destruction of 146 B.c., they displayed unsurpassed tenacity and 
courage. Virgil sums up the national character of Carthage (Aen. 1.14): 
dives opum studiisque asperrima belli (‘rich in resources and ferocious 
in the pursuits of war’). 

The Carthaginians had arrived at the site of their city in ships, and 
throughout their history they needed ships, both merchantmen for their 
commerce and warships to help establish and safeguard their colonial 
ventures and to maintain the widening monopoly which they asserted in 
western waters. Derived from the naval traditions of their Phoenician 
ancestors, their skill at sea, exemplified not least by their daring voyages 
of exploration in the stormy waters of the Atlantic, was widely recog- 
nized by Greeks and Romans. The size of their navy was determined by 
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the numbers of enemy ships that faced them at different times: in 398 B.C., 
for instance, Dionysius of Syracuse, who had a fleet of more than 510 
vessels, sent some 200 of them against Punic Motya. Carthaginian fleets 
varying between 200 and 270 ships are mentioned during the fourth 
century, and some 200 may well be the kind of effective force that 
Carthage liked to keep in being, though not necessarily afloat: when not 
needed, some would be laid up. Appian (Pun. 96), following Polybius, 
says that the inner naval harbour at Carthage (Fig. 56) contained ship- 
sheds for 220 vessels and this figure is borne out in general terms by 
recent excavations in the circular harbour area: the admiral's island in the 
centre was equipped with 30 sheds, while the outer circuit, apparently 
over 1100 metres in length, was sufficient for about another 160 sheds.6 
The type of ships used probably followed roughly the same pattern as in 
Greek construction: pentecontors, then triremes, and later quinque- 
remes (the quadrireme was invented by the Carthaginians, according to 
Aristotle (apud Plin. HN vrr.207) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
1.16.75), while the Punic admiral at Mylae used as his flagship a hepteres 
which had been captured from Pyrrhus in 276). By the time of the wars 
with Rome, the quinquereme was the favoured vessel: thus the fleet left 
by Hannibal in Spain consisted of 50 quinqueremes, 2 quadriremes and ; 
triremes. The discovery of a wrecked Punic ship off Lilybaeum, perhaps 
a Liburnian, has thrown much light on constructional methods: it was 
carvel built, the ribs being inserted into the already assembled planks; the 
keel was of maple, the ribs of oak and the planking of pine; the ram was 
encased in bronze, and the hull covered with lead sheeting. It was some 
35 m. long and 5 m. wide (the ship-sheds at Carthage, for quinqueremes, 
were j.9m.).? 

The complement of a quinquereme, according to the numbers attri- 
buted to the Roman vessels at Ecnomus in 256 B.C., consisted of 300 
rowers and 120 soldiers: thus a fleet of 200 ships required no less than 
60,000 rowers. They were presumably normally raised at Carthage itself 
and perhaps the Libyphoenician cities, but could be supplemented from 
subject peoples (thus the Barcid Mago in 206 received some from the 
Balearic Islands), while Hasdrubal, awaiting the subsequent Roman 
invasion of Africa of 204, bought 5000 slaves for use as rowers. In a sea- 
faring people there would be no shortage of pilots and captains, while no 
doubt the higher commands were reserved for the Carthaginian aristo- 
cracy: in general there was no sharp distinction between admirals and 
generals, since land and sea forces are found under the same commander. 
Thanks to this fleet Carthage was enabled to withstand constant pressure 


é Hurst 1976[K62], 177-97; 1977[K62], 232-61. 
7 Frost 1972[K46], 113ff; 1973{K47], 229f. 
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from the Greeks by sea and land and to repel or sink any intruders in 
western waters, where she had no other rival competitors: she was allied 
both to the Etruscans, whose power was gradually declining, and to the 
Romans, who were so indifferent to her expansion that in the fourth 
century they readily recognized by a treaty a wider extension of the Punic 
mare clausum (pp. 526ff). 


(b) City and empire 


The site of the city (Fig. 56) resembled that of many other Phoenician 
settlements. It lay on a triangular peninsula which projected eastwards 
into the Mediterranean; the narrow isthmus, which linked it to the 
mainland in the west, was bounded on the north by the sea (now Lake 
Sebka Er Riana) and on the south by the Lake of Tunis. This strong 
position was backed by a fertile hinterland. The citadel, named Byrsa, lay 
on a hill (St Louis) some 2oo feet high and less than a mile from the sea. In 
the first centuries of its history the town's general appearance presum- 
ably resembled that of Tyre and other Phoenician cities, as represented 
on the reliefs of Sennacherib: above turreted walls rose up the top storeys 
of the houses, some having balustrades supported by small palm-shaped 
columns. The houses at Tyre had even more storeys than those at Rome 
according to Strabo (xvi.2.23, p. 757 C), while the houses between the 
forum and Byrsa at Carthage in 146 B.c. had no less than six storeys (App. 
Pun. 28). Gradually Carthage will have approximated more closely to the 
cities of the Hellenistic world. But so thorough was the Roman destruc- 
tion of the city in 146 that very little of Punic Carthage survives, though 
its general lay-out is known from literary references and archaeological 
investigation, not least that conducted under the auspices of the 
UNESCO ‘Save Carthage Project’. 

The city walls were so strong that they deterred Agathocles from 
attacking them and held at bay the Roman assault for three years. They 
were said to have been 57 km. in length, including presumably the 
stretches along the coast. The strongest part was the length across the 
isthmus, with four-storeyed towers at intervals of 55—65 m.: within the 
walls were said to be stables for 300 elephants, and store-houses and 
barracks for 20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry. In front of the wall was an 
intermediate rampart and a ditch backed by a palisade; this was identified 
from the air in 1949 and proved to consist of an outer ditch 20 m. wide 
and an inner ditch 5.5 m., with post-holes for a palisade in between. The 
Byrsa hill and its neighbourhood were surrounded by a separate wall, 
some two miles in circumference. In the absence of any surviving 
stretches of these Punic walls, their date and development remain 
uncertain, but the system was probably strengthened perhaps from the 
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time of the First Punic War. The skill of the Carthaginians in fortification 
and the appearance of some of the walls of the city itself are doubtless 
reflected in parts of the walls of Selinus which were constructed in the last 
years of the fourth century when the city was becoming more Punic than 
Greek, while the fortifications at Lilybaeum, though known only 
fragmentarily, are certainly Punic.? At Carthage after about the fifth 
century the whole of the peninsula within the walls may have been 
inhabited, but not in equal density: the quarter in the north-west named 
Megara contained orchards, gardens and scattered houses. 

The harbours of Carthage formed the centre of her economic life. The 
outer rectangular commercial harbour and the inner circular naval 
harbour, described by Appian, have long been identified with the 
surviving ‘lagoons’, and after decades of debate their character is now 
being revealed by excavation. The word ‘Cothon’, which strictly applied 
to the naval harbour, was loosely used for the whole complex. As we 
have seen (p. 497), Appian's description of the splendid naval harbour 
has recently been confirmed in general terms (though perhaps not 
applicable before the late fourth century), with its thirty ship-sheds 
radiating from the central admiral's islet and the rest built around the 
outer circuit: “two Ionic columns stood in front of each shed, giving the 
appearance of a continuous portico to both the harbour and the island’. 
From his central tower the admiral could get a clear view to sea and issue 
orders, while a double wall surrounded the harbour so that activities 
within could not be seen from outside, even from the commercial 
harbour. The early history of the circular harbour is still uncertain, but 
radical changes were made in the fourth century, after which first timber 
and then stone ship-sheds and other installations were provided.? The 
entrance to the harbours was in the south, and east of the entrance a large 
stone structure (choma), called by archaeologists ‘Falbe’s quadrilateral’, 
sheltered the entrance and provided a massive quay for merchant ship- 
ping: over 300 yards of it survive underwater. 

Between the harbours and the Byrsa lay the main public square: its 
early lay-out may not have closely resembled a Greek agora or a Roman 
forum, but it was probably regularized in the fifth or later centuries. Here 
was the senate-house, outside which the judges (s#fetes) administered 
justice in the open air; three very narrow streets, lined by six-storeyed 
houses, led up to the Byrsa. Temples and shrines were numerous and 
varied greatly in appearance. Many shrines followed the traditional 


8 Isthmus wall: Duval 1950 [K35], 53-9. Selinus: Winter 1971(K207], 120f; 230f; Martin 
1977{K80], 61f; de la Geniére 1977[K 5 2], 251ff. Lilybaeum: Frederiksen 1977[B328], 74f. 
9 See Hurst 1975[K62], 11-40; 1976[K62], 177-97; 1977[K62], 252-61. 
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Phoenician and Canaanite form: small sacred enclosures (¢ophets), marked 
by stones or stelae; these in some way represented the deity, which could 
not be embodied in graven images. The most ancient and revered sophet, 
dating from the eighth century, was that of Tanit in the area of Salambo 
near the rectangular harbour: it consisted of a chamber only about a 
metre square, in front of which was an almost equally small courtyard 
with an altar; this shrine was reached through three concentric curved 
walls. In its precinct offerings and funerary monuments, as altars, urns 
and s/e/ae, continued to be provided throughout the Punic period. The 
idea of giving the gods more elaborate dwelling-places gradually in- 
creased under Egyptian and then Greek influences. Thus a ste/e of the end 
of the fourth century from Hadrumetum (Sousse) depicts Baal Hammon 
enthroned in an Egyptian-like temple, while Carthaginians serving in 
Sicily became more familiar with Greek temple architecture. The temple 
of Demeter and Kore, built in 396, must surely have been Greek in form. 
The Salambo chapel, discovered in 1916, retained an older design, but 
the decoration was Greek. The richest temple in the city in 146 B.C. was 
that of Eshmun which crowned the Byrsa and was approached by a flight 
of sixty steps; here the last defenders rallied. When the Romans plun- 
dered the temple of Apollo, they found the god's statue, covered with 
gold, in a shrine of beaten gold, weighing 1000 talents. 

Several cemeteries lay within the city, their locations marking its 
expansion. The predominant rite was inhumation, but cremation ap- 
peared alongside it in the eighth-seventh centuries, and then after a long 
lapse reappeared in the third. Richer burials were made in coffins laid in 
underground chambers (sometimes superimposed) which were reached 
by vertical shafts with footholds cut in the sides; these might reach a 
depth of 7.6 or 9 m. Alternatively, built chambers might be set in shallow 
cuttings, with access by a dromos or by a staircase as at Cap Bon. Thus, 
unlike many Greek and Roman cemeteries, those at Carthage were 
comparatively inconspicuous, although in later times a funerary monu- 
ment might be built above the burials. Four anthropomorphic coffins 
survive at Carthage, two showing bearded priests, and one a priestess, in 
which Egyptian and Hellenistic influences combine. 

The district around the forum and harbours, which contained living- 
quarters as well as public buildings, was the heart of the bustling 
commercial and industrial life of the city. On the southern slope of the 
Byrsa hill part of a residential quarter of the Hellenistic period has been 
uncovered: the straight but narrow streets separated rectangular insulae 
of dwellings (at least in the third and second centuries) and were 
provided with sewers; flights of steps gave access to the higher ground. 
The houses were simple, with square or rectangular rooms and stuccoed 
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walls.) They resemble the houses discovered in the 1950s in the 
Carthaginian town at Dar Essafi near Kerkouane on Cap Bon, which 
flourished from the fifth century until its destruction, either by Regulus 
in 256 or by the Romans in 146.!! Here the walls were made of unbaked 
brick, resting on local stone foundations, but strong enough to carry 
several storeys; outside they were white-washed, broken only by a door 
to the street, while inside was a central courtyard. In one such courtyard 
nine columns of a peristyle survive. The rooms had pink cement floors, 
inlaid with fragments of white marble or broken glass, and some houses 
had bath-rooms. Two-storey houses are represented on a fourth-century 
painting in a tomb at Cap Bon which shows a town surrounded by a 
turreted wall; the strongly-built houses depicted within vary in size and 
each is crowned by a columned loggia, above which are rows of 
rounded arches, or perhaps cupolas. These houses, with flat or vaulted 
roofs, probably looked much like those of modern Tunisia and they 
indicate in the Hellenistic period a considerable degree of comfort in a 
town which owed its prosperity to purple-dye workers and fishermen. 
There is little evidence for street-planning, and the public buildings have 
not yet been found, but there were good sewers and drains. At Carthage 
the water-supply derived from a spring in the north at the ‘Fountain of 
the 1000 amphorae’, and from many cisterns which though surviving in 
Roman form had a Punic origin. 

Any estimate of the population of Carthage must be extremely hazard- 
ous, since we do not know what reliance to put on Strabo's figure of 
700,000 for the population in 149 B.C. (XVII. 3.15, p. 833 C) nor to what 
area of the city it should apply. On the basis of a suggested 114 hectares 
U. Kahrstedt estimated 125-130,000 souls, whereas K. J. Beloch reck- 
oned nearly double that figure.12 Whether 700,000 has any validity if the 
population of Cap Bon and the rest of the chora is included, is quite 
uncertain. Army figures, themselves not always above suspicion, refer to 
45,000 men hurriedly raised to meet Agathocles’ unexpected invasion at 
the end of the fourth century (Diod. xx.10.8); during the Truceless War 
Carthage raised two armies of 10,000 each; during the last siege 


10 Byrsa houses: C. Picard ı951-2[K99], 117-26; Ferron and Pinard :955[K40], 31-81; 
1960-1[K42], 77-170; G. C. Picard 1958[K 104], 21ff; Harden 1962[K 58], 135—6. The recent French 
excavations have confirmed the late-Punic dating of these houses (Lancel 1977[K 76], 19ff) and 
revealed an extension of this built-up area on the southern slope of the Byrsa hill (Carrie and Sanviti 
1977[K 18], 678). See also S. Lancel, G. Robine and J.-P. Thuillier in New Light on Ancient Carthage 
1980[K 95], 13ff: the area appears to have been a cemetery until ¢. 500 and then remained unused until 
occupied by iron-workers (¢. 250-200); then came peace, prosperity and urban development. The 
houses appear to have risen at least two or three stories, but evidence is lacking for Appian's six 
stories (Pun. 128). 

11 Cap Bon: Cintas 195 3[K 26], 256-60; G. C. and C. Picard 1961(K 113], 46f, pl. 1; Warmington 
1969[K 155], 132f; Morel 1969[K84], 473-5 18; Fantar 1972-3[K 39], 264-77. 

12 (Meltzer and) Kahrstedt 1879-1913[K83], 111.23f; Beloch 1886[G 10], 467. 
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Hasdrubal commanded 30,000 combatants (App. Pun. 120), while an- 
other force was in the surrounding country; at the end of the siege 50,000 
men and women survivors surrendered on the Byrsa (App. Pun. 130). 
Guesswork might suggest a total population, including slaves, of some 
200,000 at this time, and perhaps nearly double this at the time of 
Carthage’s greatest prosperity. In fact we really know little more than 
that Carthage became one of the great cities of the Hellenistic world, 
both in population and public building. 

A large population had been made possible only by the acquisition of 
considerable territory in North Africa which helped to feed the capital 
city (Maps 11 and 12). This expansion, which occurred especially from 
the fifth century onwards, cannot be traced in detail but by the time of 
Agathocles’ invasion it appears to have included the coastal plain behind 
Hadrumetum and reached south-westwards as far as Dougga. The land 
nearest the city, including the Cap Bon peninsula where many rich 
Carthaginians had estates, probably was considered city land, while the 
inhabitants of the Mejerda (=anc. Bagradas) valley were subjected to 
taxation and conscription and came to be called Libyans, by a restricted 
application of this word. At times Carthage exercised some control over 
the tribes of Numidia and further west and by the beginning of the fourth 
century she dominated the coast of North Africa from the Atlantic to 
Cyrenaica where she established numerous settlements or took over 
earlier Phoenician colonies. Lepcis, Oea, Sabrata, Hadrumetum, Utica 
(traditionally founded before Carthage itself, and enjoying a privileged 
relationship of alliance), Hippo Diarrhytus, Hippo Regius, Rusuccuru, 
Rusaddir, Tingi, and on the Atlantic coast, Lixus and Mogador — all came 
under Punic control, and beyond there the hand of Carthage stretched to 
southern Spain, Sardinia and western Sicily. The inhabitants of these 
African towns (called Libyphoenicians by the Greeks who later extended 
the term to those natives who had absorbed soine Phoenician culture) 
were probably bound to Carthage by separate treaties and enjoyed a 
privileged status; Polybius (v11.9.5) says that they had the same laws as 
the Carthaginians, meaning probably the same civil rights, with local 
officials and constitutions, thus perhaps approximating to the status of 
Latins vis-à-vis Rome (at any rate they had the right of intermarriage, 
érryapia: Diod. xx.5 5.4). On these Libyphoenicians Carthage imposed 
some direct taxes and dues on imports and exports, as well as the 
requirement of military service, including probably rowers for the fleet 
(Lepcis is said by Livy xxx1v.62.5 to have paid no less than a talent a day 
in the second century, but perhaps this vast sum represents the tax of a 
largearea which was gathered together at Lepcis). Her increasing control 
was shown when in her second treaty with Rome Carthage disallowed 
the somewhat wider trade in Africa recognized under her first treaty: 
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now all such commerce had to be channelled through Carthage itself (see 
p- 527f). The Libyphoenicians seem to have accepted their subordinate 
position, helped no doubt by their ties of common race, language and 
religion — if the absence of revolt indicates lack of will rather than of 
means. 

The Libyans on the other hand were treated more harshly. Their 
tribute may have amounted to a quarter of their crops (in the First Punic 
War they had to pay half: Polyb. 1.72) and they provided many soldiers 
who at least in later times may have received some payment as well as 
booty. Visiting Carthaginian officials no doubt ensured prompt fulfil- 
ment of their obligations, acting possibly under orders from regular 
governors (orparnyoi). In other respects as long as they remained 
peaceful they were probably left to live their own lives under their own 
chiefs in their little settlements and they were doubtless reasonably 
prosperous (some may even have employed slaves), but they hated their 
masters and revolted several times from the fourth century onwards. 
According to Polybius the Carthaginians admired and honoured the 
governors who exacted the greatest amount of supplies and treated the 
inhabitants ruthlessly, rather than those that treated the subjects with 
moderation and humanity. True, the Libyans for the most part were 
culturally very inferior to their masters (though some gained sufficient 
acquaintance with Punic civilization to be classed loosely as 
Libyphoenicians), but Carthage seems to have made little effort to win 
their loyalty. By a more generous policy to the defeated peoples of Italy 
the Romans built up a strong confederacy: Carthage had to pay the price 
for her lack of understanding. Her hand rested perforce somewhat more 
lightly on the Numidians further west: some of their chiefs might be 
regarded as allies, but they were in fact ‘client princes’ and had to offer 
troops, especially cavalry, and other services when required. 

The grip of Carthage on her overseas dependencies is harder to assess. 
By the third century B.c. Carthage had turned to the aggressive acquisi- 
tion of a land empire and the creation of the administrative means of 
governing the territories that she had conquered, but in her early days 
her moves overseas were clearly directed to establishing and protecting 
her commerce rather than to acquiring land for its own sake. Her policy 
in the centuries between has been variously assessed. In western Sicily for 
example the Phoenician and Elymian cities at first retained their own 
institutions and during the fifth century were allowed the right to issue 
coins, but when at the end of that century Carthage conquered some of 
the Greek cities we hear of a Carthaginian émexpdreca in the island. But 
does this imply a province with the imposition of tribute (perhaps a tithe 
on produce) and Carthaginian garrisons in some cities, or merely a 
‘sphere of influence’? It is not feasible to discuss the question in any detail 
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here, beyond noting a recent reaction against the more ‘imperialist’ 
interpretation of Carthaginian policy in this period. It has been argued 
that in the early Classical period Carthage did not annex cities in the 
western Phoenician orbit but considered the securing of trading rights in 
emporia more important than the acquisition of territory. These were 
ports where either Carthaginian traders settled and operated under 
licence of a foreign power (e.g. Carthaginians in Syracuse or Acragas) or 
which were under Carthaginian control (including Carthage itself) with 
trade conducted under the eyes of state officials (e.g. in Libya and 
Sardinia, as under the first treaty with Rome: below, p. 521f). Clearly it 
was in the interest of Carthage to extend the latter class of emporia by 
negotiating new treaties. Further, Carthage sought control, not in order 
to limit but rather to increase the number of traders who came to her 
ports, where she offered protection and fair trading, with the exclusion 
of undesirable foreigners. However, the balance of such agreements of 
reciprocity, which started as treaties between equals, often began to 
swing in favour of the greater power.!3 

Trading conditions may gradually have stiffened. Thus the trade 
allowed to the Romans in Libya and Sardinia in the first treaty (509) was 
denied to them in the second (548), although they were still allowed in the 
Punic area in Sicily as well as at Carthage itself where the trader received 
the same rights as a Carthaginian citizen. In the second treaty Carthage 
extended her commercial monopoly to south-west Spain, where some of 
the natives had probably been reduced to subjection and the rest com- 
mercially exploited for many years. But even after the conquests of the 
Barcids in the third century the Carthaginians avoided direct administra- 
tion there as far as possible: a show of force and the exaction of hostages 
secured the obedience of tribal chiefs and the prompt supply of money 
and troops. But before this more aggressive imperialism of the third 
century Carthage sought to secure peace, the necessary background for a 
flourishing commerce, and one way of promoting this was by the 
establishment of good personal relationships. Thus powerful 
Carthaginian families might intermarry with Greeks (e.g. Mago c. 500 
B.C. married a Syracusan), while others established formal ties of hospi- 
tality (xenia) by the exchange of tesserae (tokens). (So in 357 the Punic 
governor at Heraclea Minoa was a guest-friend of the Syracusan Dion, 
and a private token of guest-friendship (tessera hospitalis) between a 
Carthaginian and a Greek has been found at Lilybaeum.!4) Indeed this 
policy was continued even in the later days of more aggressive empire- 
building: both Hasdrubal and Hannibal married Spanish wives, but by 


13 Whittaker 1978(K 157], 59-90. 
14 See Plut. Dion 25. Tessera: IG xıv.279, on which see Masson 1976[K81], at 
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that time a fully-fledged provincial system of government was being 
developed to control the ‘empire’, at least in Africa.!5 


(c) Economic and social life 


The wealth of Carthage was proverbial. A Syracusan speaker, according 
to Thucydides (v1.34.2), stated that she possessed ‘an abundance of gold 
and silver’, and nearly three hundred years later Polybius said (xv111.3 5.9) 
that at the time of her fall Carthage, even after the loss of Spain, was 
reckoned the wealthiest city in the world (moAvxpnpoveordrn). Over the 
years her fortunes fluctuated wildly but her phenomenal powers of 
economic recovery were attested by her offer in 191 B.c. to pay off the 
remaining forty years’ balance of her war-debt to Rome only ten years 
after incurring this burden and after the loss of the Spanish mines. The 
sources of her prosperity are obvious: the agricultural and mineral 
wealth of homeland and empire (including gold from western or central 
Africa and silver from Spain), the energy displayed by her citizens in 
developing her overseas trade, whether as carrier of foreign-made goods 
or exporter of the products of her own industry and agriculture, and the 
exploitation of the manpower of her empire. But we are ill-informed 
about the management of the state finances. Expenditure on the civil 
administration was probably not very large (magistracies were appar- 
ently honorary), but included public building and religious responsibil- 
ities (she sent an annual tribute to the mother-city of Tyre, at first 
allegedly a tenth of her revenue: Diod. xx.14.2); she paid large sums to 
her mercenaries and other troops and maintained a large navy; and after 
frequent defeats she often had to pay heavy war-indemnities (e.g. 2000 
talents after Himera in 480 B.c. and 2200 after the First Punic War). To 
meet these expenses Carthage levied taxes on her subjects and probably 
on the Libyphoenicians but apparently did not normally lay any direct 
tax on her own citizens, who in later days seem to have been free from this 
burden as well as that of military service except in times of emergency: 
thus in 196 B.c. when Hannibal reformed the administration, the poor 
state of the public finances threatened to impose a tributum.'6 Details of 
indirect taxation, which must have been pervasive and complex, escape 
us: references, such as ‘vectigalia quanta terrestria maritimaque’ (‘the 
amount raised by the land and sea revenues’) in relation to 196 s.c. (Livy 
XXXIII.47.1), are very vague (they will scarcely have been less than the 
one million drachmas which Rhodes derived from customs-duties ¢. 170 


15 Administration in Africa: G.C. Picard 1966[K 109], 1257-65. 

16 ‘tributum grave privatis imminere videbatur’ (Livy xxx111.46.9; cf. 47.2), but to meet the shock 
of the first payment of the Roman indemnity c. 201 B.C. ‘tributum ex privato conferendum est’ (‘tax 
had to be paid from private resources’: Livy xxx.44.11). 
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B.C.: Polyb. xxx.3 1.12). Nor can we assess the extent of corruption in 
earlier years, though Hannibal's reforms reveal an ugly state of affairs in 
the early second century. Fines and confiscations provided a minor 
source of revenue: thus in the First Punic War Hanno had to pay 6000 
pieces of gold as the price of military incompetence (Diod. xx111.9.2: he 
was lucky to have escaped crucifixion), while the estates of Hamilcar 
were confiscated in 200 B.C. (Livy xxx1.19.1). 

The late adoption of the Greek practice of coining money by the 
Carthaginians has often caused surprise. Since they were such keen 
businessmen, they must be presumed to have assessed their own interests 
and concluded that the nature of their trade would not have benefited by 
following the Greek example until a fairly late date. Apart from the coins 
that she allowed Punic settlements in western Sicily to issue, Carthage 
did not issue her own coins until c. 410 B.C. and then not for commercial 
reasons but for payment of her troops in Sicily. The occasion was 
probably when she decided to intervene to help Segesta against Selinus. 
The coins, which were probably minted at Carthage itself, carry as 
legends the city-name (QRTHDST) and MHNT, i.e. the camp or 
military head-quarters; the types (Fig. 5 7a) are horse and (reverse) palm- 
tree (it is uncertain whether the palm (phoenix) is a pun on ‘Phoenician’ 
(or ‘Punic’) or else an emblem of fertility only). This series ceased ¢. 390 
B.C. and Carthage only resumed her minting c. 350 B.C. when she started 
to produce a prolific gold coinage; for the Siculo-Punic silver, the mint 
was probably transferred to Sicily, and the type changed to head of Tanit 
and (reverse) horse and palm-tree (Fig. 57b). At this time (350-340) 


Fig. 57a. Carthaginian coin with forepart of horse, corn grain and legend QRTHDST on 
obverse, palm tree with legend MHNT on reverse (c. 410-390 B.C.). 


Fig. 57b. Carthaginian silver coin with female head (of Tanit?) and legend QRTHDST on 
obverse, horse walking in front of palm tree on reverse (c. 350-340 B.C.). 
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Carthage was facing the challenge of a Greek revival in Sicily under 
Timoleon, and also negotiated her second treaty with Rome: she was 
*mobilizing herself to a more active policy concerning her whole strate- 
gic position’ (G. K. Jenkins).17 Coinage provided the sinews of war even 
more than of commerce. In line with this slow emphasis on the economic 
importance of coins and despite the volume of her trading Carthage does 
not seem to have developed banking and trading systems to match those 
of Hellenistic Alexandria or Rhodes. 

As Carthaginian power extended in North Africa agriculture joined 
commerce as one of the main sources of her economic life, but these need 
not necessarily have been mutually exclusive pursuits and interests. Men 
who had become rich through investing in commerce and industry may 
well have regarded the acquisition of land chiefly as a further source of 
wealth, the more so since they exploited the land by the use of slave 
labour. True, Mago, who wrote twenty-eight books on agriculture, 
seems to suggest a certain dichotomy when he urged that any one who 
bought land should sell his town house, while ‘the man who takes greater 
pleasure in his city residence will have no need of a country estate' 
(Columella, Rast. 1.1.18). But while many Carthaginians may have 
enjoyed country life and have appreciated their country houses in the 
heat of the summer, perhaps few are likely to have devoted exclusive 
attention to them, unsupported by some commercial interests. Despite 
the use of slave labour, the country estates do not appear to have been 
very large, but their prosperity impressed Agathocles' invading troops: 
well-irrigated gardens, luxurious country houses, covered with stucco, 
well-stocked farm buildings, vines, olives, orchards, cattle, sheep and 
horses (Diod. xx.8.3f), while later Regulus’ invading force captured 
more than 20,000 slaves in the area of Aspis, just south of Cap Bon. 
Beyond the area fairly close to Carthage itself, the cultivation of the 
interior was left to the Libyans, whose main produce was grain, much of 
which went to the cäpital as tribute. Whether or not the vine, olive, fig 
and almond were first introduced into North Africa by the Phoenicians, 
they were cultivated with skill, while the pomegranate (mala Punica) 
became popular and the date-palm was advertised on the coinage, as was 
the horse. In fact Polybius (x11.3.3f) doubted whether so large a number 
of horses, oxen, sheep and goats could be found in the rest of the world. 
These animals, together with fowls and pigeons, are sometimes depicted 
on votive ste/ae, while the local bees were noted for their honey and wax, a 
cera Punica being used for medicinal purposes. The sfelae also show the 
type of simple wooden plough used in cultivation, and Varro (Rust. 


17 On this coinage see Jenkins 1971(K 71], 25ff; 1974[K 72], 23ff; 1977[K 75], 5f (quotation from 
1977, 6). 
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I.52.1) records a special harvesting machine (p/ostellum Punicum). The 
general success of Carthage in scientific agriculture is best attested by the 
decision of the Roman senate that Mago's work should be translated into 
Latin and its subsequent popularity among a nation of farmers who 
already possessed their own Cato's work on agriculture. 

Industry had to supply the basic needs of a large city and also to 
provide a means of exchange in those areas overseas where money was 
not used. While the state employed men, both free and slave, in the docks 
and arsenals, most industry was in the hands of private citizens and was 
on a small scale: evidence for large factories owned by the aristocracy is 
lacking. A great variety of trades was followed. The carpenters and 
wood-carvers of Carthage kept up the traditions of their Phoenician 
ancestors who had worked the cedars of Lebanon and supplied Solomon 
with craftsmen for building his temple. Punic skill is displayed especially 
in ship-building and furniture; the Romans made mention of leetuli 
Puniciani (Punic couches) and fenestrae Punicianae (Punic windows), while 
a head of Demeter, carved in cedar, was found on the Ste Monique 
hill at Carthage. Their stone-masons, beside the main tasks of building 
walls and houses, provided stone coffins and could draw on local 
quarries: a large underground quarry at Cap Bon had exits on the 
seashore to enable stone to be shipped direct across the bay to Carthage. 
While much spinning and weaving was done at home, some was organ- 
ized on a commercial scale, with a dozen or so slaves, to produce carpets, 
cushions and embroideries, and also the eastern form of dress which the 
Carthaginians inherited from the Phoenicians: the women seem to have 
followed Greek fashions more readily than the men, who retained the 
long coloured embroidered robes of their ancestors. The dyeing indus- 
try, inherited from Tyre and Sidon, flourished at Carthage; at Dar Essafi 
heaps of myrex shells and rock-cut vats show that it, together with 
fishing, was the main industry of the town. Although good clay existed 
in parts of the Carthaginian peninsula, Punic pottery remained plain and 
utilitarian: the better pottery found in the tombs is all imported - from 
Greece, Etruria and southern Italy. À potters' quarter has been found in 
the Dermech district of Carthage, containing an oven, still stacked with 
its pots; it is 6 m. high, 4 m. being below ground level. The industry 
aimed at mass production and cheapness, not at artistic merit. It provided 
everyday objects, such as vases, amphorae and terracottas. These last 
include the masks, both smiling and grimacing, of the seventh and sixth 
centuries; the later Greek-style statuettes were often made by immigrant 
Greek workmen. Although the Phoenicians were famed for their metal- 
wotk, especially in bronze and copper, most of the bronze works of art 
found at Carthage are of foreign manufacture. However, the copper 
razors, often engraved with figures of deities or sacred symbols (p. 512), 
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were a typical product of the Carthaginian metal-workers, who also 
mass-produced copies of Greek original bronze vases. Some of their 
tools have been found in graves, others are depicted on ste/ae. Phoenician 
gold and silver jewellery is found at Carthage, but probably not much of 
real artistic merit was manufactured there. Carved ivory from the tusks 
of African elephants decorated furniture or provided small objects such 
as boxes, combs and hairpins, as also did bone on a humbler scale. At first 
some of these objects were imported from the East, but by the fourth 
century at least Carthage was manufacturing her own. Another luxury 
trade was in painted cups made from ostrich eggs. The discovery of a 
glass-maker’s furnace at Dermech (of the fourth century or later) shows 
that Carthage maintained something of the old Phoenician tradition of 
making glass vessels and trinkets such as beads, scarabs and amulets. 
Thus in general, although the Carthaginians had access to plentiful 
supplies of raw material, especially metals, their lack of artistic talent, of 
originality and of a creative interest in such work prevented the produc- 
tion of many objects that would sell in overseas markets: their industry 
mainly supplied the home market with the objects of daily life: more 
artistic goods, for those who could afford and appreciate them, had to be 
imported. 

In the early centuries ofher history, the overseas trade of Carthage had 
fluctuated with the rise and fall of her political fortunes and had been 
determined largely by her relations with Etruscans and Greeks. The 
development of her commercial monopoly in the western Mediterranean 
is described below in connexion with her treaties with Rome (pp. 5 20ff) 
since these provide much of our detailed evidence for this expansion. 
In the fifth century her overseas interests had contracted, but they 
extended again in the fourth, especially after the break-up of Alexander’s 
empire. Despite the extent of her trade, the surviving evidence is 
woefully small, partly because some of the main goods handled, such as 
slaves, textiles, crude metals and food-stuffs, were perishable and have 
left no archaeological record. About the typical Carthaginian trader, 
however, we can form some idea: he showed the same energy in 
establishing new trading colonies and exploring the remoter parts of the 
earth as his Phoenician ancestors, ‘whose merchants are princes, whose 
traffickers are the honourable of the earth’ in the words of Isaiah (23.8), 
though Homer (Od. xıv.288f) stressed less attractive aspects of the 
Phoenician merchant, ‘a man well versed in guile, a greedy knave’ (dvnp 
amarndıa ews, tpwxrns). In a later age Hanno, the Punic trader in 
Plautus’ Poenulus, is portrayed in a more kindly light, at worst a figure of 
fun; presumably this also refiects the attitude of the lost Greek New 
Comedy play used by Plautus. These plays show that Punic merchants 
were visiting Greece again with the improvement of relations after 
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Alexander's day and that a Roman audience, probably just after the 
Hannibalic War, could laugh, perhaps unmaliciously, at an ex-enemy, a 
loosely robed pious foreigner with rings in his ears. Further, Plautus 
counterbalances Homer's picture of Phoenicians as kidnappers of chil- 
dren (Od. xv.415ff) by telling of the seizure of Carthaginian children by 
Greek slave-dealers, while he indicates that Hanno had one of the pre- 
requisites of the good international trader, the ability to speak the 
language of his customers: ‘he knows all languages’ (‘is omnis linguas 
scit': Poen. 112); he also made use of individual reciprocal contracts of 
hospitality (Zesserae hospitales) to build up his trade relationships. More 
official were the ties established by proxeny: thus we hear of Nobas, a 
Carthaginian proxenos who was honoured at Thebes c. 364 s.c. (SIG 
1.179). 

A large proportion of Carthaginian commerce comprised a carrier 
trade: Carthage acted as middleman and helped to distribute the products 
of more industrial peoples and the raw materials of less civilized peoples 
to appropriate markets. Her control of the western Mediterranean and 
her own key position enabled her to build up, sustain and indeed enforce 
on others this transit trade. Thus foreign traders could visit Carthage, 
but not sail further west, so that most of the products of Greece, Egypt 
and Italy found in North Africa, Spain and Sardinia must have been 
conveyed in Punic ships which re-exported the goods that arrived at 
Carthage: she was a great Mediterranean clearing-house. But it is not easy 
to define her imports and exports in any detail. In Hellenistic times she 
presumably exported some corn, oil, food-stuffs, textiles, horses and 
slaves, and she acquired precious metals from the backward natives of 
the West in return for trinkets and the cheaper products of her own 
industry which can have found markets only in areas less civilized than 
herself and could not compete with the more artistic wares of the East. 
These metals, which enabled Carthage to produce her own spectacular 
gold and silver coinage, were required by other states such as Ptolemaic 
Egypt with whom Carthage had good relations, as witnessed by her 
request to Ptolemy for a loan during the First Punic War and by the 
possibility that she even allowed a Ptolemaic officer to sail to Carteia in 
southern Spain.!? But here as elsewhere detailed knowledge is lacking: 
*though there may have been considerable trade between the two cities 
[Alexandria and Carthage] in the earlier Ptolemaic period, there is little 
surviving trace of it. . . it is not possible to form any clear idea of the 
goods exchanged in either direction'. Such is the cautious conclusion of 
P. M. Fraser!’ and it reinforces the view that we must simply trust to a 


18 On this officer, Timosthenes of Rhodes, see Fraser 1972[A52], 1.52 and relevant note. 
19 Fraser 1972(À52], 1.153. 
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large extent the unanimous impression of the ancient writers about the 
wealth of Carthage and the extent of her trade. 

Little need be said here about Carthaginian art, since amid Egyptian 
and Greek influences it is extremely difficult to isolate a distinctively 
Punic contribution of any high aesthetic value or inspiration. These 
influences weakened in the fifth and earlier fourth centuries, but they 
revived in full force thereafter. We have already glanced at some of the 
products of the workshops of Carthage. Two of the most attractive and 
interesting of these, although the work of Greek or Greek-trained Punic 
artists, are the large number of sculptured limestone ste/ae and the copper 
razors which probably had a ritualistic rather than a purely practical 
function. While the early ste/ae of the seventh to fifth centuries, which 
hark back to Phoenician models, are shaped like thrones and altars, later 
stones generally had a triangular top; from the fourth century they 
sometimes portray the dead, priests and worshippers, while later their 
repertoire was extended to include a great variety of animals, as well as 
chariots, ships, vases, knives and jewel-cases, though the human figure is 
rare. Many stelae were found in other towns, such as Sousse (from the 
fifth century) and Constantine (third century); indeed this very typical 
Punic product survived the fall of Carthage and continued to flourish in 
the Neo-Punic period, for instance at Dougga (second-first centuries). 
Most of the engraved razors, which come from fourth-century or later 
tombs in Carthage, Sardinia and Ibiza (but not Spain), concentrate on 
religious themes, such as deities and sacred symbols, of which the 
majority are Egyptian and Punic rather than Greek: thus Baal had to 
compete with Isis and Horus. Egyptian gods, animals and divine sym- 
bols are also depicted on amulets; their use was frequent in the seventh 
and sixth centuries, less soin the fifth, and revived in the fourth and third 
but not to the same extent. Though many were imported from Egypt, 
some are thought to have been manufactured in Carthage: at any rate 
they indicate the interest of the Carthaginians in superstition and magic. 
Some Egyptianizing and Graecizing motifs are seen in the scarabs and 
jewellery; when c. 400 B.C. the scarab was no longer made in Egypt, the 
Carthaginians either imported them from Sardinia or made them them- 
selves. Some of the early jewellery was very good, such as circular gold 
pendants and ear-rings from Carthage and Tharros in Sardinia, but in 
later pieces Greek influences have largely replaced the earlier Phoenician 
inspiration. In general the Carthaginians' lack of artistic impulse accords 
with Plutarch's picture (Mor. 799D): ‘they are a hard and gloomy people, 
submissive to their rulers and harsh to their subjects . . . they keep 
obstinately to their decisions, are austere, and care little for amusement 
or the graces of life”. 

The Punic language came of a sturdy stock, the North Semitic family, 
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and survived in North Africa for many centuries after the fall of Carthage 
itself. Evidence exists for Carthaginian books and libraries, but little is 
known about their authors or contents, though St Augustine could say 
(Ep. xvir.2) that ‘in Carthaginian books there were many things wisely 
handed down to memory’ (‘multa sapienter esse mandata memoriae"). 
There were Carthaginian histories, written by a certain Hiempsal and by 
King Juba, which may have provided information for the Emperor 
Claudius' history of Carthage in Greek. The main work known to history 
is Mago's treatise on agriculture, but we have no references to poetry or 
philosophy, though it was a certain Hasdrubal, born at Carthage, who 
settled in Greece, changed his name to Clitomachus and became head of 
the New Academy (but he wrote in Greek). The official account of 
Hanno's voyage of exploration down the west coast of Africa was 
commemorated in a long inscription set up in the temple of Melkart, but 
whether such tales of adventure circulated also in book form we do not 
know. Numerous inscriptions survive, but most are brief epitaphs or 
dedications. The great literature of many Old Testament authors showed 
that a Phoenician people had a precedent for developing literary gifts, 
but the Carthaginians seem to have neglected all fields of artistic pursuit, 
concentrating rather on more material objectives. Unlike the early 
Roman authors who began by translating Greek epic and tragedy, the 
Carthaginians seem not to have felt the need for any imaginative litera- 
ture — and yet we cannot be quite certain: were all the books in the Punic 
libraries technical manuals? At any rate some Hellenized Carthaginians 
must have read some Greek literature, and the historical work of the 
Sicilian Philinus and the accounts of Hannibal's exploits written in Greek 
by Sosylus and Silenus seem to have been aimed at Carthaginian as well as 
Greek readers. 

The religious beliefs and practices which the Carthaginians inherited 
from their Phoenician ancestors played a significant part in their life. 
Many Carthaginian citizens had theophoric personal names, and the 
evidence of tombs and votive stelae suggests a considerable personal 
involvement in religion. However, it is not easy to distinguish the nature 
and functions of some of the gods, who were seldom depicted in 
anthropomorphic shape, and little mythology survives to attest beliefs 
about their mutual relationships. Further, difficulties arise from uncer- 
tainty whether a name is being used in a general or in a more individual- 
ized sense for the deity. The chief god of Tyre, Baal Melkart, was 
worshipped in Carthage, as also in the Phoenician settlement at Gades, 
and was later equated with Heracles. Equally important was Eshmun, 
originally from Sidon and assimilated to Aesculapius. Other Phoenician 
gods who also received temples in Carthage included Resheph, god of 
lightning (Apollo) and many minor Baals. The two deities most fre- 
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quently named in the numerous votive inscriptions, either together or 
separately, are Baal Hammon and Tanit Pene Baal (Tanit, Face of Baal). 
Their early history is obscure. Baal Hammon is already found in the East, 
and was later perhaps connected with another deity, the Egyptian 
Ammon whose cult had spread in Libya; he was identified by the Greeks 
with Kronos (and probably also with Zeus), by the Romans with Saturn. 
On a stele from Sousse he is shown bearded, wearing a tall crown and a 
long robe, and seated on a throne flanked by winged sphinxes. Tanit 
hardly appears in Phoenicia and is found in Carthage only after the fifth 
century; she corresponds to the eastern Astarte (Ashtoreth), a mother- 
goddess; her symbols, dove, pomegranate, fish and palm-tree, indicate 
fertility (the precise significance of the ubiquitous 'sign of Tanit', a 
triangle on which rests a horizontal line surmounted by a circle, remains 
debatable). Though Tanit came to the fore in the fifth century, this 
supports but does not prove the view that at this time a major 
change took place in religious loyalties in Carthage, whereby Baal 
Hammon and Tanit Pene Baal overshadowed the Phoenician Melkart 
and Astarte.20 Nor does the introduction of the cult of Demeter-Kore 
into Carthage (in expiation of the sacking of their sanctuary in Syracuse 
by the Carthaginians in 396 B.C.) involve the widespread hellenization of 
Carthaginian religion;?! the cult was to be tended by Greeks resident in 
Carthage. While not rejecting older beliefs, the Carthaginians may have 
become more receptive of new ideas, but on the whole they appear to 
have remained conservative. Thus amulets and razors show that Egyp- 
tian deities were extremely popular, at least at the level of private 
superstition, but these gods seem to have made no inroad into official 
beliefs, since their cults are not recorded in the inscriptions. 

Sacrifice was a significant part of Punic ritual. That on occasion this 
included human sacrifice is not a false accusation by national enemies of 
Carthage, but is confirmed by the excavations in the tophet at Carthage: 
here were found numerous urns containing the burnt bones of children 
and two inscriptions which mention infant sacrifice.2? The children, who 
appear to have been generally provided by the leading families, were 
mostly under two years old. This sacrifice (wo/och), which may at periods 
have been an annual event, took the form of placing the children in the 
hands of a bronze statue of Baal Hammon, whence they were dropped 
into a furnace below; Tanit was often associated with Baal. Although 


20 As argued by CG C. Picard 1964[K 107], 83ff; G. C. and C. Picard 196 1[Kı 13], 62; 1968[K 114], 
150f. 

21 As argued by Gaukler 1915[K51], 11.521 but rejected by Gsell 1912-20[K54], 1v.350. 

22 Dussaud 1946[K 34], 371ff. The American excavations of 1976-7 in the eastern part of the /opbe! 
revealed over 200 urns, mostly of the fourth century, and suggest the possibility ofsome 20,000 urns 
deposited between 400-200 B.C. This would suggest that child sacrifice was more a systematic than a 
sporadic practice: see CEDAC 1 (Sept. 1978) 12. See also Stager 198o0[K 125], iff. 
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child sacrifice was forbidden in the Old Testament (2 Kings 23.10; Jerem. 
7.31; 9.5) and no fophet has been found in Phoenicia itself, it was 
widespread in the West, where /ophbets are known at Hadrumetum 
(Sousse), Motya, Calaria, Nora and Sulci. In some urns at both Carthage 
and Hadrumetum only calcined animal bones (sheep and goats) are 
found. This has suggested a possible increasing substitution for infant 
sactifice, but it would seem that at Carthage the percentage of animal 
victims is higher in urns of the seventh and sixth centuries than in those 
of the fourth. Further, emergencies demanded desperate measures: 
thus after their defeat by Agathocles in 3 10 the Carthaginian nobles, who 
had previously ‘cheated’ the god by sacrificing children other than their 
own, now offered no less than 500 children. The sacrifice of adults was 
not unknown, but the victims seem to have been confined to defeated 
enemies and foreigners (though Melkart received one human victim each 
year). Ordinary animal sacrifices to the gods were of course more 
common, both large and small, from bulls to birds, and we have a tariff of 
the priests’ shares (CIS 165): this inscription, though found at Marseilles, 
refers to the temple of Baal Saphon at Carthage and gives the ‘account of 
the dues which the controllers of dues have fixed: for each ox, whether 
the sacrifice be a sin offering or a peace offering or a burnt offering, the 
priests shall have ten pieces of silver for each, and for sin offering an 
additional weight of three hundred. . . of the flesh’. The smaller dues for 
smaller animals and for food and drink follow. 

The temples and sanctuaries were served by priests and priestesses 
(kohanim) who tended to come from the same families: thus one inscrip- 
tion mentions seventeen generations, another five.2? Sometimes a priest- 
hood might be held by a secular official (as by the general Malchus in the 
sixth century), but probably this was not usual. A hierarchy existed 
within the priesthood and inscriptions refer to a supervisory body of ten 
officials. Some priests seem to have been subject to strict taboos. Priests 
are depicted on three ste/ae at Carthage: one shows a bearded figure, 
wearing a head-scarf and a linen robe over a short tunic, and holding a 
patera and flask; another, beardless and wearing a fez-like hat, carries an 
infant, presumably for sacrifice (Fig. 58). Lesser officials include scribes, 
musicians and barbers; the last seemingly used the ritual razors that are 
found in the tombs (some priests were tonsured). The evidence for 
religious prostitution, whether of women or boys, which was practised 
in Phoenicia, is doubtful, though what may be ‘temple boys’ are depicted 
on some stelae. Votive gifts in tombs seem to indicate some beliefs in an 
after-life. The priests, who held a respected position in Carthaginian 
society, may well have helped to preserve older Carthaginian traditions, 


23 Cintas 1947[K 24], 1ff; Stager 1980[K125], 7ff. 2 Lagrange 1905[K75A], 480. 
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Fig. 58. Carthaginian stele depicting priest with infant (for sacrifice?). 
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even after 146 B.c. Indeed, if Tertullian is describing comparatively 
recent events, as he may well be (Apol. 9.2), human sacrifice endured in 
Africa until the mid-second century a.D. Though in the fourth century 
B.C. Carthage had become more subjected to Greek influences and had 
entered the world of Hellenistic economy, she yet stubbornly maintained 
much of her traditional culture in religion as well as language. But if her 
cultural development was to some extent moulded by Greece, her 
political future was to be determined by her relations with Rome. 


II. THE ROMANO-CARTHAGINIAN TREATIES 
(a) The early treaties 


Rome and Carthage lived in harmony during the centuries of their 
earliest contacts, and there was little reason why it should have been 
otherwise. During most of the sixth century Rome was politically 
controlled by Etruscan rulers, and Carthage and the Etruscan cities were 
united by a common rivalry against the Western Greeks. Any trade that 
early Rome may have developed was stimulated by Etruscan domina- 
tion; it would therefore be handled through Etruscan channels which 
were essentially in accord with Carthage.?5 Indeed regal Rome probably 
had direct treaty relations with Carthage. In referring to the treaties 
between Carthage and Etruria Aristotle (Po/. 111.1280 a 36ff) unfortu- 
nately mentions only ‘Etruscans’ (Tuppnvot) and does not make it clear 
whether the Etruscan signatories were the Etruscan League or individ- 
ual Etruscan cities. In view of the political weakness of the League, 
separate Etruscan cities are far more likely to have negotiated terms with 
Carthage, whose commercial ties were stronger with the coastal than the 
inland cities of Etruria. In either case the first treaty that republican 
Rome made with Carthage probably represents the renewal of an earlier 
one contracted by regal Rome. The closeness of the links between 
Carthage and Etruria has recently been dramatically underlined by the 
discovery of the gold tablets at Pyrgi (p. 256), the harbour town of 
Etruscan Caere, with the revelation of the existence of a shrine of the 
Phoenician goddess Astarte at Pyrgi and the dedication made there by 
the Etruscan ruler of Caere. This discovery must have seemed less 
surprising to those scholars who recalled that at Santa Marinella some ten 
km. further up the coast from Pyrgi lay a settlement called Punicum. 

Apart from the indirect evidence offered by archaeology, our know- 
ledge of the early relations of Carthage and Rome derives almost entirely 
from a series of treaties recorded by some ancient writers. This testi- 
mony, which raises numerous problems about their date and number, in 


25 For an alternative interpretation of the presence of Etruscan rulers at Rome see p. 259f. 
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essence is as follows. Polybius (i11.22ff) quotes three treaties before the 
time of the First Punic War and declares that there were only three: he 
dates the first to the first year of the Republic (508—507 in his reckoning), 
the second is undated and the third belongs to the Pyrrhic War in 279- 
278. Polybius further rejects as false the statement of the pro- 
Carthaginian Sicilian historian Philinus that there was another treaty 
which precluded the Romans from entering Sicily and the Carthaginians 
Italy. Livy records a treaty in 348 (vrr.27.2), the presence of a 
Carthaginian embassy at Rome in 343 (vIr.38.2), another treaty in 306 
which is *tertio renovatum' (‘renewed for the third time") (1x.43.6), and 
yet another in 279, ‘quarto foedus renovatum (‘treaty renewed for the 
fourth time") (Ep. vm, He also suggests a treaty earlier than that of 348 
when in discussing the potential threat of Alexander the Great to the 
West he refers (1x.19.13) to the Roman and Carthaginian states being 
united at that time by ‘ancient treaties’ ('foederibus vetustis iuncta res 
Punica Romanae esset’). Diodorus (xv1.69.1) gives only one treaty 
before that of 279/8: this he says was the first. He places it in the 
consulship of M. Valerius and M. Popillius which according to his 
chronological system should fall in the Attic year 344/3, but in fact 
belongs to the Varronian year 548. Of these three authors unfortunately 
only Polybius provides any details about the content of the treaties. 
Numerous attempts have been made to try to reconcile the discrepancies 
in the sources and many scholars have followed the example of 
Mommsen in questioning the accuracy of Polybius' dating of the first 
treaty, but before we turn to such problems, the sources of Polybius' 
information must be examined. 

The proximate source presents no problem: Polybius himself provides 
the answer. He records that at the time of the outbreak of the Second 
Punic War the existing treaties were referred to in fairly general terms: 
‘but I think a more particular examination will be useful both to practical 
statesmen, who require to know the exact truth of the matter, in order to 
avoid mistakes in any critical deliberations, and to historical students, 
that they may not be led astray by the ignorance or partisan bias of 
historians; but that there may be some survey generally recognized as 
accurate of the treaties between Rome and Carthage from the earliest 
times to our own day’ (111.21.9f). Polybius wished to establish historical 
truth for its own sake (the reference to ignorance or bias of historians 
obviously includes Philinus), but there can be little doubt that interest in 
the topic was heightened in Polybius' own day by the debates which took 
place in the Senate House and among individual Roman nobles before 
the outbreak of the Third Punic War. When events were moving 
towards a resumption of hostilities with Carthage after a lull of half a 
century, Polybius wanted to place contemporary discussion in an accu- 
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rate historical setting. This was the more necessary since according to 
Polybius (111.26.2) even in his day the oldest Romans and Carthaginians 
and those that had the reputation of taking the greatest interest in public 
affairs were ignorant of the treaties. This is most surprising since 
Polybius records that the treaties, engraved on bronze, were preserved in 
the treasury ofthe aediles beside the temple of Iuppiter Capitolinus. Thus 
this general ignorance was presumably occasioned merely by apathy, and 
no one had bothered to consult the documents until in the late 150s 
serious interest and concern was felt in Rome about a possible break- 
down of peace in North Africa and any potential threat from a flourish- 
ing Carthage. 

Referring to the first treaty Polybius says that he gives as accurate an 
interpretation as he can (diepunvevoavres nueis Ümoyeypäpauev), ‘but 
the ancient Roman language differs so much from that in present use, 
that some parts of it can be understood only with difficulty, after 
considerable application by the most knowledgeable Romans’ (111.22.3). 
ÖLepumvevgavres probably means ‘interpreting’ rather than strictly ‘trans- 
lating' into Greek, since Polybius claims only to reproduce the treaties in 
general terms: elol A at avvÜr kai Toraide rwés. He is often assumed to 
have found the treaty in some written source, but, if so, the writer must 
remain quite uncertain. In the fourth book of his Origines Cato claimed 
that before the Second Punic War the Carthaginians broke their treaties 
for the sixth time (fr. 84 P), but the priority of publication of the relevant 
books of Cato and of Polybius is not known: although books Cvt of 
Polybius may have appeared about 150 B.C., and Origines rv and v 
somewhat earlier, the last books, v1 and vri, which are likely to have dealt 
with the antecedents of the Third Punic War at considerable length, 
appear to have been published after Cato's death in 149. Cato may of 
course have discussed the treaties in regard to the events of 219-218 B.C., 
but if they only came to light in the mid-second century, his full treatment 
probably was to be found in the later books. The possibility that Polybius 
was allowed to consult Cato's manuscript before its publication is not 
very strong. Thus if Polybius used published sources, these must remain 
unidentified.26 

Stimulated by current interest in earlier Romano-Punic relations, 
some ofthe leading Roman statesmen may have consulted the archives in 
the 150s and a written copy could even have circulated among them. In 
view of his personal friendship with Scipio Aemilianus, Polybius could 
then have been given access to this to help him in his historical research. 
But this is mere hypothesis. Although our chief modern authority feels 


26 See Walbank 1972[B18;], 20, 80 for a brief summary of his views, which are against the use of 
Cato, as are those of Nenci 1958[K 157], 265ff. See Badian 1966[B6], 7f for dating the Origines. 
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that ‘it is highly unlikely that Polybius himself consulted the text of the 
treaties in the treasury',? it is not impossible and it would help to explain 
Polybius' emphasis on the difficulty of the archaic language (which of 
course provides one of the strongest arguments for the early date of the 
treaty). If Polybius saw the treaty in the version of a contemporary 
writer, he would not be impressed by the language difficulty. His 
emphasis on this would then amount to little more than an oblique 
excuse for avoiding autopsy (since Polybius, unlike modern scholars, 
was not concerned to use the archaic language as an argument to support 
the early date: he accepted this as an unassailable fact). True, if he had 
been shown a private copy by (say) Scipio, who had helped him to read it, 
the linguistic difficulties would have struck him forcibly, since his own 
incomplete knowledge of Latin makes it improbable that he could 
attempt fully to understand and translate the treaty himself. But it still 
remains possible that he consulted the original in the company of some 
scholarly Roman friend: if he approached the treasury of the aediles with 
his patron Aemilianus, he would scarcely have found the doors closed to 
him. However, whatever the intermediate stages, we have little reason to 
doubt that he has preserved a reasonably accurate record of the substance 
of the treaties. 

In view of the obscurity that surrounds the problem, little need be said 
about the possible sources of the information given by Diodorus and 
Livy (pp. 3ff). Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus are among the 
annalists that have been canvassed as Diodorus' source, while either 
Valerius Antias or Licinius Macer seems to lie behind much of Livy's 
first decade. 


(b) The first treaty 


Before giving the terms of the first treaty Polybius stated that it *was 
made in the year of L. Iunius Brutus and M. Horatius, the first consuls 
appointed after the expulsion of the kings and the men who dedicated the 
temple of Iuppiter Capitolinus. This was twenty-eight years before the 
crossing of Xerxes into Greece’ (111.22.1f). Since Polybius clearly be- 
lieved the treaty and the Republic to be coeval, it is unnecessary to enter 
here into the many problems surrounding the names of the first consuls 
(p. 173f) and the precise dates involved in Polybius' accounts, apart from 
any light they may throw on the authenticity of the treaty. Recent 
historians who believe Brutus and Horatius not to have been historical 
figures use this assumption to argue that the treaty was late. If E. 
Täubler2® is right in arguing that Carthaginian practice suggests that the 


27 Walbank 1972[B185], 81 n. 9o. 2 Täubler 1913[]235], 1.27075. 
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treaty itself contained neither names nor date, they could easily have been 
added later by Roman officials in charge of the records: believing the 
treaty to belong to the first year of the Republic, these men appended the 
names of the men they considered to have been the consuls of that year. 
However, at least in the view of the present writer, it is by no means 
certain that the names in themselves do not represent historical figures, 
and even if doubts are entertained about Brutus, there is strong reason to 
believe in Horatius as the dedicator of the temple. In fact the treaty may 
have contained only Horatius' name, as some believe, since the nearly 
contemporary treaty of Sp. Cassius of c. 493 (p. 274) probably included 
his name alone, while Cicero (Balb. 53) referred to it as struck under the 
consulship of Cassius and his colleague Postumus Cominius. But what- 
everthe truth, the names should not be used to discredit the date in which 
Polybius firmly believed. 
'The clauses of the treaty itself are best set out in analytic form: 


INTRODUCTION. There shall be friendship ($:Ala) between the Ro- 
mans and their allies and the Carthaginians and their allies, on these 
conditions: 
I. THE ROMANS 
(a) Maritime limits 
The Romans and their allies shall not sail beyond the Fair 
Promontory, unless forced by storm or by enemies. If any 
one of them is driven ashore beyond the Promontory, he 
shall not buy or carry away anything except what is re- 
quired to repair his ship or for sacrifice [possibly he also had 
to leave within five days, as in the second treaty]. 
(b) Trade within the permitted limits 
(i) Libya and Sardinia 
Trade in Libya and Sardinia shall be carried out in the 
presence of a herald or town-clerk, and the price 
secured to the seller by the state. 
(ii) Sicily [and Carthage?] 
Any Romans coming to the area of Sicily controlled by 
Carthage shall enjoy all the commercial rights enjoyed 
by others. [Since in his comments Polybius adds *to 
Carthage itself and it appears in the second treaty 
alongside Sicily, it should perhaps be supplied here.] 
II. THE CARTHAGINIANS 
(a) The part under Roman control. 
(i) The Carthaginians shall do no injury to the people of 
Ardea, Antium, the Laurentes (so Ursinus for the 
àpevrivwv of the MSS: see below), Circeii, Tarracina, 
nor any other Latins that are subject to Rome. 
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(b) The part not under direct Roman control. 

(i) Regarding those that are not subject, the 
Carthaginians shall keep their hands off their cities, 
but if they take any such city they shall hand it over to 
the Romans undamaged. 

(ii) They shall build no fort in Latin territory. 

(iii) If they enter the district in arms, they shall not pass a 
night in it. 


Since the treaty is drafted in Carthaginian form, the preliminary 
assertion of friendship, which is the chief positive element, may well be 
couched in Polybian terms rather than in those of the original. Polybius 
also records the accompanying oaths, not in the text of the treaty but 
separately in his later comments on it (111.25.6f). The Carthaginians 
swore by their ancestral gods (these are specified in more detail in the 
later treaty between Hannibal and Philip v of Macedon in 215 s.c. 
(Polyb. vır.9.2)) and the Romans by Iuppiter Lapis in accordance with 
ancient custom (a ceremony which probably involved invoking Iuppiter 
and hurling away a stone as a symbol that a perjuror should similarly be 
cast out by his state). 

From the Carthaginian point of view the main emphasis of the treaty is 
on commerce, from the Roman it is on political conditions in Latium. 
One major problem is to define the limits set on Roman navigation: this 
hinges on the identification of the Fair Promontory. Polybius placed the 
Promontory to the north of Carthage and gives his own opinion on why 
the Carthaginians forbade the Romans to sail south of it: they wished to 
exclude them from the Syrtes and the emporia to the south-east. This 
would mean identifying the Promontory with Cap Bon to the east of 
Carthage (Map 12); it could not be to the west since in his commentary 
Polybius says that the Romans were granted access to Carthage itself and 
this could not have occurred if they had been barred from an area which 
started to the west of the city and stretched eastwards. However, in the 
second treaty, as we shall see, the barred zone was extended from the Fair 
Promontory to Mastia (Cartagena) on the Spanish coast; now if the Fair 
Promontory was Cap Bon the barrier running from Africa to Spain 
would have left Carthage itself to the west within the forbidden area, 
whereas in fact Polybius tells us that it was not. Also elsewhere (1.29.2; 
36.11) Polybius calls Cap Bon the Hermaean Promontory 
(Promunturium Mercuri in Livy). It would seem therefore that the Fair 
Promontory must be sought west of Cap Bon and of Carthage itself, 
either at Cap Farina (Ras Sidi Ali el Mekki) which the Romans called 
Promunturium Pulchri or, less probably, Cap Blanc (Ras Abiad), the 
Roman Promunturium Candidum (attempts to identify it with Cabo de 
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Map 12 North Africa in the third century. 


Palos in Spain are less happy). In this case Polybius must have misunder- 
stood the treaty, which will have excluded the Romans not from the 
Syrtes to the east of Carthage, but from the coast of North Africa along 
Numidia and Mauretania to the west of Carthage. The permission to 
trade, under fixed conditions, in Libya, must then refer to the territory 
east of Cape Farina, that is around the Bay of Tunis and further east, 
while in Carthage itself, as in western Sicily, conditions were even freer. 
Thus theoretically the Syrtes coast was open to Rome, but its dangers 
(from which a Roman fleet suffered in 253 B.c.) were such as to 
discourage much trade. Thus in general terms the Romans were excluded 
from much of the southern part of the seas west of Carthage, were given 
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controlled access to the area around Carthage and in Sardinia, and greater 
freedom in Punic Sicily and Carthage itself.29 

The main concern of the Romans was to protect Latium from 
Carthaginian interference; piratical raids rather than large-scale invasion 
must have been the chief fear. In Latium the cities fell into two categories: 
those ‘subject’ to Rome, which included five specifically named towns, 
and those not thus subject. The former were probably dependent allies 
(socii) who had individual treaties of alliance with Rome, in which 
Rome's military leadership was recognized, irrespective of Rome's rela- 
tions with the Latin League as a whole; Rome is known to have had such 
a treaty with Gabii. The Latin cities which were not ‘subject’ were 
probably members of the League which met at Ferentina, of which Rome 
was a member and perhaps the leading member. Of the five named 
towns, which lay on or near the coast stretching for some sixty miles 
south of Rome, that of the Laurentes causes some doubts. These people 
are possibly to be identified with the inhabitants of a very early settle- 
ment supposedly named Laurentum which soon merged with neigh- 
bouring Lavinium, or more probably Laurens was the name of the 
people whose city was called Lavinium (as Ardea was a city of the 
Rutuli). On the other hand in his comments on the second treaty 
Polybius mentions the other four towns but not that of the Laurentes; so 
either he has accidentally omitted it, or the MS reading of dpevrivwy in his 
text of the first treaty might possibly be a corrupted dittography of 
Apôearav (the people of Ardea) or ’Avrıarwv (the people of Antium). 
However, in view ofthe importance of early Lavinium, demonstrated by 
recent archaeological discoveries, and its very close religious ties with 
Rome, it may very well have been named in the first treaty. But whether 
specifically mentioned or not, it would of course be covered by one or 
other of the clauses of the treaty. As to Tarracina, which fell to the 
Volscians before 400 and was then known as Anxur, while it is true that 
in later times it was called only Tarracina, this name may well be Etruscan 
and have been the originalas well as the later name. Thus in general terms 
Rome claimed to throw a protective shield over a very wide area in 
Latium, but there is no suggestion that her interests transcend the 
boundaries of Latium. 

Dothese terms accord with what is known about the general historical 
background of Carthage and Rome and about international conditions 


29 Fora recent reaffirmation of the identity of Polybius’ KaAóv dxpwrjpiov with Cap Farina (Ras 
Sidi Ali el Mekki) west of Carthage see Werner 1975 [K 167], 21-44. He rejects attempts to identify it 
with Cap Bon made by Prachner 1969[K161], 157-72 and Petzold 1972(K159], 372ff. Marek 
1977[K15 3], 1-7 tries to have it both ways by identifying it with Cap Bon and then arguing that 
under this first treaty the barred zone was the Syrtes area, to which the second treaty added Spain 
south of Mastia and (for trade) the African coast west of Cap Farina. 

% For a different view see p. 272. 
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throughout the western Mediterranean near the end of the sixth century, 
or are they so inappropriate as to throw doubt on the Polybian dating? 
Throughout much of the sixth century the Carthaginians, often in co- 
operation with Etruscan cities, had been engaged in a long struggle to 
check the thrusting expansion of the Greeks in the West. It would thus be 
reasonable for Carthage to maintain her existing ties and to enter into 
fresh negotiations with the infant Roman Republic. It may seem surpris- 
ing that Carthage made no effort to bar the Romans from the Spanish 
coast, but in all probability she had not yet gained control of the kingdom 
of Tartessos in Andalusia, which was on good terms with the Greeks. 
This fits in well with an early date for the first treaty, since by the time of 
the next treaty in the fourth century the Carthaginians had long con- 
quered Tartessos (whether it be c. 500 B.c. as A. Schulten believed, or 
c. 450,as R. Werner maintains)?! and thus could insist on the exclusion of 
the Romans from this area — but in 509 they could not do so. The 
restrictions that Carthage imposed in Sardinia and Sicily pose little 
difficulty. In Sardinia the Carthaginians had strengthened their hold after 
the earlier defeat of Malchus: thus the fort on Monte Sirai had been 
restored in the course of the sixth century, and under Mago and his son 
Hasdrubal control of the coastal areas was secure. In Sicily in c. 5 10 the 
Spartan prince Dorieus made an attempt to settle in the western Punic 
end of the island, but he was soon overwhelmed by a force of 
Carthaginians, Sicilian Phoenicians and local Elymians. Carthage, once 
again in control, could offer to treat the Romans on the same footing as 
any other traders in their Sicilian territory. What is known about 
Carthaginian influence in Libya, Sardinia and Sicily around 500 B.C. 
therefore accords with the possibility of a treaty of some such date, but 
our knowledge of details of Carthaginian policy in these areas at this time 
is probably too limited to permit further refinement, and to give firm 
support to a recent suggestion that the treaty must be slightly later than 
480.32 

Before his ill-fated Sicilian venture Dorieus had made an equally 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a Greek settlement at the mouth of the 
R. Cinyps in Tripolitania c. 513: within three years the Libyan natives, 
aided by some Carthaginian troops, had driven him and the settlers out. 
This episode might be brought into direct relation with the first treaty, if 
the latter did preclude the Romans from the Syrtes area (rather than from 
the coast westwards of Carthage), but such an argument should be 
resisted: the incident was only one in a long series of efforts by Carthage 
to keep others out of this sensitive area, and these continued until the 


3 A. Schulten, Tartessos (Ed. 2. Hamburg, 1960), 72f.; Werner 1963[A134], 326ff. 
32 Werner 1963[A134], 316-29, in accordance with his view that the Republic was established in 
c. 470 rather than in 509. 
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second century when they culminated in the aggressions of Massinissa. 
Tripolitania was probably of little interest to Rome at this time, while the 
main concern of Carthage with it was to prevent Greek settlement there 
from threatening her communications with the Phoenicians of the 
eastern Mediterranean. However that is not to say that an agreement 
with Rome that regulated, if it did not exclude, trade with this area would 
not be sought by Carthage. 

Thus the interests of Carthage near the end of the sixth century accord 
quite well with the Polybian date, while K. J. Beloch’s attempt to suggest 
that her international relations in c. 384 B.C., when Dionysius of Syracuse 
sacked Pyrgi, the port of Caere, and when Carthage might be eager to 
acquire non-Greek allies in the western Mediterranean, would provide a 
better date, has not met with much favour: though by then Carthage had 
emerged from a period of comparative isolation into which she had been 
drawn between her defeat at Himera (480) and her renewed efforts in 
Sicily in 409, her wide-spread commercial activity had not been revived 
until about the mid-fourth century, while the Romans can scarcely have 
been very concerned with overseas affairs immediately after their city 
had been sacked by the Gauls.33 

From the Roman point of view also a treaty at the beginning of the 
Republic presents little difficulty to those who accept that she had 
become a fairly powerful state under the Etruscans, with widespread 
interests in Latium, where ‘superior Romana res erat’ (‘the interests of 
the Roman people predominated’: Livy 1.52.4). In a new, or more 
probably a renewed treaty it would be perfectly natural for the Republic 
to claim the same position vis-a-vis the Latins as the last king had exercised 
— though the claim was very soon to be challenged and defeated. The 
very fact that Rome's relations with the Latins deteriorated rapidly and 
that sixteen years later in the consulship of Sp. Cassius a new alliance was 
negotiated under which Rome had to abandon any claim to dominance in 
Latium in exchange for an alliance of equals, strongly supports the 
Polybian date. 

Other considerations, arising from a comparison with the terms of the 
second Polybian treaty, also support an early date, but these must be 
postponed until the content of the second treaty has been explored. 


(c) The second treaty 


The formal arrangement of the second treaty, as given by Polybius, 
differs from the first: whereas the earlier document dealt first with 
Roman and then with Carthaginian obligations, the second subsumes 


3 See Beloch 1926[A12], 309ff, whose views are rejected by Toynbee 1965[A 131], 1.530f. 


both contracting parties under various headings. The second section of 
this later treaty (Polyb. 111.24.8-10; see ı below) takes the form of a 
gúußoàov mepi ro) un Adıkeiv (‘an agreement to refrain from mutual 
injury’) such as occurred in the treaties between Carthage and Etruria 
according to Aristotle (Po/. 111.1280 c 35 ff) and also in a treaty negotiated 
by Tyre with its overlord Assurhadon of Assyria in 677.4 The content of 
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the second treaty also may be set out in analytic form: 


There shall be friendship between the Romans and their allies and the 
Carthaginians, Tyrians (?), and the people of Utica and their allies on 


these terms: 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL LIMITATIONS 


(i) 


(ii) 


For the Romans 

The Romans shall not plunder, trade or colonize on the 

further side of the Fair Promontory, Mastia (and?) 

Tarseum (Maorias Taponiov: see below). 

For the Carthaginians 

(a) If the Carthaginians capture any city in Latium not 
subject to Rome, they may keep the goods and men, 
but must surrender the city. 

(b) If any Carthaginians take captive any member of a 
people with whom the Romans have a written peace 
treaty but who are not subject to Rome, they shall not 
bring them into Roman harbours, but if one is 
brought in and a Roman lay hold of him, he shall be 
set free. In like manner the Romans shall be bound to 
the Carthaginians. 


II. CONTRACT REGARDING MUTUAL INJURIES 


(i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 


For the Romans 

Ifa Roman takes water or provision from any place within 
the jurisdiction of Carthage, he shall not injure, while so 
doing, any member of a people with whom the 
Carthaginians have peace and friendship. 

For the Carthaginians 

Neither shall a Carthaginian in like case. 

Both parties 

If a Roman or Carthaginian break the agreement, the 
other party shall not take private vengeance, but [if any 
one does break the agreement] the wrong shall be a matter 
of state adjustment. 


# See D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (Chicago, 1927), 11.229. 
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III. SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
(i) For the Romans 

(a) Sardinia and Libya 
No Roman shall trade or colonize in Sardinia and 
Libya nor [land in a Sardinian or Libyan port for any 
other purpose than] to take in provisions or repair his 
ship. If he be driven there by storm, he shall depart 
within five days. 
Sicily and Carthage 
In the Carthaginian province of Sicily and at Carthage 
he may do and sell anything that is permitted to a 
citizen. 
(ii) For the Carthaginians 

A Carthaginian may do likewise in Rome. 


(b 


ks: 


Unlike the first treaty, the second mentions by name one (or two) of the 
allies of Carthage. The inclusion of Utica, now a privileged ally, indicates 
greater Carthaginian control in North Africa, but the mention of Tyre 
raises doubts: it should perhaps be rejected on the ground that Polybius 
may have misunderstood some Punic phrase such as ‘the Tyrians of 
Carthage’, which was their official title. The reference to Maorias 
Tapomiov is also difficult; although Polybius seems to believe that Mastia 
was in Africa, it was almost certainly the site in Spain where New 
Carthage (Cartagena) was later founded. In his introductory remarks to 
the treaty (111.24.2) Polybius seems to take Mastia and Tarseum as two 
settlements, but more probably they are to be linked (he may have 
misunderstood an archaic Latin genitive, ‘Mastiam Tarseiom’) and 
Tarseum is to be connected with the Tartessians whose territory ended 
just north of Cartagena at the River Tader. The object of this provision 
was to extend the prohibited area: hitherto it included only the North 
African coast west of Cape Farina, but now it was to embrace the whole 
of the western end of the Mediterranean as far north on the Spanish coast 
as Cartagena, subject no doubt to the exceptions caused by accident 
mentioned later in the treaty. 

The text of this second treaty, as given by Polybius, does not specify 
any cities in Latium by name, but in his comments Polybius says that the 
Romans again stressed that the Carthaginians should not harm the 
coastal cities of Ardea, Antium, Circeii and Tarracina (either he has 
carelessly omitted Lavinium or the name should be excluded from the 
first treaty). This comment however may be merely a gloss by Polybius 
and, if so, the names will not have appeared in the treaty. The towns 
which had written peace treaties with Rome and were not subject to her 
were foederati, such as Tibur and Praeneste in Latium, and possibly 
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(depending on the date) other cities as far afıeld as Tarquinii, Caere, and 
even Tarentum. The treaty then returns to trading rights and completely 
excludes the Romans from Sardinia and Libya, which previously had 
been open to them under controlled conditions, though Punic Sicily and 
Carthage itself remained accessible. 

Polybius unfortunately does not date this treaty, but during much of 
the fifth century the Romans were subjected to great internal and 
external pressure and were not perhaps likely to have been much 
concerned with overseas affairs. Gradually they gained sufficient 
strength to defeat the Aequi and Volsci and to capture Etruscan Veii, an 
event which must have impressed the Carthaginians, but then came the 
Gallic Sack of Rome. After some decades of slow recovery, by 350 B.c. 
Etruria was neutralized by Rome's long-term non-aggression agree- 
ments with Tarquinii and Caere, an alliance had recently been made with 
the Samnites, and though the Latins after their defeat in 358 were to 
prove less settled than might appear, Roman power in Italy was obvi- 
ously increasing (pp. 320ff), as might be noted at Carthage. Thus ¢. 350 
seems a reasonable terminus post quem for the treaty, while a terminus ante 
quem some ten years later is provided by the absence from the treaty of any 
reference to Roman control in Campania. Thus the 340s provide a 
suitable period, while Livy in fact records (v11.27.21) the conclusion of a 
treaty in 348, when Carthaginian envoys came to Rome ‘amicitiam ac 
societatem petentes’ (‘seeking friendship and alliance’)35; this date is also 
supported obliquely by Diodorus' muddled statement (see above). True, 
Diodorus says that this was the first treaty; Livy, however, although not 
mentioning any earlier one, does not say that the pact of 348 was the first. 
It would therefore seem unnecessary, if not perverse, to seek any other 
date. (Attempts to place Polybius’ first two treaties in 348 and 306 
respectively? founder on the absence of any reference to the Campanian 
cities in the second treaty.) 

This dating gains support from the form and content of the two 
treaties, and above all from Polybius' stress upon the difficult Latinity of 
the earlier one. This in itself suggests a considerable lapse of time 
between the two. The theory?’ that the second is essentially only a 
supplement to the first and that therefore the time-gap must have been 
small, has not met with wide acceptance. Rather, Polybius treats the 
second as a completely new agreement, and not as a mere string of 
amendments. The difference in structure (p. 5 26f) also suggests a longish 


35 Calderone 198o[K 141], 365ff dates Livy's treaty to 344 (because of the ‘Dictator Years’ (p. 
348)) and believes that it was a military alliance (societas) and so cannot be equated with either of the 
Polybian treaties, which established only amicitia (‘friendship’). 

% As argued by Täubler 1913[]255], 1.373-4 and Schachermeyr 193o[K 165], 371ff. 

3 Aymard 1957[K 158], 277-93, criticized by Toynbee 1965[A 131], 1.5 36f. 
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interval and Carthage may well have adopted the form of a aóufloAov mepi 
ToU) un ddıkeiv from Greek practice sometime between c. 500 and 348. In 
context also there are major differences. Rome's position in Latium is 
different (the more so if the four Latin cities named in the second treaty 
are merely a gloss by Polybius himself). The importance of the appear- 
ance in 349 of a hostile Greek fleet off the coast of Latium and the mouth 
of the Tiber, recorded by Livy (v11.25.4; 26.14), has been variously 
assessed. If it was merely a passing piratical raid (such as the attack of 
Dionysius I on Pyrgi in 384-383), it will at very least have drawn 
attention to the need to protect Latium. This much may be said without 
accepting the theory that the Greek fleet came from Syracuse (as Livy 
suspected, but did not know) to co-operate with the Gauls who were 
attacking Latium,38 or the further suggestion that the Romano-Punic 
treaty was designed not to protect a friendly Latium largely under 
Roman control but rather to counter a mainly independent and hostile 
Latin League which had appealed to the Greeks for help: on this view 
Carthage will have made her second agreement with Rome, stimulated 
by her perennial enmity with the Greeks and annoyed by the piratical 
activities such as those of Antium which disturbed the peace of the coast 
of Latium.? Further, the outburst of new coinage issued by Carthage in 
the 340s (see above, p. 507) suggests that she was reassessing her general 
strategic position. Finally, the very considerable extension in the second 
treaty of the areas where the Romans were barred or more closely 
circumscribed suggests a development of Carthaginian power which will 
not have occurred in a very short period. Thus the Livian date of 348 has 
strong claims to be the year of this second Polybian treaty. 


(d) Later treaties 


Livy records that after the treaty of 348 Carthaginian envoys again went 
to Rome in 343 to congratulate the Romans on their victory over the 
Samnites and to offer a gold crown weighing 235 lbs. to Iuppiter 
Capitolinus (vir.38.2); no specific mention of a renewal of any treaty is 
made. Then in 306, according to Livy (1x.4; 26), Carthaginian envoys 
went once again to Rome where the treaty was renewed (renovatum) for 
the third time (Zerzio); the later treaty of 279/8 was described by the Livian 
Epitomator (x11) as ‘quarto . . . renovatum (‘renewed for the fourth 
time": p. 518). Thus if Livy's 'renovatum' is taken literally, there were 
five treaties down to and including that of 279/8 (an original one which 
was four times renewed); alternatively the word may be used merely to 
indicate that there were three and four agreements. If the latter view is 


38 So Sordi 1960[J230], 104ff; cf. p. 321. 39 See Ferenczy 1976[A48], 79ff. 
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taken and the treaty of 306 was for Livy the third, either his account 
would imply an original one in the earlier Republic (at the beginning?) 
which he has not mentioned, and a second in 348, or he will have put the 
first in 348 and perhaps thought thata second was negotiated in 343 when 
the Carthaginians may have expected more than verbal thanks for their 
golden crown. If on the other hand renovatum is taken to imply five 
treaties, then four will have been made before 279/8 and this would leave 
room for the so-called Philinus treaty, if in fact that represented a 
separate negotiation. 

In general the 340s were years when the Carthaginians would wish to 
ensure Roman friendship and to limit their active interest outside Italy. 
After the overthrow of Hanno's attempt to establish a tyranny at 
Carthage, the aristocratic regime was now firmly established, and was 
planning renewed interference in Sicily where Timoleon intervened in 
Syracuse after the struggles of Dionysius II and Dion for the city. In 345 
the Carthaginians sent a force to Syracuse where it met with little success. 
They followed this up some two years later by despatching a much more 
imposing expedition, only to see it soundly defeated by Timoleon in a 
great battle by the river Crimisus. While the Sicilian Greeks were facing 
these difficulties, the Greeks of southern Italy, who were struggling to 
maintain themselves against pressure from the Bruttians and Lucanians 
in their mountainous hinterland, were forced to seek help from a series of 
Greek mercenary commanders, of whom the first, Archidamus of 
Sparta, arrived in Italy in 343. Although this area in the extreme south 
still lay beyond the political horizon of the Romans, they may neverthe- 
less have been glad to renew their good relations with Carthage, just in 
case she might (in the event of victories in Sicily) think of interfering with 
the Greeks in South Italy. 

Butthere was another sensitive area nearer Latium, namely Campania, 
to which Roman interests were clearly extending, whatever may be 
thought of the details of the First Samnite War which was alleged to have 
commenced in 343 (p. 359). Rome might well wish to receive some 
acknowledgement from Carthage of these extending interests, while 
Carthage would wish to see such an important market as Campania 
remaining open to her merchants. Thus general events throughout the 
central Mediterranean world would lead Rome and Carthage in the 340s 
to renew their earlier ties: if there was any formal agreement in 343, it 
could either have been a reiteration of the previous treaty or might even 
have included some new terms and thus qualify as one of Livy's treaties. 
It may be objected that two treaties in five years are unlikely, but the 
horizon had changed somewhat for both parties: in 343 Carthage was 
face to face with Timoleon, as was Rome both with the Samnites and the 
threat of the Great Latin War. 
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The fact of a treaty in 306 (Livy Ix.43.26) should be accepted, although 
its content is unknown except in so far as it can be surmised from Rome's 
position in Italy and possibly from the essential clause of the ‘Philinus’ 
treaty. Rome was much stronger than in 348 or 343: she was encircling 
Samnium and seemed about to emerge victorious from her long struggle 
with its people (pp. 372ff). Carthage too seemed poised on the edge of 
victory over Agathocles whose invasion of Africa had suffered defeat in 
307, while a Carthaginian army was besieging Syracuse. Thus both Rome 
and Carthage, confident of victory yet conscious of the uncertainties of 
war, might think it wise to negotiate from growing strength — in case that 
strength should suffer any unexpected set-back. The treaty is therefore 
likely to have recognized Rome’s new position in Italy. This is made 
more probable by Polybius’ statement that in the treaty between Rome 
and Carthage made in 279/8 during the Pyrrhic War, they agreed to 
‘maintain all the previous agrements’ (111.25.2). Now it is unlikely that 
the Romans in 279, when they had contacts with the extreme south of 
Italy, would have been content to see their interests restricted largely to 
Latium as under Polybius’ first two treaties: in consequence a wider 
definition of their Italian interests might be expected in the treaty of 306 
(whether or not any extension occurred in 343, if there was an agreement 
that year). This thought has led some scholars to suppose that the treaty 
of 306 contained the far-reaching agreement which according to Philinus 
defined Italy and Sicily as the respective spheres of interest of Rome 
and Carthage and forbade either to interfere in the other’s territory (cf. 
PP. 4573 475) 

The existence of a formal agreemert that Carthage should refrain from 
interfering in Italy and the Romans in Sicily was asserted by the Sicilian 
historian Philinus according to the express statement of Polybius 
(111.26.2-5) who indignantly denied the fact, pointing out that such a 
treaty, had it existed, would have involved the Romans in treaty- 
breaking when they crossed over to Sicily at the beginning of the First 
Punic War in 264: ‘there is, as a fact, no such documentat all, nor ever was 
there’. The basis of this vehement denial was that Polybius found no such 
treaty in the treasury of the aediles. 

In other matters Polybius regarded Philinus as a reliable historian and 
even used his work as one of the two main sources for his own history of 
the First Punic War, balancing the pro-Carthaginian Philinus with the 
pro-Roman Fabius. Of these two historians he wrote (1.14.2f): ‘judging 
from their lives and principles, I do not suppose that they intentionally 
stated what was false, but I think that they are in much the same state of 
mind as men in love. Partisanship and complete prepossession made 
Philinus think that all the actions of the Carthaginians were characterized 
by wisdom, honour and courage: those of the Romans by the reverse. 
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Fabius thought the exact opposite.’ Polybius’ outburst against Philinus 
was therefore based on an honest belief that he was mistaken on an issue 
in which the honour of Rome was involved. Indeed Polybius goes so far 
as to admit that the Romans could be blamed for their alliance with the 
Mamertines which ultimately led to their intervention in Sicily, but he 
will not have it that they crossed the Straits in contravention of a treaty 
and of their solemn oaths. 

If therefore the essential honesty of neither historian is to be im- 
pugned, one or other may have been the victim of national propaganda. 
So little is known about Philinus that any question of his having 
consulted the archives in Carthage must remain completely open, as also 
must the state and completeness of any such records. In view of the 
commercial activities of the Carthaginians and Aristotle's remarks about 
their treaty-making, their record office was probably well looked after 
and there is no reason why Philinus' treaty, if it existed, should not have 
been preserved in Carthage, and since by implication it branded Rome as 
the aggressor in 264, there would be no need to conceal it from any 
enquirer. For the Romans the boot was on the other foot, and national 
honour would gain by the suppression of any copy in their archives. 
Indeed some scholars go so far as to suppose that at some point the treaty 
was deliberately destroyed in the interests of Rome's good name. This 
presumably could have been done by a clerk at the record office at the 
instigation of some higher authority (after all, in 52 B.c. Pompey broke 
into the Aerarium and altered the text of a law on his own responsibility: 
Suet. Iul. 28.3). 

Alternatively, if not deliberately ‘mislaid’, the Roman copy of the 
treaty could simply have been lost in the course of time. We know little 
about the filing of state documents in the time of Polybius and nothing 
about the treasury (rapuetov) of the aediles beyond his reference to it: was 
it an organized record office or merely a store-room? But we do know 
that Roman handling of documents was unexpectedly haphazard in the 
days of Cicero who complained bitterly: ‘we have no guardianship of the 
laws, and therefore they have to be whatever our clerks (apparitores) want 
them to be: we get them from the state copyists (a /ibrariis) but have no 
official records. The Greeks were more careful about this, for they 
elected guardians of the law, vouogvAakes” (Leg. 111.46). About the 
Philinus treaty we can only speculate. If there was a bronze copy like the 
three treaties quoted by Polybius, it could have been turned to the wall in 
order to use the back for another inscription (as was done later to the Lex 
Acilia to provide for the /ex agraria now on the reverse‘). However, all 
original treaties must have been written documents on skin or papyrus 


*9 H.B. Mattingly JRS 59 (1969), 138f. 
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sworn to by the contracting parties, who presumably would file copies in 
their own archives, and we cannot be certain that all treaties were also set 
up in bronze. If only the original written document survived, it would be 
more difficult to trace, more easily lost and more easy to suppress. So 
Polybius' failure to find such a document (whether by personal search or 
through the medium of his friends) cannot be regarded as sure proof that 
it never existed. On the other hand, if the non-existence of such a treaty 
redounded to Rome's interest in 264, equally its existence could have 
been invented by their opponents. In that case, granted the essential 
honesty of Philinus, it must have been the product of the Carthaginian 
government or an individual which was deliberately foisted upon the 
unsuspecting historian. This is possible, but if true it is surprising that, so 
faras we know, no reference to such trickery was made by that great hater 
of the Carthaginians, Cato, who was so eager to denounce them as 
foedifragi (‘treaty-breakers’). 

If therefore the hypothesis of the propagating of a falsehood has to be 
balanced against the suppression of a truth, any further evidence which 
could be added to one of the scales must come from literary allusions, 
direct or implied, and the possibility of fitting such a treaty into the 
general series. There is one such allusion: Servius in his commentary on 
Vergil (Schol. Dan. Aen. 14.628): ‘in foedere cautum fuit ut neque Romani 
ad litora Carthaginiensium accederent neque Carthaginienses ad litora 
Romanorum’,*! where the two //zora (‘shores’) must surely represent the 
‘Italy’ and ‘Sicily’ of the Philinus agreement. However the value to be 
placed on Servius' testimony remains ambiguous, since it is uncertain 
whether his statement derives ultimately from Philinus (although this 
does not seem probable in view of Philinus' later eclipse by Polybius) or 
from an independent tradition. But more significant perhaps is the 
episode of 272 B.c. when a Carthaginian fleet appeared off Tarentum: 
‘quo facto ab his foedus violatum est'?? (Livy, Ep. xiv). This illegal 
intervention was a cause of the First Punic War according to the words 
which Livy puts into the mouth of Hanno when he was pleading to the 
Carthaginians to prevent the Saguntine affair from starting a second war: 
‘we could not keep our hands off Tarentum, that is from Italy, as by 
treaty bound’ (‘sed Tarento, id est Italia, non abstinueramus ex foedere’: 
Livy xxr.10.8). This treaty obligation to keep their hands off Italy 
corresponds exactly with the arexeodaı ’IraAias (‘to keep away from 
Italy’) of the Philinus agreement. Since the Punic fleet wisely did not 
press its effort to help the Tarentines against the Romans, the incident 
was merely a technical breach of obligations and did not immediately 


^! “It was provided by treaty that the Romans should not approach the shores of the Carthaginians 
nor the Carthaginians those of the Romans.’ 
42 "This action involved a breach of the treaty on their part.’ 
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lead to any undesirable consequences. Finally, another agreement points 
in the same direction. In the treaty which Rome made with Carthage in 
279/8 during the Pyrrhic War (Polybius’ third treaty) it was enacted that 
‘it may be lawful to assist each other in the territory of the party who is the 
victim of [Pyrrhus'] aggression', namely Sicily or Campania and Latium 
(below p. 536). This clause implies that in 279/8 a legal barrier precluded 
the Carthaginians from landing in Italy and the Romans from crossing to 
Sicily. 

If in view of these scraps of evidence some such reciprocal self- 
denying agreement, defining Italy and Sicily as ‘spheres of influence’, 
seems probable, when was it negotiated? The year 306 has much in its 
favour, but some think it a little too early and that Rome would scarcely 
claim to speak for all Italy before she had become involved with the 
Greek cities in the toe and heel, and that the Carthaginians would not be 
worrying about any possible Roman interference in Sicily. On the other 
hand in 306 Rome doubtless felt that both Samnites and Etruscans were 
virtually defeated and that she had no substantial rivals in all Italy. If she 
thought of the Italiotes, she may well have asserted an inclusive claim to 
all Italy in order soon to be able to deal with them free from Carthaginian, 
though not as events turned out from Greek, external interference. 
Alternatively, if 306 be rejected, some have tried to link the agreement to 
the Pyrrhus treaty of 279/8, by suggesting that it was a secret clause of 
this third Polybian pact, diplomatically arranged by Mago on his visit to 
Rome, but this clashes with another clause which allowed the sending 
of troops on Carthaginian ships to Italy or Sicily. Others* incline to 
suppose that the treaty of 279/8 contained some vague, but not explicit, 
recognition of spheres of influence and that after the First Punic War this 
was built up by Carthaginian propaganda, to which Roman propagan- 
dists will have replied by exaggerating the incident of the Punic fleet at 
Tarentum. Finally, it may be noted that if the interdict is accepted as 
having some sort of historical basis, its application need not have been 
absolute: like the later Ebro treaty which forbade the Carthaginians to 
cross the Ebro only ¿ri rodéuw (‘to wage war’) (Pol. 1.13.7), its ban may 
have been military and political rather than commercial.*5 

Even less certain, both in fact and in dating, is the possible appearance 
of Corsica in one of these treaties. In the passage of Servius quoted above 


43 So Schachermeyr 1953o[K 165], 378-80 and Heuss 1949[K 180], 459-60. Secret treaties or 
clauses were virtually unknown in the world of Greek diplomacy (see G.E.M. de Ste Croix, CQ 51 
(1963), 114ff) and such a clause is highly improbable in Pyrrhus' treaty. 

# See De Sanctis 1907-64[A 57], 111.100 and Walbank 1957-79[B182], 1.554. 

^5 Historians who have recently argued in favour of the Philinus treaty (306) include Meister 
1970[K 1 54], 408725; 1975 [B107], 124ff; Mitchell 1971[K 156], 633-55. Cf. also Hampl 1972[K 179], 
422ff; Musti 1972[B120], 1139f. The attack on the treaty has been renewed by Badian 1980[K 159], 
161-9. 
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he adds that by treaties Corsica should become a no man’s land: ‘in 
foederibus similiter cautum est ut Corsica esset media inter Romanos et 
Carthaginienses’. Although Polybius in another context (1.10.5) says that 
Carthage was mistress of all the islands in the Sardinian and Tyrrhenian 
seas, there is no direct evidence that these included Corsica, which the 
Romans captured (from the natives?) in 259. Since the island does not 
appear as a bone of contention between Rome and Carthage before 264, it 
might well have figured ina clause omitted (carelessly?) by Polybius or in 
a treaty which Polybius did not know. The most likely is the Philinus 
agreement, since Servius apparently links the two, and if Corsica did not 
appear in any treaty why did Servius or his source mention it? Did they 
just invent it, and if so why? Or is it merely some busybody’s gloss? 

The agreement of 279/8, Polybius’ third treaty, was probably made 
just after Pyrrhus had defeated the Romans at Ausculum: the 
Carthaginians, who were not at war with Pyrrhus, nevertheless feared 
that he might gain a final victory over the Romans and then be tempted to 
cross to Sicily to help the Greek cities. Thus in order to keep Pyrrhus in 
Italy, they negotiated afresh with Rome. As we have seen, they agreed to 
maintain all earlier agreements: these almost certainly included a fairly 
extensive recognition of Roman interests in Italy and indeed, if the 
‘Philinus’ treaty be accepted as pre-Pyrrhic, the whole of Italy will have 
been included. Polybius then adds (111.25 .3—6) the new arrangements: ‘If 
they make a written alliance (symmachia) against Pyrrhus, let them make 
it, each or both, with such provision that they may be allowed to assist 
each other in the territory of the party who is the victim of aggression.’ 
Such potential mutual aid was thus permissive, not obligatory. Then 
followed two clauses providing help for the Romans: ‘no matter which 
party requires help, the Carthaginians are to provide the ships for 
transport and return journey (reading äpoôov), but each shall provide the 
pay for its own men. The Carthaginians, if necessary, shall come to the 
help of the Romans by seaalso, but no one shall compel the crews to land 
against their will." 

The treaty was presumably negotiated by the Carthaginian admiral 
Mago who appeared off the mouth of the Tiber with an imposing fleet of 
120 ships, offering Rome help. The chronology (with the possibility of 
two visits) and many details of the episode are obscure.” A patriotically 


4 This is the translation by F. W. Walbank, with the change of ‘alliance with’ to ‘alliance against’, 
a view which he himself now favours, since symmachia is a strange word for a potential peace, 
especially one that might be made sometime by partners who were not even yet in alliance against 
Pyrrhus. This interpretation was put forward independently by Meister 1970[K 154}, 408-23 (cf. 
1975[B107], 136) and by Mitchell 1971[K156], 648ff: it is attractive. 

47 Sec Justin. xvrm. 2; Val. Max. 11.7.10. Passerini 1943[J283], 92-112 dates Mago’s visit to late 
279 and the treaty to early 278. Cf. Rosenthal-Lefkowitz 1959[J285], 147-77; Petzold 1969{B1 36], 
149ff; Hampl 1972[K 179], 412ff. For further discussion of the background and context of the treaty 
see pp. 475ff. 
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slanted version depicts the Romans brusquely refusing aid. No doubt no 
direct military aid was accepted (and the modern theory that Mago 
handed over a large sum of money is not based on direct ancient 
testimony, though in view ofthe golden crown offered in 343 he may not 
have come empty-handed); nevertheless the result of the visit was the 
agreement which Polybius records. The great size of the Punic armada 
merely reinforced the importance that Carthage placed on trying to keep 
Pyrrhus out of Sicily by negotiating with Rome. If it was designed to 
impress Rome with the strength of Carthage, it was the strength of an ally 
of over two hundred years standing. 

The history of these early treaties must remain uncertain in many 
points; all that has been attempted here is to set forth their recorded 
terms, to indicate the evidence and to suggest a probable pattern of 
development. A vast number of alternative and often mutually contra- 
dictory solutions have been advanced since the days of Mommsen. They 
tend to fall into four categories: those which set Polybius’ first treaty 
either at the beginning of the Republic or in the fourth century, and those 
which either do or do not accept a maximum of three treaties. Many 
combinations have been attempted, but no single solution has been 
found to convince everyone. What does result very clearly is that for a 
very long period of time both cities found it in their mutual self-interest 
to maintain friendly agreements which would last as long as Carthage 
was prepared not to promote her commercial interests in certain areas by 
aggressive force and Rome was primarily concerned with the peoples of 
Italy. However, Carthaginian concern with the Greeks in Sicily and 
Roman concern with the Greeks in southern Italy unfortunately ulti- 
mately brought the two powers face to face across the narrow Straits of 
Messana. 


II. THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 
(a) The Mamertines and war 


A slight shadow may have been cast on the age-old good relations 
between Rome and Carthage by the appearance of the Punic fleet off 
Tarentum in 272 B.C. (p. 554), but no crisis had followed. However, the 
development of events in Sicily (Map 15) offered some substance to the 
alleged prophetic remark made by Pyrrhus when he was leaving the 
island: “What a cockpit [literally ‘wrestling-ground’] we are now leaving 
for Carthaginian and Roman to fight in’ (Plut. Pyrrh. 23.8: p. 481). For 
decades the Carthaginians had kept up persistent pressure on the Sicilian 
Greeks: though their expansion had been checked first by Agathocles 
and then by Pyrrhus, they had returned to the attack, defeated the 
Syracusan fleet and reduced the Greek cities of central Sicily. But this was 
not the only threat that faced Syracuse. For some time eastern Sicily had 
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been subjected to attacks from the Mamertines, Agathocles' discharged 
Italian mercenaries who had seized Messana between 288 and 283 and, 
though temporarily checked by Pyrrhus, continued to plunder the 
surrounding countryside, Carthaginian and Greek alike. Syracuse under 
its strategos Hiero made two attempts to deal with them: after an initial 
defeat (c. 275/4), a few years later (either c. 269 or c. 265) he captured 
Halaesa and Tyndaris, routed the Mamertines on the river Longanus, 
and assumed the title of king.* He then advanced against Messana, but 
Carthage was not willing to allow Syracuse to capture a key position 
which controlled the Straits: a Punic admiral, who was off Lipara 
keeping an eye on events, intervened and installed a Carthaginian 
garrison in the citadel of Messana with the approval of the Mamertines. 
Hiero accepted the situation and withdrew, disappointing the hopes of 
the poet Theocritus (Id. xv1.76ff) that he would continue the struggle 
like a hero of old, while the Carthaginians added to their success by 
occupying Tyndaris. But the Mamertines were uncomfortable about 
their acceptance of the Punic garrison, since they had no desire to become 
permanently subservient to Carthage and yet lacked the strength to stand 
on their own feet after their losses at the Longanus battle, especially as 
they were no longer helped by the rebel garrison in Rhegium. Some 
therefore proposed to seek a more formal agreement with Carthage by 
which their independence would be respected, but others, who argued 
that help should be sought from a less alien people, the Romans, and that 
the Punic garrison should be asked to withdraw, gained the day. 
The three main actors in the developing drama may well have recalled 
the consequences of another recent appeal for Roman help which had 
been made by Rhegium, Messana's neighbour across the Straits. The 
cause of this appeal according to Polybius (1.7.6) was apprehension of 
attack by Pyrrhus and fear of the Carthaginians who controlled the sea, 
though Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers (Ant. Rom. xx.4) to Rhegium's 
fear of Bruttians, Lucanians and Tarentines; if the latter be followed, the 
appeal will have been in 282, if the former in 280. The reference to the 
threat of Carthaginian domination by sea is interesting, even if it is 
difficult to suppose that Greek Rhegium had much to fear from Pyrrhus; 
indeed the Mamertines might seem a greater threat. However that may 
be, the Romans installed a garrison of Campanian troops of uncertain 
number (the sources vary between 1200 and 4500), but before long it 
imitated the conduct of the Mamertines and with their co-operation it 
revolted and gained control of Rhegium by force. Rome, engaged in her 
struggle with Pyrrhus, delayed action, and this allowed the rebel troops 
in Rhegium to seize Croton and destroy Caulonia. But in 270 a consul, 


48 For a summary of the chronological problems see Walbank 1957-79[B182], 1.54f. 
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helped possibly by some Syracusan troops sent by Hiero (Zonar. 
vil, took stern vengeance: he captured Rhegium, killed most of the 
garrison and sent the 300 survivors to Rome to be scourged and executed 
in the Forum as a public vindication of Roman fides to her allies: Rhegium 
was handed back to its own citizens. These events must surely have been 
in the minds of the Mamertines, Romans and Carthaginians when Rome 
was faced by this new appeal from the Mamertines. 

Polybius' description of the senate's reaction to this appeal is condi- 
tioned to some extent by his use of Fabius Pictor whose account was 
obviously pro-Roman if not a tendentious justification of Roman con- 
duct, but its essential accuracy need not be questioned. The senate was 
divided by the equally pressing demands of right and expediency. On the 
one hand some felt that it would be morally wrong to help the 
Mamertines who had seized Messana in much the same way as the 
Campanian mercenaries had seized Rhegium: indeed the Mamertines had 
even aided the Campanians. Rome had annihilated the latter: how could 
she be justified in helping the former? But on the other hand possible 
Carthaginian reaction could not be neglected; although the question at 
issue was merely aid to the Mamertines, few Roman senators can have 
failed to see that to countenance or even co-operate in the expulsion of a 
Punic garrison might have very serious consequences. It may be that 
Polybius, influenced as he must have been by later events, saw the 
Carthaginian threat in too sombre a light, when he emphasized their 
empire in Africa, ‘a great part of Spain’ (surely exaggerated for 264) and 
the islands in the Sardinian and Tyrrhenian Seas; further he suggested 
that if the Mamertines were not helped, the Carthaginians would con- 
quer Syracuse, master the whole of Sicily, thus encircle Italy and ‘build a 
bridge’ (yepupwaat) over to Italy (1.10.5ff). Now it may be that Carthage 
in fact had no hostile intent towards Italy,*? but that is not to say that 
Rome, sensitive to the possibility of foreign invasions of Italy after her 
war with Pyrrhus which had resulted indirectly from an appeal by Thurii, 
may not have harboured lurking suspicions about the ultimate 
Carthaginian intentions. Further, Rome now had allies in southern Italy 
and responsibilities towards them. If they were not in danger of attack, at 
least their commercial interests might be threatened: what kind of a 
trading monopoly would Carthage extend to all Sicilian harbours if she 
controlled Messana and the rest of the island, and might not the resultant 
economic pressure lead some of the southern Italians to think of casting 
in their lot with Carthage and possibly even to seek Punic garrisons as the 
Mamertines had done? And how would Rome herself view Carthaginian 
control of the Straits which could compel her own weak little navy to 


49 As argued by Heuss 1949[K 180], 457-513. 
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have to sail all the way around Sicily to reach Tarentum and the Adriatic, 
exposed at all points to the dominant Punic fleet? By re-asserting their 
protective interest in their ally Rhegium the Romans six years earlier had 
secured control over the Straits; were they now to risk the consequences 
of a Carthaginian occupation of Messana across the narrow waters? 
Surely some such thought must have weighed heavily on many senators, 
even if they did not go on to speculate in more detail on the full 
consequences of a break with Carthage and the dangers of fighting a war 
in Sicily without adequate sea-power. 

Roman interference in Sicily, however, would aggravate not only 
Carthage but also Syracuse, and Rome had to try to assess Hiero's 
reaction and power. Syracuse has in fact been regarded as the primary 
potential enemy by some scholars and this view has been developed into 
a belief that it was the potential influence of Syracuse, not of Carthage, on 
southern Italian affairs that the Romans feared. The whole course of the 
events of the first years of the subsequent war is interpreted in the light of 
this theory: the conflict started as a war betweeen Rome and Hiero, and 
only in the winter of 263/2, when it was clear that the Romans were not 
going to leave Sicily, did Carthage take effective hostile action and a real 
Punic wat begin. But while in its discussions in 264 the senate may have 
given more thought to Syracuse than the Polybian tradition allows, and 
though the war started as a conflict for Messana, it can scarcely be 
doubted that Appius Claudius declared war on Carthage, not Syracuse, 
in 264.50 

The weight of the ethical argument against helping the Mamertines is 
not easy to assess. It would be unfair to reject entirely Polybius' belief 
that it genuinely worried some senators. Yet the Mamertines had now 
held Messana for a quarter of a century and could be regarded as an 
independent state with which Rome could legitimately enter into rela- 
tions, while their earlier opposition to Pyrrhus might commend them to 
the Romans. Some Romans might even have taken note of the appeal of 
the Mamertine envoys to their common Italian origin (6uogvAo:: Polyb. 
I. 10. 2).5! Further, the parallel with Rhegium could not be pressed too far, 
since Rhegium had been an ally of Rome, whereas the Romans had earlier 
been under no obligation to protect Messana from the Mamertines. 
Some senators may of course have used the moralistic argument to mask 
their conservative dislike of an expansionist policy which might increase 


50 Cf. Heuss 1949[K 180], 478ff, whose stress on Syracuse rather than Carthage as the primary 
enemy has been developed by Molthagen 1975[K 191], 89—127 as indicated above. The latter’s theory 
has been accepted by Dahlheim 1977[J157], 16 n. 3, but rejected by Welwei 1978[K 206], 573-87. 

5! A more favourable tradition about the Mamertine occupation of Messana was preserved in the 
Bellum Cartbaginiense of the Oscan writer Alfius (of the Augustan age): they went to help the hard- 
pressed Messanians who invited them to stay and settle (cf. Cichorius 1922(A26], 58ff). Could this 
version, even if only Mamertine propaganda, have been in circulation in 264? 
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the power of the people and of any popular leaders whom an overseas 
war might bring into prominence. Another possible reason for rejecting 
the Mamertine appeal was the Philinus treaty which forbade Roman 
intervention in Sicily. Such an argument naturally does not appear in 
Polybius since, as we haveseen, he rejected the existence of such a treaty, 
while any pro-Roman writer who accepted its historicity would be ready 
conveniently to overlook it since, if it was still valid in 264, it would have 
made the Romans treaty-breakers. Indeed the view could well have been 
taken that it was (probably) some forty years old and that the 
Carthaginians themselves had in effect annulled the agreement by their 
action at Tarentum in 272. 

Torn between the two lines of argument the senate after long debate 
did not sanction the proposal (rnv yvœunv) for helping the Mamertines 
but apparently referred the question to the people. Since the immediate 
issue was not one of war but of alliance, the body consulted will less 
probably have been the comitia centuriata than a tribal assembly, and this 
will have been the comitia tributa rather than the concilium plebis because 
the matter was introduced by the consul Appius Claudius.5? Though the 
people were exhausted by recent wars and needed rest, they responded to 
the arguments put forward by Claudius who, according to Polybius, 
blatantly talked not merely of help for the Mamertines but of war and 
stressed the advantages that would result, both to the general good by 
checking Carthage and to the individual Roman from war-booty. The 
comitia then ratified ro ôdyua; this word, used by Polybius (1.11.3), has 
caused much discussion since it usually means a senatus consultum whereas 
in this debate the senate apparently had not reached a formal decision 
which it had referred to the comitia. However, since ööypa could also be 
used for the less formal senatus auctoritas, Polybius may here simply be 
using it for a measure discussed but not decreed by the senate.53 After the 
vote of the comitia Appius Claudius was ordered to cross over to Messana 
and help the Mamertines; since the appointment was presumably made 
by the senate, this body may at the same time have given its approval to 
the decision of the comitia. But what had the comitia actually voted? 
Certainly not war, despite much talk of potential war, and possibly not 


52 Polybius 1.11.2 calls the proposers arparnyoi; here he probably means consuls rather than 
military commanders. But as one consul was campaigning in Etruria, the matter mast have been 
handled by the other, Appius Claudius, alone. There has been much discussion as to which popular 
assembly was consulted. 

53 Cf. Walbank 195 7-79[B182], 1.60, 11.75 7; Res gestae 20.4. The difficulty has been met on totally 
different lines by Täubler 1913[]235], 1. 100 n. 2 and De Martino 1972—5 [A35], 11.276ff who assume 
that of moààoi (‘the many’ who Expıvav Bondeiv ‘determined to send assistance") were not the people 
but a majority of the senate (cf. Polyb. v.49.1 and xxxtt1.18.11 for other such possible uses of of 
root). On this interpretation after indecision a majority of senators was persuaded by Claudius to 
accept the appeal, and the senatus consultum (Séypa) was then ratified by the people. This view has 
recently been revived and supported by Calderone 1977[K 171], esp. 25f; 1981[K 172], esp. 34ff. 
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even a formal foedus with the Mamertines; this may have come later, 
whereas the Mamertine envoys in Rome at this point may only have been 
making a deditio ((formal) surrender) and requesting help.5* 

After the appointment of Appius Claudius Caudex the Mamertines 
succeeded in ejecting the Punic garrison; this they achieved by their own 
efforts, so Polybius implies. However, an alternative version, given by 
Dio (xi fr. 43.7-10 vol. I, p. 146f Boiss.) and Zonaras (vıır.8) may well be 
true; while still engaged in preparing his forces, Appius Claudius sent on 
an advance guard under his relative C. Claudius who forced the Straits 
with little opposition, despite a boast by the Carthaginian admiral that he 
would not let the Romans so much as wash their hands in the sea; in fact, 
after a slight skirmish, he returned a few ships that he had captured. The 
Carthaginian commander of the garrison in Messana was no less cau- 
tious: faced by the forces of C. Claudius and Mamertine pressure he 
evacuated the citadel without a fight, but crucifixion was the price he 
subsequently had to pay for this lack of initiative. The Punic command- 
ers in the field appear to have been left without adequate instructions 
from home on how to respond to this pressure from the Romans who had 
in fact not declared war. While Appius Claudius was still busy preparing 
his forces, both the Carthaginians and Hiero, objecting to this threat of 
interference in Sicily by a third power, agreed to sink the traditional 
hostility between Greek and Carthaginian and formed an unnatural 
alliance. Carthaginian troops were sent to Sicily under the command of 
Hanno, who proceeded to garrison Acragas and encamped north-west of 
Messana; a Punic fleet anchored to the north of the town, while Hiero 
advanced and camped to the south: Messana was efficiently blockaded. 
Appius Claudius, either before he managed to get his legions across the 
Straits by night or thereafter, sent envoys to the Carthaginians and 
Hiero, to negotiate for raising the siege of a town which was under 
Roman protection.55 On their refusal to compromise a state of war 
obviously existed, as was made clear by the declaration of war which 
Ennius put into the mouth of Claudius: ‘Appius indixit 


5 So Rich 1976[G694], 120, who also rejects the view proposed by Reuss (1901{K 194], 105ff) 
and revived by Hoffmann (1969[K181}, 171ff), Schwarte (1972[K 199], 210ff) and Petzold 
(1969[B136], 168ff), that Polybius has combined into one two appeals by the Mamertines and two 
votes of the Roman people: first the people voted on an alliance, and later, after Messana was 
besieged by the Carthaginians and Hiero, they voted to send out help under Appius Claudius. This 
view gains some support from the most natural interpretation of a somewhat ambiguous passage of 
Polybius (111.26.6) which however seems to contradict his account in Book 1. In view of this and in 
the absence of any reference to two appeals in any other source, it may be somewhat bold to prefer his 
incidental references in Book m to his narrative account of events in Book 1. 

55 According to Diodorus (xxiii. 1.4; from Philinus?) Appius was sent out only after the Romans 
knew that the Carthaginians and Hiero had attacked Messana. This view however may havc arisen 
because of the length of Appius' preparations; when he was ready, the attack may already have 
started. 
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Carthaginiensibus bellum' (Appius declared war on the Carthaginians’: 
Ennius, Ann. 216 Skutsch). But the precise legal position is less certain; it 
is possible that no formal war-vote was passed by the Roman people and 
that their vote that help be sent to the Mamertines empowered Claudius 
to implement this order in whatever way he judged fit. If, however, there 
was a vote for war, the comitia centuriata must have met (as the result of a 
further appeal by the Mamertines?) and an adaptation of the old fetial law 
presumably followed: senatorial envoys (/egati) were appointed (or could 
Claudius himself have been authorized to act as deputy?) and were 
granted conditional authorization to declare war if the Carthaginians and 
Hiero rejected a formal demand for reparation (rerum repetitio).5° At any 
rate, whatever the formalities, Rome was now at war with Carthage and 
Syracuse. 

Rome had taken a momentous step. For the first time in her history she 
had involved herself in military action outside Italy. True, the Straits 
were narrow and Sicily was almost part of Italy, but Roman troops had to 
be carried across and kept supplied in an island when Roman naval 
power was negligible compared with the great fleets of her enemies. No 
doubt the Romans who had advocated this policy envisaged only limited 
action and certainly not a war that was to last nearly a generation, but 
they do not seem to have realized the difficulty of containing a conflict 
once started: since the protection they had granted to Thurii and other 
Greek cities in southern Italy in the late 28os had led to war with 
Tarentum and in consequence to Pyrrhus’ invasion, had they any solid 
grounds to expect that their protection of Messana might not involve 
more than a limited clash with Carthage and Hiero? That they anticipated 
some sort of clash when they offered this protection is shown by the 
prospect of booty that Claudius dangled before the. people. Indeed 
Claudius' personal ambition and desire for military glory may well have 
been among the proximate causes of the war. Further, he was a member 
of a family which had advocated expansion in the south and perhaps had 
some interest in the Italian world of commerce (pp. 447; 450). But there 
does not appear to have been any predetermined policy on the part of 
Rome to challenge Carthage, while Carthage certainly wanted peace in 
order to maintain and if possible to expand her commerce and her ware 
clausum policy. A series of episodes created some mutual suspicions and 
the two sides drifted into war. When the minor states between them had 
been eliminated or assimilated the two great powers of the western 
Mediterranean suddenly found themselves face to face across the Straits 


56 For recent discussion see Rich 1976[K694], 119ff, who argues against a war-vote. He also 
suggests that the fragment of Naevius which is concerned with the fetials (‘scopas atque verbenas / 
sagmina sumpserunt’ ‘they took twigs and shoots as sacred sprigs’) applies not to the declaration of 
the First Punic War but to the subsequent peace treaty (cf. Schwarte 1972[K199], 218ff). 
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of Messana. Dissimilar in culture and interests, they lacked either the 
diplomatic skills or perhaps the real desire to try to patch up an age-long 
friendship which had begun to wear a little thin. 


(b) War by land and sea? 


Hostilities opened with successive attacks by Appius Claudius on the 
separated camps of Hiero and Hanno, but the course of events is obscure 
since Polybius gives one account and rejects a different version provided 
by Philinus. According to Polybius (1.11.13—12.4) Claudius’ two engage- 
ments were successful: Hiero then hastily withdrew to Syracuse, whither 
he was pursued by the victorious Claudius who proceeded to besiege the 
city, while in the meantime the defeated Carthaginians had withdrawn 
from Messana to the protection of neighbouring cities. According to 
Philinus' version (Polyb. 1.15.1-11), however, the Romans were worsted 
in both engagements, yet Hiero withdrew. It may be that both engage- 
ments were indecisive, with both sides claiming victory, and that Hanno 
retired to protect and garrison the Punic cities, while Hiero, disap- 
pointed that his allies had allowed the Romans to cross over into Sicily 
virtually unopposed, decided to return home. Two hypotheses, though, 
not without attendant difficulties, are attractive, namely that Claudius' 
advance against Syracuse should be rejected as a doublet of that of the 
consul Valerius in the following year, and that Hiero did not retreat until 
263 when he was faced by stronger Roman forces.58 This suggestion, that 
Claudius was far from successful, would help to explain the senate's 
displeasure with him, the Roman people's discontent with the conduct of 
the war and the fact that it was not he, but his successor Valerius, who 
won the cognomen of Messalla, received a triumph and set up in the Senate- 
House a painting of his victory over the Carthaginians and Hiero. 

In the following year (263) the Romans determined on decisive action 
in Sicily by sending out both consuls, M'. Valerius Maximus (Messalla) 
and M’. Otacilius Crassus, with a double consular force and a full 
contingent of allies, some 40,000 men. Since Otacilius was a plebeian 
novus homo and the Valerian gens was traditionally opposed to the Claudii, 


57 In the period of the First Punic War minor chronological problems arise from the uncertainty 
as to whether the Roman calendar and the Julian years concided (cf. p. 174 n. 7), and, if not, the 
extent of the discrepancy. See Morgan 1977[K 193], 89-117, who argues that in the early years of the 
war the Roman calendar was regularly a month or more ahead of the Julian, but that between the 
spring of 258 and that of 255 they were brought into rough agreement by means of a special 
intercalation of two months and remained so for the rest of the war. 

58 So Beloch 1912-27[A 11], tv.2, 533ff and De Sanctis 1907-64[ A 57], 111.109 respectively. Some 
consequential adjustments of the tradition are not easy: see Walbank 1957-79[B182], 1.66f. Cf. also 
Meister 1975 [B107], 129ff. On the political, as well as the military, considerations that influenced 
Hiero see Frézouls 1979[K 177], 965-89. 
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the result of the consular elections must be regarded as a criticism of 
Appius Claudius and the handling of the war. A line of Naevius (Manius 
Valerius / consul partem exerciti in expeditionem / ducit’, ‘the consul 
Manius Valerius leads out part of the army on campaign’: fr. 32 Mor.) 
suggests that Valerius may have reached Sicily before his colleague; at 
any rate his activities are given more prominence in the tradition. The 
main task was to free Messana if that had not already been achieved, and 
to force both Carthaginians and Hiero to recognize Rome's Messanian 
alliance. The consuls advanced into Syracusan territory, and captured the 
border town of Adranum, south of Etna. Many towns soon surrendered 
to Rome: Halaesa, Centuripa, Catane, probably Enna, and before long 
Camarina, while the siege of Echetla (Polyb. 1.15.10) may belong to this 
campaign (the figure of sixty-seven towns, however, given by Diodorus 
XXIII.4, may result from the later number of Sicilian towns after the Punic 
Wars). Alaesa and Centuripa became sine foedere immunes ac liberae (‘free 
and exempt from taxation without treaty’), the only such privileged cities 
in eastern Sicily. But the lack of naval power made the task of supplying 
the large Roman armies difficult, while they could have little expectation 
of taking Syracuse itself without control of the sea. Hiero however 
reckoned that the Romans had brighter prospects than the 
Carthaginians, and his subjects showed some restlessness at the continu- 
ance of an alliance between Greeks and Carthaginians; further, he may 
have felt that his Punic allies whom he had abandoned at Messana might 
be somewhat luke-warm in giving further support. He therefore decided 
to change sides and made overtures, to which the Romans, anxious about 
their supplies, readily responded. He was granteda treaty under which he 
surrendered his prisoners of war without ransom and paid a fairly light 
indemnity of 100 talents (the 25 talents mentioned by Diodorus 
(XXIII.4.1) are probably a misunderstanding of a first instalment rather 
than an additional annual tribute). In return he remained king of Syra- 
cuse and retained control of some thirty miles of territory around the 
city, including Acrae, Leontini, Megara, Helorus, Netum and 
Tauromenium. In fairness to Carthage it should be added that a Punic 
fleet did in fact arrive to help him, but it was too late; he had already made 
his peace with Rome. This treaty was ratified by the Roman people and 
was renewed in 248. Under Roman protection and honoured by the 
Greeks, Hiero enjoyed a long and prosperous reign, remaining loyal to 
Rome until his death nearly fifty years later in 215.5? 

In view of the co-operation of Hiero the Romans decided to send only 


59 Eckstein 198o0[K 175], 183ff argues that the agreement of 263 was not a formal military alliance 
(foedus sociale), but a less formal relationship of friendship — amicitia (dia) — which was merely 
extended to the indefinite future (¢:A‘a didıos) when renewed in 248. If this is accepted, Hiero's 
frequent aid to Rome rested on good-will rather than on treaty obligation. 
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two legions to Sicily in 262, but they changed their minds and sent four 
when they heard that the Carthaginians were recruiting Ligurian, Celtic 
and Iberian mercenaries for service in the island. Both sides were thus 
getting further involved. The new consuls won the support of Segesta 
and Halicyae in the Punic part of the island (these cities also became 
civitates liberae (free communities)) and advanced against the enemy’s 
head-quarters at Acragas. The city lay on a hill sloping down to the south 
where alone it could be attacked. Here the consuls built two camps at 
points to the south-west and south-east, and after some preliminary 
skirmishes they joined the camps up by a double line of trenches in order 
to besiege the city and to ward off the relieving force that might 
ultimately be expected. This arrived after the city had endured siege for 
five months; commanded by Hanno, it was a somewhat unco-ordinated 
but strong force of 50,000 infantry, 6000 cavalry and 60 elephants 
according to Philinus (Diod. vm. 8, but Orosius (1v.7.5) gives only 
30,000, 1500 and 30 respectively). This is probably the first time that the 
Carthaginians made use of elephants; they showed considerable enter- 
prise in the very hazardous task of shipping them across the open sea 
from Africa, but they seem to have been less skilful in employing them in 
the subsequent battle. After some preliminary engagements Hanno 
camped on a neighbouring hill to the west and cut off the Roman 
supplies, which Hiero loyally tried to maintain. But after two months 
(Dec. 262 and Jan. 261) the Punic commander in the city, Hannibal, 
could not face starvation much longer, so Hanno gave battle on the 
ground between his and the Roman south-west camp in a desperate 
attempt to relieve the city with its 50,000 inhabitants. After a hard 
struggle the Romans forced an advanced line of Punic mercenaries back 
on to the elephants and the other troops, thus throwing them into 
confusion and gaining the victory; the Romans killed 8 elephants, 
wounded 33 and rounded up the survivors. Thus the first attested use of 
the elephant-corps, which had been placed in a curious position between 
ranks, had not proved very successful. But the Roman losses were so 
heavy that Hannibal and his garrison of mercenaries managed to break 
out from the doomed city.60 The next day the Romans sacked the city and 
sold the inhabitants into slavery. This savage act merely antagonized 
Greek sentiment throughout the island, whereas clemency might have 
swung it the other way. In fact in the campaigning of 261 the Romans 
made little progress: though some inland towns went over to them, some 
coastal cities, threatened by the Punic fleet, decided to revert to Carthage. 
Further, some naval reinforcements which Carthage had sent in the 


% Hanno's losses in his two battles according to Philinus (Diod. xx111.8.1) were only 300 infantry 
and zoo cavalry and 4000 prisoners, with 8 elephants killed and 3 3 disabled, but the Roman losses for 
the whole siege are put at 30,000 infantry and perhaps 450 cavalry (Diod. xx111.9.1). 
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previous year to Sardinia now began to raid the coast of Italy. Thus 
events in both Sicily and Italy focused Roman attention on her weakness 
at sea. 

Deadlock had been reached and it was resolved by action which 
profoundly affected Rome's future. According to Polybius the capture of 
Acragas led the Romans to determine to expel the Carthaginians com- 
pletely from Sicily, and their inability to take the coastal towns induced 
them to build a fleet.6! They must have realized that only by challenging 
the enemy's naval power could they hope for overwhelming victory as 
opposed to a compromise peace, and they deliberately abandoned any 
idea of a negotiated settlement for a policy of total war. Polybius, 
however, may have dramatically compressed a gradual realization into a 
sudden revolutionary change, since there is some evidence to suggest 
that some Romans, such as Appius Claudius, may have nurtured imperi- 
alistic ambitions from the beginning of the war, and that some, such as 
M’. Valerius Messalla, may have advocated building a navy before 261 
(Diod. xxrm.2.1; Ined. Vat. 4); further, the capture of Acragas may have 
been a weaker factor than Polybius suggests, and the raiding of the 
Italian coast a stronger one. But whether his views were affected by later 
reflection or do in fact represent contemporary opinion, the year 261 
clearly marked a crucial stage in Rome's conduct of the war and in her 
drive to imperial expansion. Paradoxically, the Roman decision may 
even have given some encouragement to the Carthaginians who, unable 
to win the war by land in Sicily, may have welcomed the opportunity to 
pit their centuries-old naval skill against a people with so little experience 
of the sea. 

The Romans had no tradition of sea-faring; rather, their roots were in 
the land. Under Etruscan rule a temporary interest in international 
commerce may have led some to cast a passing glance seaward, but 
subsequently they made no attempt to create a navy to counter piratical 
raids on the coast of Latium. However, in 311, when their horizon had 
extended to Campania, they did set up duumviri navales who commanded a 
squadron of twenty triremes (p. 410), but the vessels may well have been 
only fitted out when needed and then laid up (thus the army of Appius 
Claudius crossed to Sicily on ships from allied towns because there was 
no Roman squadron ready equipped). The crews, if not the ships, were 
mainly provided by Rome’s naval allies (socii navales), while after the 


61 A milestone from the road from Acragas to Panormus built by a certain Aurelius Cotta has been 
used as evidence that the Romans intended to stay permanently in Sicily: see di Vita 195 5[B269], 
10ff= AE 1957, 158  ILLRP 1277. This view however rests on identifying this Cotta with the 
consul of 252, whereas he might have been the consul of zoo, C. Aurelius Cotta, since an inscription 
concerning the latter (CIL 12.610; ILLRP 75) is not dissimilar epigraphically: see J. Reynolds 
1960[B259], 206f. 
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Pyrrhic war, during which Rome had been able to count on Carthaginian 
naval help if needed, her allies may well have supplied ships as well; but 
these would not number more than some twenty-five triremes and 
penteconters. With this development may be linked the establishment of 
four quaestores classici in 267.62 But if Rome was to challenge Carthage by 
sea she needed far more than this scratch force. She therefore determined 
to build 100 quinqueremes and 20 triremes, the latter being perhaps a 
replacement for the outworn duoviral squadron. But her ship-wrights 
lacked the knowledge to build quinqueremes, since such ships had not 
been used in Italy, although for some time they had been the standard 
vessel of the Punic navy. The story goes that the Romans acquired a 
Punic vessel that had run aground in 264 and, using it as a model, they 
constructed roo quinqueremes within sixty days from felling the timber. 
This account has often been received with an element of scepticism, but it 
derives strong support from the remains of the Punic ship recently found 
off western Sicily (see p. 497). The timbers of this vessel, which were 
numbered by letters, were obviously pre-fabricated and mass-produced. 
Thus the Romans may have copied not merely details of construction but 
also methods of production and by a stupendous effort in fact have 
created this great up-to-date fleet in a remarkably short time. Very large 
numbers of rowers were required; the majority were supplied by the 
maritime cities of Italy while the Romans provided the rest. Training, 
however, was needed not only by the land-lubbers of Rome but by 
all, since rowing a quinquereme involved a different technique from 
handling a trireme (a quinquereme was probably rowed by five men to 
each oar, or less probably by a group of three men to an upper oar and 
two to a lower). For this purpose wooden stages were said to have been 
erected on land on which the crews were trained to handle their oars; this 
story of shore-training is perfectly reasonable and can be paralleled by 
actions of both the Athenian Chabrias and M. Agrippa in 27 B.C. 
(Polyaenus, Sfrat. 111.11.7 and Dio xL vim. 5 1.5). It is worth stressing that 
this new fleet was the result of Roman organization, construction and 
financing. At this time the southern Greeks had only small fleets and no 
quinqueremes; their main contribution was doubtless to help man the 
new ships and probably to supply many officers and steersmen, but the 
ships seem to have been built near Rome and by Roman labour. 
The new ships, however, were more heavily built than the Punic 
quinqueremes, because of the way in which Rome tried to solve another 
problem: it was easier to build ships than to gain the necessary seaman- 
ship to meet the manoeuvring and ramming tactics of the enemy. The 
solution was to turn sea-battles into land-battles by adopting boarding 


62 Above, p. 438 (with a different interpretation). A third view: W. V. Harris, CO N.S. 26 (1976), 
92-106 (two additional quaestors appointed with general financial functions). 
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tactics. A new device, which the troops called corvus, the ‘crow’, was 
invented to prevent the enemy from disengaging after the preliminary 
prow-to-prow contact and from returning to ram the less manoeuvrable 
Roman ship. A round pole, 24 feet high and ro inches in diameter, was 
erected in the bows, with a pulley at the top. At its base was set a 
gangway, 36 feet long and 4 wide; this had an oblong slot which allowed 
the pole to go through about 12 feet from the inboard end. The gangway 
could swivel round the pole; underneath at the far end it had an iron 
spike, while on the upper side was a ring from which a rope passed to the 
pulley at the top of the pole, thus allowing the gangway to be raised up. 
When the ship went into action, the raised gangway was dropped on to 
the enemy’s prow, the spike held the two ships together, and Roman 
legionaries boarded the enemy; the gangway could be dropped either 
directly beyond the prow or, thanks to the swivel, sideways (but perhaps 
only within an angle of some ninety degrees) if the ships were alongside 
each other (Fig. 59). Details of the construction have been much debated. 
The hypothesis of hinges which would have allowed the gangway to be 
raised to a full vertical position should be rejected, since they are not 
mentioned by Polybius; rather, the slot in the gangway permitted its 
outward end to be lifted considerably less than ninety degrees; neverthe- 
less its weight will have driven home the spike on contact with the 
enemy’s deck. 

The new naval force under the command of Cn. Cornelius Scipio, one 
of the consuls of 260, had only a brief period of training at sea. While it 
was gradually mustering at Messana, Scipio sailed with seventeen ships 
to Punic-held Lipara which he had reason to believe was ready to go over 
to Rome. However Hannibal, the general at Panormus, sent twenty ships 
by night to Lipara which bottled Scipio up in the harbour. At dawn the 
Romans panicked and sought safety on land: Scipio was captured 
together with his ships and gained the suitable cognomen of Asina (‘the 
She-ass’), though before 254 by an exchange of prisoners he had returned 
to Rome and was even re-elected to the consulship. This version of 
events given by Polybius (1.21.4-9: from Philinus?) differs from a more 
exculpatory annalistic account and indeed from a remark by Polybius 
himself (vir. 35.9) which made Scipio a victim of Carthaginian treachery. 
Polybius goes on to record (ib. 35.9-12) that shortly afterwards Hannibal 
himself on a reconnoitring mission with fifty ships blundered into the 
Roman fleet and lost the majority of his vessels: attempts to suggest that 
Polybius is here unwittingly giving Philinus’ version of the subsequent 
battle at Mylae are not very happy, but on the other hand the story of a 
Roman success at sea at this point does not inspire great confidence. 

63 A version of Mylae: see Beloch 1912-27(A11], tv.1, 654 n. 1; De Sanctis 1907-64[A 377], 111.129 


n. 73. But see Thiel 195 4[G736], 122ff, ı81f. The historicity of the engagement must remain an open 
question. 
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Fig. 59. Illustrative model of the corvus (the details of the ship itself and its construction are 
not intended as an authentic representation). From Wallinga 1956 [K205], pl. 1. 


The Roman naval command was taken over by the other consul, C. 
Duillius, who was in charge of land forces in Sicily. Here the Romans 
suffered a set-back at Segesta, where a military tribune, C. Caecilius, had 
been defeated by the Carthaginian Hamilcar (Zonar. vım.ıı), but 
Duillius relieved the siege of Segesta and captured Macella (Macellaro, 
24 km. east of Segesta?). Although Polybius (1.24.2) places this success 
after Duillius’ victory at Mylae, the Fasti Triumphales and Duillius’ 
laudatory Inscription (Fig. 60) imply that the land-success preceded the 
naval one. At any rate Duillius with perhaps 140 ships, including allied 
auxiliary vessels, encountered the Punic fleet of some 150 ships under 
Hannibal off Mylae near the north-east corner of Sicily. Trusting to the 
inexperience of the Romans, Hannibal did not wait to draw up his ships 
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Fig. 60. Commemorative inscription of C. Duillius (cos. 260) recording his relief of Segesta, 
capture of Macella, victory at Mylae and triumph. The inscription is of the early imperial 
period but may reproduce the original inscription on the column adorned with ships’ prows 
set up in Duillius' honour. 


in strict battle order: they rowed straight into the enemy. But when their 
30 front ships were grappled by the novel corvi and were boarded by 
soldiers, the rest turned aside and tried to catch their opponents 
broadside or on the stern. Polybius says that they were kept off by the 
corvi which swung found in all directions, but since these ‘crows’ were 
mounted on the prows, this would in fact have been impossible; so the 
suggestion that behind the first line of ships the Romans had stationed a 
second which protected their rear is attractive. At any rate the 
Carthaginians were forced to withdraw with the loss of fifty ships, 
including Hannibal's flag-ship, a hepteres previously captured from Pyr- 
rhus, and some 10,000 men captured or killed. Thus in her first real naval 
venture on the sea Rome had won a spectacular victory. Well might 
Duillius be granted the first naval triumph in Rome's history and be 
honoured by the erection in the Forum of a column (columna rostrata) 
decorated with the bronze rams of the captured vessels. His skill at sea 


** Thiel 1954[G736], 185. 
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was curiously not employed again: he re-emerges into the light of history 
only once, as dictator to hold the elections in 231. Scipio the Ass was 
more lucky. 

Despite her defeat Carthage still had a considerable navy and a firm 
grip on Panormus and Lilybaeum. Hamilcar (probably not to be identi- 
fied with Hamilcar Barca) therefore moved to the attack: after inflicting a 
serious reverse on the Romans at Thermae (spring 2592), he advanced as 
far as Enna and Camarina and fortified Drepana in his rear. To check this 
advance the Romans prolonged the command of C. Aquillius Florus 
throughout the winter and in 258 sent out another consular army under 
A. Atilius Caiatinus to join him. Together the Roman commanders 
advanced towards Panormus, where Hamilcar declined battle, and then 
recaptured Enna and Camarina, thus confining the Carthaginians once 
again to the western end of the island. Aquillius received a triumph. 
Meantime one of the consuls of 259, L. Cornelius Scipio, a brother of 
Asina, led an expedition against Sardinia and Corsica. This move could 
scarcely have a crucial effect on the main issues of the war, but it afforded 
practice in mounting overseas expeditionary forces, and it reduced raids 
on the Italian coast. Scipio captured Aleria on Corsica (his epitaph with 
some exaggeration claims: *hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe, / dedet 
Tempestatebus aide meretod’ Che took Corsica and the city of Aleria: he 
gave a shrine to the Tempestates in just requital’): ILS 2; ILLRP 319; 
(Fig. 61)), but he failed to take the Punic fortress of Olbia in northern 
Sardinia. His successor C. Sulpicius Paterculus in 258, however, defeated 
the enemy's fleet off Sulci: Hannibal paid for his incompetence by being 
crucified by his own men, while Sulpicius celebrated a triumph over the 
Carthaginians and Sardinians. In 257 all Roman effort was abandoned in 
Sardinia, where Carthage retained Sulci and her other colonies. Little 
was achieved in Sicily, except that the consul C. Atilius Regulus raided 
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Melita (Malta), fell in with the Punic fleet off Tyndaris some 24 km. west 
of Mylae, and sank eighteen vessels. These successes were a happy 
prelude to a much greater effort for which Rome was now bracing 
herself. 


(c) The invasion of Africa 


Since neither side was prepared to negotiate, the Romans had either to 
intensify their efforts in the ding-dong struggle in Sicily or else strike 
boldly at the heart of the enemy and thus force her to relax her grip on the 
island. They chose the bolder course of attempting to land an expedition- 
ary force in Africa, an unprecedented venture for them (Agathocles’ 
previous invasion would not provide much encouragement). It may 
have been their preparations for this immense effort that had slowed 
down their activity in 257. They needed to build up their fleet and if 
possible to outbuild Carthage. Both sides made strenuous efforts and in 
the subsequent battle at Ecnomus the Romans probably had 230 ships 
(rather than the Polybian figure of 330), with 80 transports and perhaps 
100,000 men needed for the crews, while the Carthaginians put at least 
200 and possibly 250 ships to sea.65 Further, the legionary forces, 500 
horses and all the supplies that would be needed on landing in Africa had 
to be transported. The success of the whole expedition rested primarily 
upon the fleet: if it could not defeat or evade the Punic navy, the losses in 
manpower would be terrific. In the summer of 256 the assembled 
armada, under the command of L. Manlius Vulso and M. Atilius Regulus 
(probably a brother of the consul of 257), sailed down the eastern coast of 
Sicily round the south-east promontory and embarked their land forces 
(probably some 18,400 men) at Cape Ecnomus. They then sailed forth to 
meet the enemy who advanced eastwards from Heraclea. 

The general course of the battle is clear, the precise Roman formation 
less so. The Carthaginians sailed in one long line abreast, hoping to 
outflank the enemy; their left wing, on the shoreward end of the line, was 
formed at an advanced angle to the rest of the line in order to facilitate the 
outflanking on the Roman right. According to Polybius (1.26.10f) the 
Romans advanced in four squadrons: the first two formed a wedge-like 
spearhead (the ships being in echelon), while the third, towing the 
transports, formed a base to the triangular wedge; behind these was the 
fourth squadron, nicknamed the #riarii after the usage of land forces. 
This wedge-like formation has been rejected by some historians: thus 
W.W. Tarn wrote, ‘no captains, let alone Roman captains, could have 

$5 The traditions and difficulties about the number of ships have been fully discussed and cannot 


be treated here; see Tarn 1907[K201], 48-60; De Sanctis 1907-64[A37], 111.135 n. 98; Thiel 
1954[G736], 83ff; Walbank 1957-79[B182], 1.82ff. 
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kept station’.66 Polybius! misunderstanding, if such it be, could be 
explained by supposing that they appeared to the enemy to be in a wedge- 
shape (Polybius' account seems ultimately to be based on an eye-witness 
and to come from Philinus, with some additions from Fabius). This 
could have occurred either if the first two squadrons sailed in line ahead 
and then deployed into line abreast or if they sailed in line abreast and 
then the centre rowed forward more quickly than the wings. In the 
battle, whatever the formation, the first two Roman squadrons, led by 
the two flagships of Manlius Vulso and Regulus, broke through the 
Carthaginian centre which was deliberately falling back with the inten- 
tion of upsetting the Roman order (and possibly even of exposing the 
rear of the Roman front line since the third Roman line was slower and 
could not keep up). However, thanks to the corvus the Romans were 
victorious. Meantime the third Roman squadron, which slipped the 
transports, was forced inshore by the Punic left wing but was saved from 
being driven aground because fear of the corvus kept the enemy at a 
respectful distance. The fourth Roman squadron was hard pressed by the 
Punic right. However, part of the victorious squadron under Regulus 
returned in time to save the fourth squadron by driving off the 
Earthaginian right wing; he then joined the other victorious squadron 
under Vulso and together they converged on the Punic left near the 
shore, where they sank 30 and captured 50 vessels. The Roman losses 
were only 24. It was a spectacular victory which smashed open the 
gateway to Africa. 

After a pause to repair and refit, the Romans sailed to Africa and 
landed at Aspis (Clupea) on the east of the Cap Bon peninsula. Here they 
had good communications with Sicily, could threaten Carthage from the 
rear and cut her off from many of her subject cities. They captured Aspis, 
ravaged the rich countryside and seized over 20,000 slaves. Then on 
instructions from Rome, one consul was recalled with the fleet, while 
Regulus was left with 15,000 infantry, 500 cavalry and 40 ships. Realizing 
that the Romans were digging in for the winter the Carthaginians elected 
Hasdrubal, son of Hanno, and Bostarus as generals and recalled 
Hamilcar from Sicily, whence he brought 5000 infantry and 500 cavalry. 
Since Regulus was acting with extreme caution and making no attempt 
to join hands with some Numidian chiefs who were restive, these three 
commanders decided to attack and marched against him while he was 
besieging Adys, probably some 24 km. south of Carthage, but they were 
defeated on unfavourable hilly ground which prevented the proper use 
of their cavalry and elephants. Regulus then seized Tunis where he 


6 Tarn 1930{K 202], 151. The formation is also rejected by De Sanctis 1907-64[A3 7], 111.141 n. 
202 and Thiel 1954[G736], 119, 214, but is accepted by Kromayer 1922-9[K 186] Rom. Abt. col. 5. 
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encamped for the winter, during which negotiations took place. Accord- 
ing to Polybius (1.31.4: Fabius?) Regulus took the initiative in order to 
avoid being superseded, but Diodorus (xxr. 12.1) and others (probably 
following Philinus) attribute it to Carthage and war-weariness. However 
Regulus laid down such harsh terms (the details given by Dio Cassius (x1 
fr. 43.22-3, vol. I, p. 160-1 Boiss.) amount to a complete surrender, but 
they are scarcely reliable) that they were rejected. But apart from Regu- 
lus’ folly in making any compromise unnegotiable the attainment of 
peace was probably impossible since Rome would presumably have 
insisted on the complete evacuation of Sicily, while Carthage would 
scarcely have been willing to surrender the western end of the island. 

By the spring of 255 Carthaginian spirits had revived since during the 
winter a group of Spartan mercenaries arrived under their leader 
Xanthippus who inspired both commanders and soldiers and encour- 
aged them to believe that they could defeat the Roman legions if they 
used their strength in cavalry and elephants on level ground. So it fell 
out. Carthaginian citizens for long had not fought in wars abroad: now 
they had to fight in defence of their lives and they supplied perhaps two- 
thirds of a force of some 12,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants 
(Carthaginian elephant-hunters must have been busy making good the 
losses suffered at Acragas). After some intensive training this force 
marched out, and Regulus, instead of waiting for reinforcements from 
Italy, advanced with slightly greater overall numbers to fight in a plain 
on ground chosen by the enemy. Xanthippus placed his phalanx behind a 
line of elephants, and the cavalry on the wings. The Romans made their 
centre shorter and deeper, but they were only trampled to death the more 
easily. The battle was decided when the Punic cavalry defeated the 
Roman horse and then outflanked and surrounded the infantry; a small 
group on the Roman left managed to rout the Carthaginian mercenaries, 
but retreated with severe losses as the general resistance crumbled. The 
Romans paid a heavy price for Regulus’ failure to strengthen his cavalry 
by co-operating with the Numidian chiefs. Regulus and 500 others were 
taken prisoner and only 2000 Romans escaped to Clupea; the rest were 
dead. The African expedition thus ended in disaster. Regulus' fate was 
soon embellished by legend: he was sent to Rome on parole to negotiate, 
but he refused to advise the senate to make peace and returned voluntar- 
ily to suffer torture and death in Carthage. In reality he died in captivity 
and the legend may have been designed to obscure the fact that his widow 
tortured two Punic prisoners entrusted to her in Rome. 

Rome's intention had been to prepare a fleet to blockade Carthage by 
sea while Regulus attacked by land. However, before it could set sail 
news came of the disaster in Africa: nevertheless some 210 vessels under 
the command of the two consuls set forth with the changed purpose of 
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rescuing the survivors at Clupea.67 Their approach was contested by a 
fleet of some 200 ships which the Carthaginians had been repairing or 
building. En route they occupied Cossyra (Pantelleria) and then, probably 
in May 255, they engaged the enemy off the Hermaean Promontory (Cap 
Bon) and successfully jammed their opponents against the shore, captur- 
ing many ships (114, or less probably 24). They rescued the survivors at 
Clupea and raided the countryside for provisions, an episode which the 
annalistic tradition (Zonar. vim.14.3; Oros. 1v.9.7; Eutrop. 1.22.2) 
blows up into a Roman victory by land. They then started on the journey 
back to Sicily, but fresh disaster awaited them. They encountered a 
terrific storm between Camarina and Cape Pachynus which drove most 
of the ships, hampered by their corvi, on to the rocks: only 80 of the 264 
survived. Some 25,000 soldiers and 70,000 rowers (who perhaps in- 
cluded some conscripted Carthaginians) drowned in this unprecedented 
calamity. However, since the consuls were granted a triumph for their 
victory off Cap Bon, presumably the subsequent tragedy was regarded as 
due to natural causes rather than to bad seamanship despite the criticism 
which Polybius levels at the consuls (1.5 7.4ff). 


(d) Stalemate and checkmate 


Since their anticipated short-cut to victory had failed, the Romans now 
faced the task of intensifying their efforts in Sicily. Here there was little 
prospect of taking the coastal cities unless they could be assaulted by sea 
as well as by land, and so the daunting task of building up the navy once 
again had to be faced. Helped by the imposition of new taxes a fresh fleet 
was prepared and by the spring of 254 Rome again had some 220 ships 
and the ability to face Carthage once more by sea. Four legions were sent 
to Sicily, where Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, who had regained his 
freedom and the consulship, captured Cephaloedium (Cefalü) but failed 
in an attempt upon Drepana. He then launched attacks by land and sea on 
Panormus (Palermo), which comprised two settlements (Map 14): the 
Old City which lay between two streams running into the harbour 
(modern Cala), and the New City, probably to the south. After the 
Romans had stormed the latter with the help of Greek engineers, the Old 
City capitulated, where 14,000 inhabitants were ransomed but 13,000 
unable to pay two minae were enslaved. Some other cities on the north 
coast, including Solus and Tyndaris, now went over to Rome. The 
Carthaginians, who were busy checking a revolt of Numidians in Africa, 
had not sufficient troops in Sicily to provoke a pitched battle. Their 


67 Polyb. 1.36.10 gives the Romans 350 ships, but see above, n. 65. In the subsequent battle they 
probably had 250 since the 210 were joined by the forty which had been left behind at Aspis; they 
captured 114 ships according to Polyb. 1.26.11, only twenty-four according to Diod. xx111.18.1. 
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general, Carthalo, however, made one counter-attack: he stormed 
Acragas, which he burnt to the ground since he was too weak to hold it. 
The Carthaginian grip on the island was now confined largely to the 
western cities of Drepana, Lilybaeum, Selinus, Heraclea Minoa, and the 
isolated Thermae, together with the Lipari and Aegates Islands. The 
consuls of 253 made an unsuccessful assault upon Lilybaeum and then 
unwisely dispersed their efforts by an ineffectual raid on the east coast of 
Tunisia, where their ships ran into difficulties on the shoals of the Syrtes. 
But more serious trouble occurred when at the end of the season the 
consuls decided to sail back from Panormus to Rome directly across the 
open sea instead of keeping to the coast: they encountered a heavy storm 
and lost 150 ships, together with tens of thousands of rowers and 
soldiers, thus reducing the navy to about only 7o vessels for the next 
three years. The Carthaginians also were becoming exhausted, though at 
some time (probably in 253-251 rather than 255-254) they sent some 
reinforcements to Sicily under Hasdrubal. These included 140 elephants, 
which in the skirmishing in western Sicily often kept the Roman forces at 
a respectful distance, since the legionaries were mindful of the havoc 
wrought by the elephants in the defeat of Regulus. During this some- 
what uneventful period the Romans did manage to capture Thermae and 
the Lipari Islands in 252. 

Rome finally resolved on a new effort by sea. The consuls elected for 
250 had experience in naval warfare (C. Atilius Regulus had fought at 
Tyndaris, L. Manlius Vulso at Ecnomus) and fifty new ships were built, 
bringing the fleet up to 120. The Carthaginians also began to build up 
their naval forces. But before the consuls left Rome a victory had been 
won in Sicily. Hasdrubal, knowing that one of the consuls of 251 had 
returned to Rome in the winter and that the other, L. Caecilius Metellus, 
remained at Panormus with only two legions, decided to strike before he 
found himself attacked by the two consuls of 250 and by Metellus whose 
command was prorogued. In June 25068 he advanced from Lilybaeum 
against Panormus, ravaging the surrounding countryside, the Conca 
d'Oro. Metellus lay low and thus enticed Hasdrubal over the Oreto up to 
some prepared trenches near the city wall. Here the elephants were met 
by showers of missiles, and maddened by their wounds they stampeded 
back onto their own forces. The confusion was completed when 
Metellus launched a sally on Hasdrubal's flank and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the enemy who (according to Oros. 1v.9.15) lost 20,000 out of 
30,000 men. Diodorus (xxit1.21) adds that the Celtic mercenaries were 
drunk, while Zonaras (vi11.14) records that Metellus had uncovered a 
fifth column plot in Panormus and that a Punic fleet had sailed up but 


68 On the chronology (250 B.c. rather than 251) see De Sanctis 1907-64[A 37], 111.262; Walbank 
1957-79[B182], 1.102; Morgan 1972[K192], 121-9. 
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could do nothing; this may well be true, since Hasdrubal in the event of 
victory may have hoped to invest the city. The elephants were captured 
or rounded up (the numbers given vary between 142 and 60). After being 
transported across the Straits, they were displayed in the Circus in Rome, 
giving the Roman people their first sight of African elephants. Although 
the Romans apparently thought them too double-edged a weapon to 
incorporate in their own army, the gens Caecilia adopted the elephant as a 
kind of family badge and, when mint-masters, they often placed its image 
on the Roman coinage. Hasdrubal was recalled to Carthage where he was 
impaled. 

When the Roman consuls of 250 arrived they concentrated on the 
siege of Lilybaeum (Map 15), which was the only remaining Punic base 
except Drepana. Their forces, excluding the ships’ crews, may have 
numbered some 3 5,000-40,000 men (perhaps under the full strength of 4 
legions of 8000 each, and 100 marines for each of the 120 ships). The city, 
which lay on a promontory, was defended on the landward side by strong 
walls and a deep ditch; its harbour on the north (the modern harbour is to 
the south) was protected by shoals which made navigation difficult. Its 
garrison comprised some 10,000 men, partly Celts, partly Greeks. The 
Romans cut it off from the mainland by establishing camps on each side 
of the city and joined them up by fortifications. A close siege followed, 
with strenuous attempts to batter down or undermine the towers: the 
Romans no doubt learnt much of the technique of siege-warfare from the 
Sicilians. An attempt to betray the city to the Romans was thwarted by 
the loyalty of a Greek officer. Then Hannibal, son of the Hamilcar who 
had been defeated at Ecnomus, boldly ran the blockade with 50 ships, 
disembarked 10,000 soldiers and then sailed out again by night in safety 
to Drepana where lay the main fleet which the Carthaginians had been 
building up under the command of Hannibal’s friend, Adherbal. The 
Carthaginian government was kept informed about the course of the 
siege by the exploits of another Hannibal, ‘the Rhodian’, who several 
times managed to run the blockade (vivid details of his exploits, given by 
Polybius (1.46.4—47.10), probably derive from an eye-witness, possibly 
Philinus himself). Encouraged by such daring and by a successful 
attempt to burn the Roman siege-works, the defenders withstood the 
blockade, especially as Roman supplies were threatened by Punic cavalry 
from Drepana though Hiero loyally sent help to the Romans. Lilybaeum 
was still resisting eight years later when the war ended. 

The consuls of 249 took to Sicily 10,000 socii navales who would 
provide fresh crews for some forty ships. One, P. Claudius Pulcher, 
probably a son of the consul of 264, boldly decided to attack the enemy 
fleet at Drepana before its commander, Adherbal, learnt that the Roman 
fleet had gained fresh striking power with the arrival of the new crews, 
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Map ı5 Drepana, Eryx and Lilybaeum. 
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and also before Adherbal received reinforcements to his existing 100 
ships. As a member of the Claudian gens Pulcher was credited with a 
headstrong temperament, and is said to have insisted on fighting when 
the omens were unfavourable and to have flung the sacred chickens 
overboard: ‘let them drink since they will not eat’. However that may be, 
his plan was not ill-conceived since he hoped to catch the enemy vessels 
beached or at anchor. Drepana lay on a sharp spit of land projecting 
westwards; its harbour on the south side was protected by a small island 
(Columbia). Claudius’ 120 ships began to sail boldly into the harbour but 
Adherbal, although taken by surprise, had time to man his vessels and 
slip out along the northern side and round the island and then to fall on 
the Roman line which had withdrawn in some confusion and was trying 
to station itself in a north-south line with the sterns to the land. However 
the Romans were soon pinned against the shore and lost ninety-three 
ships by capture, though some of the crews got ashore and back to 
Lilybaeum. Claudius managed to withdraw with some thirty ships. 
Adherbal owed this success partly to the superior speed and build of his 
ships, partly to the better training of his rowers and partly to the fact that 
the Romans had probably abandoned the use of the corvus after the 
natural disasters of 255 and 253. Claudius was later accused by two 
tribunes of perduellio (‘betraying the state") and acquitted but then heavily 
fined on some lesser charge. This was an unusual procedure for the 
Romans who, unlike the Carthaginians, did not even try, let alone 
crucify, unsuccessful or negligent generals, but it may have been 
prompted by Claudius’ political enemies. However, the result of 
Drepana, the only serious Roman defeat at sea, throws into relief the 
remarkable series of her naval victories. 

Meantime Claudius’ colleague, L. Iunius Pullus, was preparing to 
bring supplies to the forces at Lilybaeum. Sailing from Syracuse with 800 
transports and 120 warships in two divisions and possibly unaware of the 
disaster at Drepana, he was met by 100 Punic ships commanded by 
Carthalo who had just attacked the 30 Roman ships at Lilybaeum and 
now sailed forth to intercept the supplies. He skilfully forced each 
Roman division ashore without fighting, the first off Phintias (Licata), 
and the second, coming up under Iunius himself, near Camarina. Then, 
anticipating a storm, he hastily doubled round Cape Pachynus. The 
Roman ships were exposed on a rocky open shore to the full fury of the 
gale and the entire fleet was wrecked: only twenty ships survived and 
Rome was in effect left without a navy.9? Iunius, who escaped to the army 


69 Diodorus’ version of these events (xx1v.1.7-9) differs considerably from Polybius 1.24. Both 
probably derive from Philinus, Diodorus giving an abridged version of Philinus, Polybius having 
‘corrected’ Philinus partly in the light of Fabius’ version. See Walbank 1957-79[B182], 1.117, who 
defends Polybius’ version against Thiel’s attempt (195 4{G736], 287 n. 734) to defend Diodorus. 
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at Lilybaeum, then marched northwards and managed to seize both the 
old city of Eryx and also the adjacent temple of Aphrodite (on modern 
Mte San Giuliano), the most splendid temple in Sicily.?° This was a 
shrewd stroke since Mt Eryx rises up behind Drepana and commanded 
all the roads leading to the city. Thus stalemate was again reached: Rome 
had lost control of the sea, but the two towns in Sicily still held by the 
Carthaginians were isolated from the rest of the island. 

The subsequent failure of the Carthaginians actively to exploit their 
naval superiority is surprising: even more surprising is that they seem 
even to have laid up most of their fleet at Carthage. Part of the explana- 
tion may lie in events in Africa. Here the Numidians, who had attacked 
Punic territory during the invasion of Regulus, had been pitilessly 
punished in 254, but around 247 Hanno the ‘Great’ led an expedition into 
the interior as far as Hekatompylus (probably Theveste, modern 
Tebessa) where he showed slightly greater clemency, though taking 3000 
hostages. Since in 241 he was orparmyös ev rjj AcBdy (‘commander in 
Libya’: Polyb. 1.67.1) he may have been in command of the interior for 
some years previously. At any rate he appears to have sponsored a policy 
of expansion in Africa and perhaps represented the interests of the landed 
aristocracy. He was also an opponent of Hamilcar Barca who was sent as 
Carthaginian commander to Sicily in 247 and is sometimes regarded as a 
leader of mercantile imperialism, but it must remain uncertain how far 
there was any deep cleavage in Carthaginian policy between ‘land’ and 
‘trade’, between African and overseas interests.7! Whether it was due to 
pressure by Hanno and his supporters, or to more serious and prolonged 
warfare in Africa than our sources record which made it impossible for 
Carthage to keep both a large army and a large fleet, or simply to lethargy 
on the part of the Carthaginians who hoped (very mistakenly) that the 
exhausted Romans would get tired of besieging western Sicily and be 
prepared to make peace before very long — whatever the causes, the 
Carthaginians seem to have missed a splendid opportunity in view of 
Rome’s exhaustion. Yet possibly their own finances were strained more 
than we know, since at some point they asked for a loan of 2000 talents 
from Ptolemy of Egypt, who politely declined because since 273 he had 
been a ‘friend’ of Rome and wished to remain neutral (App. Sic. 1). At 
Rome also the treasury was depleted and the census of 237 B.c. (Table 1, 


70 Junius’ fate is uncertain. Either he was captured during an attack on Eryx but released under an 
exchange of prisoners in 247 (Zonar. virt. 15.10; Livy, Epit. xix) or also having disregarded the 
auspices he was prosecuted in Rome and committed suicide (Cic. Nat. D. 11.7 et al.). At any rate a 
seriba, M. Claudius Glicia, was appointed dictator (a move by Claudius Pulcher's friends in Rome to 
improve his prospects?) but he was forced to abdicate and A. Atilius Caiatinus (cos. 258 and 254), 
with L. Caecilius Metellus (cos. 25 1) as magister equitum, was appointed dictator and sent to Sicily, 
being the first dictator to lead an army outside Italy. 

71 Such a clash was suggested by Frank 1926{B56], 311ff; 1928[K 176], 698. Cf. above, pp. 492f; 
508. 
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p- 137) revealed a decline in the adult male citizens of 50,000 or some 17 
per cent in the previous twenty years, while the losses of the allied states 
must have been of a similar order. Thus Rome lacked the money and the 
manpower, if not the will, to build yet another fleet in the immediate 
future. But she retained her traditional policy of negotiating only after 
victories and so fought on. The consuls elected for 248 were the men who 
had already held this office in 252 when they had served with caution in 
Sicily. One heartening event was that Hiero showed his confidence in 
Rome's future by renewing his alliance which was now put on a 
permanent basis. 

Carthalo in 248 raided the coast of southern Italy, and his successor 
Hamilcar Barca followed suit with raids on Locri and Bruttium. Rome 
replied by strengthening the coast further north by establishing citizen 
colonies at Alsium (247) and Fregenae (245) and in 244 a Latin colony 
was sent to Brundisium. A raid by some Roman privateers on Hippo 
Diarrhytus (Bizerta) did not amount to much. Hamilcar then landed west 
of Panormus and succeeded in fortifying a position on a mountain 
named Heirkte behind the city; he anchored his ships at its base.72 From 
this centre with perhaps some 15—20,000 men he held the Romans at bay 
for three years, threatening their communications, harassing them by 
skirmishes, and again raiding the Italian coast as far north as Cumae. In 
244 he pressed westwards and captured the old hill-town of Eryx behind 
Drepana, but the Romans held the temple of Aphrodite itself at the top of 
the mountain and also a point lower down between the temple and 
Drepana, and thus prevented him from seriously interfering with the 
siege of this city. The Romans knew that the war could not be won by 
land and now that they had enjoyed a few years' breathing-space they 
determined to build a new navy. The senate decided that a loan, repay- 
able in the event of victory, should be raised and that groups of two or 
three men should each provide a quinquereme; how much pressure the 
senate put on its richer members for ‘voluntary’ contributions is uncer- 
tain; unlike the trierarchsat Athens, these men were asked only fora loan, 
not a gift. The allies, who had had to provide the crews, also faced a very 
heavy burden. However, it was a great effort which resulted in 200 
warships, built on the lighter model of a ship of Hannibal the Rhodian 
which had been captured at Lilybaeum; by not equipping these new 
vessels with corvz, the Romans showed that they were going to follow 
Punic methods of combat at sea. 


72 Heirkte (Map 14) has been identified with Mte Pellegrino (e.g. by De Sanctis 1907-64[A 3 7], 
111.181 n. 83; Ziegler 1910[K 208], 2645), though Mte Castellaccio seems to have a better claim (cf. 
Kromayer-Veith 1903-3 1{K 185], 11.1, Af: Walbank 195 7—79[B182], 1.120f). Recently V. Giustolisi 
(1975{K.178]) has found traces of a camp on Mte Pecoraro, west of Mte Castellacio, with associated 
pottery of the first half of the third century; this he suggests was Heirkte. A ship found off Terrasina, 
west of Palermo, appears to be of mid-third-century date, with amphorae and two Roman swords: it 
might have been a merchantman with a military guard or a transport. 
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In the summer of 242 the fleet, commanded by the consul C. Lutatius 
Catulus, accompanied not by his colleague but by a praetor Q. Valerius 
Falto, sailed to Sicily, where there was no enemy fleet to challenge its 
arrival. Thus Lutatius could blockade the harbours of Drepana and 
Lilybaeum and had more time to train his oarsmen. By the spring of 241 
the Carthaginians had raised some 170 ships or so, but they were 
probably undermanned and the crews were not well trained; possibly 
some 60 per cent of these crews were Carthaginian citizens who did not 
usually have to serve in the navy. They planned to land stores in Sicily 
and then to embark Hamilcar and his best mercenaries to act as marines, 
but they were forestalled off the Aegates Insulae by Lutatius who boldly 
decided on action despite a stormy sea. Suffering from inadequate 
equipment and weighed down with freight through lack of transports, 
they were speedily defeated. The Romans sank 50 ships and captured 
another 70 and nearly 10,000 prisoners; according to Orosius (1v.10.7) 
and Eutropius (11.27) the Romans lost only 12 of their own vessels. 
Lutatius and his praetor later returned to Rome and were granted naval 
triumphs; Hanno, the Punic admiral, who thanks to a sudden change in 

‘the wind had got away with 50 ships, returned home to face crucifixion. 
Carthage could do no more: without sea power she could no longer 
supply her forces in Sicily. The long war was over. 

Hamilcar was given full powers to negotiate a peace treaty. He and 
Lutatius agreed that there should be friendship (¢:Aia) between Rome 
and Carthage, that Carthage should evacuate Sicily and not make war on 
Hiero or his allies, return all prisoners without ransom, and pay 2200 
Euboeic talents by instalments over twenty years. In view of Rome's 
losses in the war and of the wealth of Carthage these terms were quite 
lenient, and might seem acceptable to the Roman people since they had 
gained control of Sicily, the chief objective of the war. However they 
took a harsher view and refused to ratify them. Ten commissioners were 
sent to Sicily; they stiffened the terms by adding 1000 talents to be paid 
immediately and cutting the time of payment down to ten years, while all 
islands between Sicily and Italy (these would be Lipari and the Aegates) 
must be evacuated by Carthage. This is Polybius’ account at 1.62.8—63.3, 
but in his discussion of all the Romano-Punic treaties (111.27.2—6) he 
gives the final terms more formally, and these also include the following 
stipulations: the allies of neither side were to be attacked by the other; 
neither party was to impose any contribution nor erect any public 
building nor recruit soldiers in the dominions of the other, nor make any 
compact of friendship with the allies of the other. The extension of terms 
to include all allies on both sides seems to represent a gain to Carthage 
over the first draft, perhaps a concession granted to Hamilcar in return 
for his acceptance of the heavier financial obligations. But there was 
serious ambiguity: were any people who became allies later on covered 
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by the relevant clause? The Romans assumed that they were, but the 
Carthaginians took the opposite view. The issue later became crucial 
when the status of Saguntum was questioned (Polyb. 111.29.4ff). For the 
moment however peace reigned after twenty-four years. 

Polybius attributed Rome's success to the moral and political virtues 
of her citizens and institutions. At the beginning of the war both sides 
were uncorrupted in principle, moderate in fortune and equal in strength 
(1.17.12); at the end they were still equal in enterprise, lofty in spirit and 
ambitious for supremacy, but the individual soldiers of Rome were far 
superior, though Hamilcar gained the palm for genius and daring 
(1.64.5—6). Thus the patriotism ofa citizen army, supported by loyal allies 
in Italy and by Hiero in Sicily (where it is noteworthy that the Greeks 
failed to rally to the Romans despite their long hostility to Carthage), 
gave Romea superiority in manpower and morale that Carthage with her 
mercenary forces could not match. The senatorial government provided 
a continuous drive and direction to the war, but no really outstanding 
Roman generals emerged, partly perhaps because of the system of annual 
commands, whereas Carthaginian commanders had longer to gain ex- 
perience in office; many were very competent and one at least, Hamilcar, 
showed unusual ability and determination. The Roman army formed a 
very efficient machine, though it did not adapt its tactics to face cavalry 
and elephants, but Rome's most remarkable achievement was in taking 
to the sea, in the spectacular series of victories against the age-long 
maritime skill of her opponent, and in her determination to build fleet 
after fleet when she found that wind and weather were more devastating 
than her human enemy. Well might she place the representation of a ship 
on the bronze coinage that she was soon to issue. She was no longer a 
purely Italian power. Though she had not entered the war with any 
intention of conquering all Sicily, she had nevertheless gained the island 
and acquired the experience, courage and means that would enable her 
not only to aim at a world empire but to achieve it. So judged Polybius 
(1.63.9), but he was writing in the light of later events and the implica- 
tions of his remarks may be premature. Rome's desire for empire was a 
very slow growth: the seed may have been sown, but it was long before 
its shoots appeared above ground. 


(e) Revolt in Africa and Sardinia 


The end of the war with Rome brought little respite to Carthage. Arrears 
of pay had made her mercenaries in Sicily mutinous in 248; Carthalo and 
then Hamilcar Barca dealt with them severely: some were cut down, 
others drowned (Zonar. vir. 16). At the end of the war some 20,000 who 
returned to Carthage were herded into Sicca Veneria (El Kef) while the 
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Carthaginians, through lack of resources or meanness, temporized. This 
motley assembly of Iberians, Celts, Ligurians, Balearic islanders, half- 
breed Greeks and, by far the largest number, Libyans, then marched on 
Tunis and put themselves under the leadership of Matho, a Libyan, and 
Spendius, a runaway Roman slave. Revolt spread rapidly among the 
subject Libyans, and before long to Numidia. Two towns, which re- 
mained loyal to Carthage, were besieged, Utica by Spendius and Hippo 
Diarrhytus (Bizerta) by Matho. The rebels, who may have numbered 
some 40,000 in all, had thus isolated Carthage from the rest of Libya and 
forced on her a war that was far more dangerous than that against the 
Romans in Sicily, since her very existence was at stake. Indeed the 
Carthaginians might fear that the rebels would try to set up an indepen- 
dent state, as the Mamertines had done: at any rate they became suff- 
ciently co-ordinated to issue an extensive coinage, which betokens a 
degree of political as well as military organization. The first issues were 
Carthaginian types, some with the ethnic AJ BYQN added; then came a 
series of native types, all with the ethnic and very often overstruck on 
ordinary Carthaginian coins, the main types being Head of Herakles/ 
prowling lion, or Zeus/charging bull. The debasement of the silver (and 
of the few gold pieces) indicates the poor state of Carthaginian finances, 
while the use of AIBYQN suggests an ethnic basis to the revolt.73 
Hanno raised a force which included 100 elephants but he failed to 
relieve Utica (spring 240) and the command was transferred to Hamilcar, 
perhaps on political as much as on military grounds. With a force of some 
10,000 men, including a large cavalry detachment and seventy elephants, 
Hamilcar inflicted a defeat on the rebels who had further cut off Carthage 
by occupying the only bridge over the Bagradas, which ran between 
Carthage and Utica. The tactics of this battle of the Bagradas are not 
wholly clear, but Hamilcar owed his success partly to a feigned retreat. 
Thereafter on Matho’s advice Spendius kept to higher ground to avoid 
the Punic cavalry and elephants. He was joined by Numidian and Libyan 
reinforcements and succeeded in manoeuvring Hamilcar into a danger- 
ous position, but the Carthaginian managed to fight his way out and tried 
to check the revolt by showing leniency to his prisoners. However 
Spendius thwarted any hope of compromise by torturing 700 of his 
prisoners. The revolt had spread not only to Numidia, but to Sardinia 
where the Punic mercenaries rebelled and killed their Carthaginian 
commander. When the Carthaginians sent reinforcements to the island, 
they joined the rebels, crucified their commander and officers and 
tortured and murdered all the Carthaginians in the island. Like their 
fellows in Africa, with whom they were in touch, they too issued a 


73 On the coinage see Robinson 1943[{K120], ıff, 195 3(K 121], 27ff; 1956[K 122], off. 
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coinage: this was only of bronze and was often overstruck on Sardo- 
Punic issues; it shows the head of Isis / three corn ears or less commonly 
head of Tanit / single ear of corn or else a plough.74 In Africa Spendius 
and Matho gained control of Utica and Hippo and moved against 
Carthage itself from their base at Tunis, though without sea-power their 
prospects were slight. The Carthaginians in fact received substantial 
supplies from Hiero and indeed from Rome. They had recently captured 
some Italian traders bringing goods to the rebels, but when the Romans 
complained they returned 5oo prisoners. The Romans were pleased and 
henceforth allowed supplies to be sent to Carthage but not to the rebels, 
and a general exchange of prisoners took place. These cordial relations 
were strengthened when Rome declined an invitation from the rebels in 
Sardinia to occupy the island and also a slightly later appeal from Utica. 

The “Truceless War’ in Africa continued with increasing cruelties and 
atrocities and with no regard for the normal conditions of warfare. Since 
Hanno and Hamilcar were at logger-heads, the Carthaginians took the 
unusual step of letting the army choose between them and it chose 
Hamilcar who soon succeeded in annihilating Spendius' force at Prion 
(possibly near Sidi Jedid, west of Hammamet, but more probably nearer 
Tunis). He then closed in on Matho at Tunis and encamped at the south 
end of the isthmus on which Tunis lay, while Hannibal (the man who 
took Hanno's place, and possibly the blockade-runner at Lilybaeum) 
tried to hold the northern end. But Matho, stung to action by the 
gruesome sight of Spendius and other prisoners being crucified, was too 
quick for him and captured Hannibal and his camp. He then crucified 
Hannibal on the cross on which Spendius had just died and massacred 
thirty leading Carthaginians. Hamilcar, forced to raise the siege of Tunis, 
withdrew to the mouth ofthe Bagradas. In the ensuing winter new forces 
were taised and Hamilcarand Hanno were forced into a reconciliation by 
the thirty members of the Carthaginian council: Hamilcar's discomfiture 
at Tunis had given Hanno's faction a chance to re-establish his authority. 
A final battle was fought at an unknown site, with probably 40,000 
Carthaginians against 30,000 rebels who were overwhelmed. The rest of 
Libya submitted at once, apart from Utica and Hippo which were forced 
to surrender after short sieges by Hamilcar and Hanno. Matho was led in 
a triumphal procession through the streets of Carthage and then tor- 
tured. Thus ended the war (probably in 237 rather than 238) which 
Polybius describes at length (1.65—88), a war which ‘far surpassed all the 
wars we know of in cruelty and inhumanity’. Carthage thus survived a 
ghastly struggle that threatened her very life. Polybius however ended 
his account of it in his first book by devoting a paragraph to an event of 
great significance for the future: Rome's seizure of Sardinia. 


74 See Robinson 1945[K 120], 1ff. 
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As soon as the Carthaginians were free from the Libyan war they 
determined to recover Sardinia, and since their relations with Rome were 
so good, they can have expected little trouble. But when the rebel 
mercenaries in Sardinia had been driven out by the natives, had crossed 
over to Italy and appealed to Rome, the Romans suddenly reversed their 
policy before the island was occupied by Punic forces. If they acted with 
decision Carthage could hardly stop them since she virtually lacked a 
fleet and had few resources left. However, when Carthage understood 
that Rome was going to intervene, she informed Rome that she had prior 
claims and intended to occupy the island herself. The Romans promptly 
alleged that her preparations were directed against themselves and 
bluntly passed a war-vote against her. The exact course of the subsequent 
diplomatic negotiations cannot be recovered from Polybius' somewhat 
vague and brief account. It is likely that a senatorial legation conveyed to 
Carthage news of this declaration in the form of an ultimatum (rerum 
repetitio) and then refrained from an indictio belli when the Carthaginians 
accepted their terms, so that war was never fully declared. Alternatively, 
the Romans may only have notified the Carthaginians of their decision 
and have left it to them to send an embassy to Rome to try to persuade 
them to change their minds.?5 But whether or nota full declaration of war 
was ever passed, no hostilities followed because Carthage capitulated and 
accepted Rome’s terms. She agreed to surrender Sardinia and pay 1200 
talents — a settlement denounced by Polybius as ‘contrary to all justice’. 
This was unprovoked aggression and treaty-breaking by Rome. There 
was no excuse. Rome could not justifiably claim that Carthage had 
forfeited her rights in Sardinia either because she had left it in rebel hands 
for a year or two or because of the previous capture of Italian merchants 
who had been helping the rebels, and Sardinia certainly could not be 
classed among ‘the islands between Sicily and Italy’ which had been 
granted to Rome by the treaty of 241, though Roman annalists might try 
to argue otherwise. But some reason there must have been. Rome was 
presumably suddenly persuaded (perhaps after sharp differences in the 
senate) of the potential future danger of allowing Carthage to control an 
island so near to Italy. It is a tragedy that the Romans had not taken this 
view in 241 since if they had then insisted on the surrender of Sardinia it is 
difficult to see how the Carthaginians could have refused: it would have 
caused anger in place of the brief period of friendship, but it might have 
been accepted as inevitable. As it was, though in fact an extra clause had 
as it were been added to the Peace of Lutatius (the terms were embodied 
in an émouvOnx7 (codicil) to the treaty of 241, and not in a fresh foedus), 
Carthage felt such a deep sense of injustice that relations were perma- 
nently embittered and the way was paved for another Punic war. 


75 For the former view see Walbank 1949[G745], 15f and 1957—79[B 182], 1.149; for the latter see 
Rich 1976[K694], 64ff. 
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POSTSCRIPT. THE EMERGENCE OF THE PROVINCIAL SYSTEM‘ 
A. E. ASTIN 


The First Punic War set in train a transformation of relationships 
throughout the Mediterranean world. This was the first phase of a new 
age of expansion, in which already Roman horizons had been extended 
beyond Italy, the power structure of the western Mediterranean had been 
radically changed, and Rome's dealings with extra-Italian powers had led 
to permanent control of overseas territories. For it is evident that, 
whatever motives may have been at work in Rome — the desire to exclude 
Carthage from strategic territories, or the straightforward exploitation 
of resources, or even the positive enjoyment of dominion - there was no 
intention of withdrawing either from Sicily or from Sardinia and 
Corsica. 

It is commonly said that the acquisition of these overseas territories 
presented Rome with new problems, or at least posed new questions; yet 
it may be doubted whether it was perceived immediately as having done 
so. In Sicily a pattern of control had been shaped largely by relationships 
established on an ad hoc basis, no doubt with much regard to short-term 
considerations during the prolonged struggle for the island. When the 
war ended it is likely at first to have been assumed that these relationships 
would continue of themselves and would function as before; even the 
payment of tribute, probably begun during the war and systematized on 
the model of the methods used in the kingdom of Syracuse, was perhaps 
expected to operate more or less automatically. It may be guessed that it 
was this legacy of relationships rather than any conscious abandonment 
of an earlier policy which accounts for the almost total absence from the 
Sicilian scene of bilateral treaties such as had been employed to shape 
Rome's relationships with the peoples of Italy. Nevertheless in the 
course of time Rome did find a need to take new measures — measures the 
very modesty and simplicity of which were ultimately to have profound 
implications for the manner in which a vast empire was administered. 

The administrative provision made for Sicily in the years immediately 
after the war is not known. Perhaps there was virtually none beyond a 
reliance on messages between the Sicilian communities and the magis- 
trates and senate in Rome, supplemented by occasional visits to the island 
by senatorial envoys or military officers. At any rate, it is most unlikely 
that one of the senior magistrates was normally stationed there, for they 
still numbered only four - the two consuls and two praetors — and there 


76 "This section was contributed after the death of Professor Scullard. Its subject-matter was 
discussed by him in his History of the Roman World, 753 to 146 B.C. (1980[A 119]) 179-86. The most 
important extended discussion remains Badian 1958[A8], chapter 11. 
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was much to occupy them elsewhere.7? But therein lies a major difference 
from the war-years, when the presence of a senior magistrate to conduct 
the war had provided also an immediate and clearly located source of 
overriding authority within the island. Subsequent events suggest that 
over a period of time the absence of this element from the nexus of 
relationships began to have discernible consequences. It can be 
conjectured that such consequences manifested themselves in uncertain 
and disputed rights of jurisdiction; perhaps in difficulties over the 
calculation or collection of tribute; and conceivably in disorders. A 
possible response would have been a wholesale revision of the relation- 
ships, such as the general imposition of treaties on the familiar Italian 
model; but a simpler solution was chosen, namely to restore to the island 
the focus of authority which had been removed at the end of the war — in 
other words, to arrange for a magistrate to be sent to Sicily each year. 
Furthermore this was a choice which, besides having the virtue of 
simplicity, could well have been influenced also by recent experience in 
Sardinia, where rather different circumstances had nevertheless created a 
need for a similar solution. The formal seizure of Sardinia had been 
followed by prolonged resistance on the part of the native population. 
The resulting wars of conquest required the presence of a Roman 
magistrate in command of an army in virtually every year,’8 which in turn 
must have created a sense of a continuing need for a substantial military 
presence. In Roman terms that implied a continuing magisterial 
presence. 

Thus in both Sicily and Sardinia the need for new provision emerged 
over a period of time. Fourteen years after the conclusion of the First 
Punic War the response to that need was implemented. The number of 
praetors was doubled, and of the four elected in 227 one was assigned 
Sicily as his particular sphere of responsibility — his provincia — and 
another Sardinia and Corsica. The latter was a Marcus Valerius, the 
former none other than Gaius Flaminius.” Their appointment initiated a 
shift in the meaning of the word ‘provincia’, which soon came to signify a 
subject territory placed under the authority of a Roman magistrate (or, 
later, pro-magistrate). More importantly it established the pattern of the 
administration of further such territories as they were acquired. Each 
was placed under one of the annual magistrates, who commanded any 
military units assigned to his province but otherwise was supported only 
by his personal staff. Below that level there generally lay a mosaic of 
territorially defined communities (civitates) which furnished their own 
leaders and officials. Not surprisingly, such a governor concerned 


7 MRR 1221-8. 
78 Evidence collected in MRR 1.221-8; see esp. Zonar. v111.18 and the Fasti Triumphales for these 
years. 79 Solin. v.1; Livy, Epit. xx; cf. Dig. 1.2.2.32. 
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himself especially with jurisdiction and the maintenance of order; and 
though he could and sometimes did interfere arbitrarily and with over- 
riding authority in almost any matter, he had neither the inclination nor 
the means to regulate systematically the general life of his province and 
the affairs of its communities. 

With the expansion of empire came new developments: different 
methods of collecting taxes were tried; in 197 two more praetors were 
added, almost certainly in direct response to the recent acquisition of two 
Spanish provinces,® and the evolution of the concept of a ‘pro-magis- 
trate' (p. 457) made it possible to extend a governor's term of office to a 
second year, or sometimes even further. Nevertheless the administration 
which Rome supplied to each of her provinces continued in the mould 
created by the early experiences in Sicily and Sardinia, consisting essen- 
tially of a powerful governor who was also the military commander but 
who otherwise had no pyramid of Roman administrators below him. 


80 Livy xxxt1.27.6; cf. Dig. 1.2.2.32. 
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Notes: (i) The dates here given for Roman republican history are based on the conventional 
translation of the relevant Roman consular year into B.C. terms. This may, however, be misleading 
since there was no fixed date for the start of the consular year until 222 B.C., when the Ides of March 
seems to have become the norm (altered to 1 January in 153 B.C.). Asa result, for the period covered 
by this Table the consular year may seldom (if ever) have coincided with the calendar year of modern 
reckoning. 

(ii) The Varronian chronological scheme employed here for those events of Roman history 
(columns 1 and 2) which are recorded by literary sources is defective for the period before 300 s.c. 
(p. 625). Such dates cannot, therefore, be synchronized with items in column 5, whose date usually 
derives from Greek sources. 

(iii) The Table for the most part reproduces the data of the literary tradition for non-archaco- 
logical items. In consequence, the authenticity and/or date of many such items are controversial. 
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ROME: INTERNAL HISTORY 


1600-1000? Middle and late Bronze Age. 
Appennine and Sub-Appennine 
material from Sant? Omobono fill. 


. 1100? Foundation of Rome according to 


Ennius. : 

1000-900 Latial Culture ı (Final Bronze 
Age). Forum tombs. Palatine tomb(?). 
Cremation (with hut urns) pre- 
dominant. ?Earliest material from 
Capitol. 

900-830 Latial Culture 114 (Iron Age). 
Forum and Forum Augustum tombs. 
Progressive introduction of inhumation 
(fossa tombs). 

830-770 Latial Culture 118. Forum tombs 
cease: Esquiline necropolis begins. 
Inhumation predominant. 


814/13 Foundation of Rome according to 


€. 


Timaeus. 


770-730 Latial Culture ni. Esquiline and 
Quirinal tombs. Hut remains on 
Palatine, in Forum and Forum 
Boarium. Votive material at S. Maria 
della Vittoria (Quirinal). Euboean- 
Cycladic pottery, especially at Sant’ 
Omobono. Introduction of whecl-made 
pottery. 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


GREECE, CARTHAGE 


AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


e. 1000-900? Final Bronze Age (Proto- 
Villanovan) in Etruria (and at Capua). 


¢. 900-730/20 Iron Age Villanovan in 
Etruria (and at Capua and 
Pontecagnano). 


814/13 Foundation of Carthage according to 
Timaeus. 

c. 775-750 Euboean colony at Pithecusae 
(Ischia). 
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753 Foundation of Rome according to 
Atticus and Varro. 
753-715 Reign of Romulus. Creation of 


basic political and religious institutions. 
Incorporation of Sabines and joint rule 


with Titus Tatius. 
750 


c. 730-630 Latial Culture Iva (early and 
middle orientalizing). Esquiline tombs 
Child burials in Forum. Huts in 
Forum and Forum Boarium. 


715-672 Reign of Numa. Creation of major 
public religious institutions. 


700 


672-640 Reign of Tullus Hostilius. 


753-715 Reign of Romulus: 


Conquest of Caenina, Antemnae, 
Crustumerium. 

Acquisition of Septem Pagi. 

Campaign against Fidenae. 

Colony at Fidenae. 


672-640 Reign of Tullus Hostilius: 
Absorption of Alba Longa. 
Establishment of Roman hegemony 

in Latium. 
Wars against Fidenae, Veii and 
Sabines. 


c. 750-725 Euboean colony at Cumae. 

c. 750-700 Start of Phoenician settlements at 
Carthage, Utica, Motya, Panormus(?), 
in south Spain and Sardinia. 

734 Chalcidian colony at Naxus. 

733 Corinthian colony at Syracuse. 

c. 730 Cumaean-Euboean colony at Zancle. 
Rhegium founded from Zancle. 

c. 730/720-580 Orientalizing phase in Etruria 
(south of Appennines) and Campania. 


c. 720 Achaean colony at Sybaris. 

¢. 709 Achaean colony at Croton. 

c. 706-705 Spartan colony at Tarentum. 

c. 700 Alphabet introduced in Central Italy. 

688 Rhodian-Cretan colony at Gela. 

¢. 680-650? Ionian colony at Siris. 

679 or 673 'Locrian' colony at Epizephyrian 
Locri. 

c. 675? Cumaean(?) colony at Parthenope 
(Naples). 


Leg 
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650 


640 | 640-616 Reign of Ancus Marcius. 


630 | ¢. 630-570 Latial Culture rvs (late 
orientalizing). Progressive reduction in 
grave goods. Esquiline tomb 125 
(chamber tomb). Sun-dried brick and 
tile construction begins. 
625 e. 625 Paving of Forum (with Comitium). 
First structure at Regia. 
e. 625-600 Open-air shrine at Sant’ 
Omobono. 
Earliest pottery from pozzo near 
temple of Vesta. 
First phase of Curia Hostilia. 
Votive deposit on Capitol. 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


640-616 Reign of Ancus Marcius: 
Conquest of Ficana, Politorium, 
Tellenae, Medullia. 
Roman colony at Ostia. 
Defeats of Veientes, Sabines and 
Volsci and capture of Fidenae and 
Velitrae (Dion. Hal.). 


GREECE, CARTHAGE 
AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


¢. 656? Fall of Bacchiads at Corinth; 
emigration of Demaratus. 

e. 650? Achaean colonies at Caulonia and 
Metapontum. 
Hoplite armour introduced in Central 
Italy. 

¢. 650 Acquarossa houses; first phase of 
‘palace’. 
‘Palace’ building at Murlo (Poggio 
Civitate). 
Upsurge in Etruscan influence in 
Campania. 
Upsurge in population and prosperity 
at Carthage. 

648 Zancle establishes colony at Himera. 


632 Theran colony at Cyrene. 
628 Colony founded at Selinus from Megara 


(Hyblaea). 


c. 625-600? Sybarite colony at Posidonia. 
Late seventh-century Phoenician fort on Mt 
Sirai (Sardinia). 
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600 


$90 


580 


460 
$50 


616-578 Reign of Tarquinius Priscus. 
Expansion of senate and cavalry. 

c. 600 Earliest preserved inscription from 
Rome. 


c. 580 Rebuilding of Regia and(?) Curia 
Hostilia after destruction by fire. 


578-534 Reign of Servius Tullius. 
Introduction of centuriate organization 


and urban (and rural?) tribes. City wall. 


c. 575? First temple building at 
Sant' Omobono. 
First phase of Lapis Niger sanctuary. 


c. 550-525 Regia destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt. 

€. 5507525? Reconstruction of 
Sant'Omobono sanctuary. 


616-578 Reign of Tarquinius Priscus: 
(Re)-establishment of Roman 
hegemony in Latium (and Etruria 
(Dion. Hal.)). 


578-534 Reign of Servius Tullius: 
Common Latin shrine of Diana on 
Aventine. 


c. 600 Phocaean defeat of Etrusco- 
Carthaginian fleet; foundation of 
Massalia. 

c. 600? Celtic infiltration into North Italy 
begins. 

c. 600-575 Second phase of Murlo ‘palace’. 

e. 600-550 Achaean colonies overwhelm 
Siris. 

598 Syracusan colony at Camarina. 

590-580 Shrine to Aphrodite-Turan founded 
at Gravisca. 

580 Geloan-Rhodian colony at Acragas. 
580-570 (Phoenicians and) Elymians repulse 
Pentathlus’ attempt to colonize 
Lilybaeum. Survivors settle on Lipara 

and attack Etruscan shipping. 

c. 380-370 (or 535) Phocaean settlement at 
Elea. 


¢. 570? Earliest phase of shrine of thirteen 
altars at Lavinium. 

¢. 565-560 Phocaean occupation of Alalia 
(Corsica). 

c. 350 Carthaginian ‘Malchus’, after victories 
in Sicily, defeated by natives of 
Sardinia. 
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534-509 Reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 


€ 5107500 Reconstruction of Regia. 
?Destruction of Sant? Omobono 
sanctuary. 
509 First year of Republic. Introduction of 
consulship; creation of rex sacrorum. 
Valerian laws of appeal and against 
attempts at kingship. 


509 or 507 Dedication of Capitoline temple. 
c. 304 Migration of Attus Clausus to Rome. 


$501 or 498 First dictator appointed. 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


534-509 Reign of Tarquinius Superbus: 
Control of Gabii secured, 
Campaign against Volsci; Suessa 
Pometia taken. 
Colonies at Signia, Circeii (and Cora 
and Pometia?). 
Sabine war (Dion. Hal.). 
Roman ‘friendship’ with Massalia. 


5o9 Polybius’ first Romano-Punic treaty. 
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e. 540 Caeretan and Carthaginian fleets 
defeated by Phocaeans at Alalia. 
Increased Etruscan presence on 
Corsica. 


531 Samian colony at Dicaearchia (Puteoli). 

c. 530 Pythagoras arrives at Croton. 

524 Cumacan land victory over Etrusco- 
Italic force. 

c. 525-500 onwards? Etruscan expansion in 
Po valley. 

520-510 Origin of Spina. 

c. 514-512 Abortive settlement of Spartan 
Dorieus in Tripolitania. Dorieus 
expelled by Carthaginians and Libyans. 

511/10 Crotoniate defeat of Sybarites at 
R. Crathis. Sybaris destroyed. 

c. sto Abortive attempt of Dorieus to settle 
in Phoenician Sicily. 

c. 510-300? Miltiades’ conquest of Lemnos. 
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500 


497? Temple of Saturn dedicated. 


495 | 495 Temple of Mercury dedicated. 
Number of tribes now twenty-one. 


494/3 First Secession; plebeian tribunate 
created. 

493 Temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera 
dedicated. 


508/7 Lars Porsenna besieges (and takes?) 
Rome. 

505 onwards Occasional conflicts with 
Sabines. 

504 Fidenae captured. 

503-2 Pometia and Cora ‘desert’ to Aurunci. 
War against Aurunci. 

5o1 (Continuing?) Latin disaffection from 
Rome. 


499 Praeneste ‘defects’ to Rome. 
499 or 496 Latins defeated at Lake Regillus. 
498 Colony at Fidenae. 


495 Colony at Signia. 

494 Colony at Velitrae. 

494 onwards Successive ‘wars’ against Volsci 
and/or Aequi. 


493 Cassian treaty between Rome and Latins. 
Corioli taken from Volsci. 
492 Colony at Norba. 


504 Porsenna’s army defeated at Aricia by 
Latins and Aristodemus of Cumae. 


c. 500? (Re?)dedication of grove of Diana at 
Aricia by Latin League. 

c. $00 or 450? Carthaginian expansion in 
south Spain. 

c. 500-480? Thefarie Velianas dedicates 
shrine of Uni-Astarte at Pyrgi. 

¢. 500-475 Tarentine victories over 
Messapians, Peucetians and lapygians. 


c. 498-491 Hippocrates of Gela secures 
Naxos, Zancle, Leontini and Camarina 
and attacks Syracuse. 

c. 497 Aristagoras proposes lonian 
occupation of Sardinia or Myrcinus in 
Thrace. 

495 Volsci control Cora and Pometia. 


¢. 494 Dionysius of Phocaea attacks Etruscan 
and Carthaginian shipping from north 
Sicily. 

494/3 Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium. 


493 Volsci control Ardea. 
Samian fugitives seize Zancle. 
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499 


491 Exile of Coriolanus. 


486 Agrarian proposals of Sp. Cassius. 
485 | 485 Sp. Cassius executed for aiming at 
tyranny. 
484 Temple of Castor dedicated. 


480 


473 


489-8 Advance of Volscians under 
Coriolanus on Rome. 


487 Major engagement against Volsci? 
Campaign against Hernici. 


486 Hernici defeated. Alliance with Hernici. 


484 Treaty with Tusculum. 


483-474 First Veientan War. 


477 Defeat of Fabii at Cremera. 


474 Forty-year truce with Veii. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


e. ago Massalia defeats Carthaginians off 
Cape Nao. 

¢. 490-486? Gelon of Gela campaigns against 
Punic Sicily; forms alliance with 
Theron of Acragas. 


c. 489? Anaxilas secures Zancle (renamed 
Messana). 


c. 489-485? Alliance of Anaxilas with 
Terillus of Himera. 


485 Gelon tyrant of Syracuse. 


e. 484 Syracuse destroys Megara (Hyblaea) 
and Camarina. 

c. 483 Theron secures Himera. Terillus 
appeals to Carthage. 

480 Syracusan victory over Carthaginians at 
Himera. 


e. 476 Anaxilas attacks Locri but is restrained 
by Hiero of Syracuse. 

474 Hiero and Cumaeans defeat ‘Etruscan’ 
fleet off Cumae. Syracusan fort on 
Pithecusae. 

c. 473 lapygians defeat Tarentum (and 
Rhegium). 


470 


465 


460 


455 


450 


471 Publilian plebiscite introduces tribal 
basis to plebeian assembly (and an 
increase in the tribunate to four or 
five?). 


466 Temple to Dius Fidius dedicated. 
462 C. Terentilius Harsa proposes legislative 
commission. 


457? Increase in plebeian tribunate to ten. 
456 lcilian plebiscite de Aventino publicando. 
454 Despatch of embassy to study Greek law 
codes. 
Lex Aternia Tarpeia on fines. 


452 Lex Menenia Sestia on fines. 
451 First Decemvirate. 
450 Second Decemvirate. 
Completion of Twelve Tables. 
Second Secession: 
449 Valerio-Horatian laws on (a) appeal; 
(b) validity of plebiscites; 
(c) tribunician sacrosanctity. 
Duillian plebiscites on (a) appeal; 
(b) maintenance of tribunate. 
448 Trebonian plebiscite bars co-option to 
tribunate. 
446 Election of quaestors introduced 
(Tacitus). 
445 Canuleian plebiscite to permit patrician- 
plebeian intermarriage. 


467 Colony at Antium. 


460 Ap. Herdonius seizes Capitol. 
459 Antium defects to the Volsci. 


458 Cincinnatus defeats Aequi at Mt. 


Algidus. 


€. 470-400? Expansion of Carthaginian 
power in North Africa. 


458/7 Athenian alliances with Segesta and 
Halicyae. 


453 In response to Etruscan piracy Syracuse 
takes Elba and ravages coastal Etruria 
and Corsica. 


448-446? Athenian alliances with Rhegium 
and Leontini. 
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444 First consular tribunes appointed. 
443 First censors appointed. 


439 Sp. Maclius killed for aiming at tyranny. 


435 First census held at Villa Publica. 
Censors limited to eighteen months in 
office. 


431 Temple of Apollo dedicated. 
430 Lex Papiria Iulia on fines. 


421 Quacstors increased to four. 
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444 Treaty with Ardea. 


442 Colony at Ardea. 


437-426 Second Veientan War. 
437 (or 428 or 426) Cossus wins spolia opima 
against Veientes. 


431 Aequi and Volsci defeated at Algidus. 


426 Fidenae taken. 
425 Twenty-year truce with Ven, 
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444 Panhellenic colony at Thurii. 
€. 443 Thurii and Tarentum at war. 


€. 440? Athenian strategos Diotimus visits 
Naples. 


433 Athens renews alliances with Leontini, 
Rhegium, Segesta and Halicyae. 
433/2 Tarentum founds Heraclea. 


c. 430-420 ‘Samnites’ secure domination in 
Campania. 

¢. 430-400 Expansion of Lucanians in south- 
west Italy, including absorption of 
Posidonia. 

427-424 Leontini secures Athenian 
intervention against Syracuse. 
Conference of Gela forces Athenian 
withdrawal. 


423 ‘Samnites’ seize control of Capua. 
421/0 ‘Samnite’ capture of Cumae. 


LT) 


415 


405 


400 


409 First plebeian quaestors. 


406 First six-member college of consular 
tribunes. 
Introduction of stipendium. 


400 First plebeian consular tribunes. 
399 Lestisternium introduced. 


396 Temple of Mater Matuta dedicated. 


418 Capture of Labici from Aequi. Colony at 
Labici. 
415-14 Bolae captured from Aequi. 


413 Ferentinum captured from Volsci. 
410 Carventum captured from Aequi and 
Volsci. 
409 Carventum lost to Aequi and Volsci. 
Verrugo taken. 


407 Verrugo lost to Volsci. 
406-396 Third Veientan War. 
406 Tarracina captured from Volsci. 


404 Artena captured from Volsci. 


401 Colony at Velitrae. 


396 Defeat by, and victory over, Falerii and 
Capena. 
Veii captured. 


414/13 Small Etruscan (and Campanian?) 
participation in Sicilian expedition. 


410/9 Carthaginian expedition against Sicily 
in support of Segesta. Selinus and 
Himera sacked. 


408 Hermocrates of Syracuse ravages Motya 
and Panormus. 


406 New Carthaginian expedition against 
Sicily; Acragas captured. 

405 Carthage takes Gela and Camarina. Peace 
between Syracuse and Carthage: 
Acragas, Selinus and Thermae ceded to 
Carthage; Gela and Camarina to be 
tributary. 


403 Dionysius I of Syracuse takes Catane and 
Naxus. Submission of Leontini. 


398-392 First war of Dionysius with 
Carthage. 

398 Dionysius secures allegiance of Gela, 
Camarina, Acragas, Thermae and Eryx 
and takes Motya. 

397 Carthaginian force restores Punic 
position. Lilybaeum founded. Messana 
destroyed. Major Punic naval victory 
and advance on Syracuse. 

396 Carthage defeated and forced to 
withdraw from Syracuse. Dionysius 
restores Messana. 

Carthage quells North African revolt. 
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395 


392 Temple of Iuno Regina dedicated. 


391 Exile of Camillus. 


399 


388 Temple of Mars dedicated. 


387 Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatina and 


Arniensis tribes created. 
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395 Capena conquered. 
Colony at Vitellia. 
394 Falerii subdued. 
Roman offering sent to Massaliote 
treasury at Delphi. 
393 Colony at Circeii. 
Labici taken. 
Revolt of Satricum and Velitrac. 


391 Volsinii compelled to make twenty-year 
truce. 

390 Gallic victory at Allia. Gauls capture 
Rome. Camillus defeats Gauls. 

Hospitium publicum established between 
Caere and Rome. 

390/389 Latin and Hernican partnership with 
Rome lapses. Some Latins ally with 
Volsci. 

389 'Etruscans' capture Sutrium. 

Camillus defeats Volscian Antiates, 
Aequi and Etruscans; retakes Sutrium. 

Roman alliance with Massalia. 

Surviving inhabitants of Veii, Falerii and 
Capena given Roman citizenship. 

388 Tarquinian territory invaded; Cortuosa 
and Contenebra taken. 

Campaign against Aequi. 
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395-392 Dionysius secures control of Sicels. 


392 Carthage forced to terms: Dionysius' 
control of Sicels and Tauromenium 
recognized. 


390 Dionysius besieges Rhegium with 
Locrian aid. 


389 Dionysius with Lucanian support defeats 
Thurii at Laus. 
Dionysius defeats Italiots at Elleporus; 
Caulonia and Hipponium taken. 
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385 


380 


375 


370 


384 (or 385) M. Manlius Capitolinus 
executed for aiming at tyranny. 

383 Five-man commission for distribution of 
ager Pomptinus appointed. 


380 Ttibunician agitation over debt. 


378 Renewed debt agitation. 
Tax levied for construction of city wall. 


375 Temple of luno Lucina dedicated. 

368 First plebeian magister equitum. 

376-367 Agitation culminating in passage of 
Licinio-Sextian rogations on (i) debt; 
(ii) occupation of public land; (iii) 
admission of plebeians to consulship. 


367 Dwoviri sacris faciundis increased to ten 
and plebeians admitted to priesthood. 
Temple of Concord vowed. 
366 Consulship re-established. First plebeian 
consul. 
Praetorship and curule aedileship 
instituted. 


386 Camillus defeats Volsci, Latins and 


Hernicans; secures Sutrium and Nepet. 


Five hundred Roman colonists sent to 
Sardinia. 
385 Colony at Satricum. 


383? Latin colonies at Sutrium and Nepet. 
383 Lanuvium joins Volsci. 
382 Latin colony at Setia. 
Praeneste allies with Volsci. 
381 Tusculum annexed. 
380 Latins defeated; surrender of Praeneste. 
Velitrae captured. 
e. 380-350? Fortified settlement at Ostia. 


377 Tusculum recovered from Latins. 


370-367 Siege and recapture of Velitrac. 


367 Gallic raid: victory of Camillus. 


386 Dionysius takes Rhegium. ‘Alliance’ 
with Gauls. 
Peace of Antalcidas. 


c. 385 Dionysius establishes colony at Atria. 
384 Dionysius sacks Pyrgi; establishes base 
on Corsica. 


3822-374? Second war of Dionysius with 
Carthage. 


379 Dionysius takes Croton. 


375? Syracusan victory at Cabala; 
Carthaginians defeat Dionysius at 
Cronium. 

374? R. Halycus becomes boundary of Punic 
Sicily. 


e. 368-367 Third war of Dionysius with 
Carthaginians leaves Punic epikrateia 
intact. 
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364 Ludi scaenici introduced. 


358 Poetelian law against electoral 
malpractice. 
Plebiscite restricts assemblies to Rome 
and vicinity. 
Pomptina and Publilia tribes created. 


357 Five per cent tax on manumissions 
introduced. 
Plebiscite limits interest rates to 8: per 
cent. 
356 First plebeian dictator. 


35573, 351, 349, 345, 343 Both consuls 
patrician. 


352 Quinqueviri mensarii appointed to meet 
debt crisis. 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
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362 Major engagements between Rome and 
Hernici. 
361 Ferentinum captured from Hernici. 
Gallic raid and defeat at Anio. 
361-354 War with Tibur. 
27354 War with Praeneste. 
360 Hernici defeated. 
Gallic raid and defeat (Livy). 
358 Hernici defeated. Hernican alliance 
renewed. 
Latin alliance renewed. 
Gallic raid and defeat (Livy). 
358-351 War with Tarquinii and (from 557) 
Falerii. 
357 Gallic raid (Livy). 
Attack on Privernum. 


354 Romano-Samnite treaty. 

Truce with Praeneste. 

Surrender of and alliance with Tibur. 
353 100-year truce with Caere. 
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c. 358/5 Dionysius II restores Rhegium and 
campaigns against Lucanians. 


356 Bruttii secure independence from 
Lucanians. 

€. 355-345 Internal Syracusan weakness 
permits consolidation of Punic position 
in Sicily. 


859 


351 First plebeian censor. 


350 
347 Measures to case debt repayment. 
344 Usurers tried and convicted. 
Temple of Iuno Moneta dedicated. 
345 


342 Genucian bills on (a) plebeian tenure of 
consulship; (b) prohibition of lending 


at interest; (c) prohibition of 


concurrent tenure of offices and of 
repeated tenure of an office within ten 


years. 
Army reforms after mutiny. 


345 


343 


Forty-year truces with Tarquinii and 
Falerii. 

Gallic raid and defeat. 

Gallic raid and defeat. 

Second(?) Romano-Punic treaty. 

Satricum restored by Volsci. 


Volsci defeated at Antium and Satricum; 
Satricum destroyed. 


Attack on Aurunci. 
Sora taken from Volsci. 


Samnites attack Sidicini and Campanians. 

Capua appeals to Rome. Rome expels 
Samnites and occupies Capua (First 
Samnite War). 

Carthaginian embassy to Rome. 

Roman victories at Mt. Gaurus, Saticula 
and Suessula. 


c. 345 (= Varronian 349) Greek (Syracusan?) 
fleet raids coast of Latium. 

345/4 Syracusan Hicetas (tyrant of Leontini) 
employs Carthaginian aid against 
Dionysius II. 

345 Punic capture of Entella. 

344 Dionysius II surrenders to Timoleon. 

c. 344? Hanno's bid for tyranny at Carthage 
fails. 

344/3 Unsuccessful blockade of Timoleon by 
Hicetas and Carthaginians. 

343 Timoleon raids Punic epikrateia and 
‘frees’ Entella. 

Archidamus of Sparta assists Tarentum 
against Lucanians and Messapians. 
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340 
339 Publilian bills on (a) plebeian tenure of 
consulship; (b) patrum auctoritas in 
advance of legislative assemblies; 
(c) universal validity of plebiscites. 
336 First plebeian praetor. 
33$ 
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341 Romano-Samnite treaty renewed. 
Sidicini and Campanians ally with Latins 
and Volsci. 
Volscians of Privernum defeated. 
340 Latins and Campanians defeated at 
Veseris and Trifanum. 
Latin and Privernate land and ager 
Falernus confiscated. 
Equites Campani given civitas (sine 
suffragio?). 
339 Further Latin defeat. 


338 Reduction of rebel Latin towns. 

Roman settlement of Latium: dissolution 
of Latin League and incorporation in 
Roman state of Lanuvium, Aricia, 
Nomentum and Pedum. Roman settlers 
sent to Velitrae. Fundi, Formiae, 
Capua, Suessula and Cumae given 
civitas sine suffragio. 

Roman colony at Antium. 

337 Campaigns against Sidicini, Aurunci and 
Volsci. . 

336-335 Further campaigns against Sidicini. 
Teanum Sidicinum and Cales taken. 

334 Latin colony at Cales. 
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341 Syracusan defeat of Punic force at 
Crimisus. 


339 Peace between Timoleon and Carthage: 
R. Halycus remains boundary of Punic 
Sicily. 


338 Archidamus killed at Mandonium. 
338/7 Timoleon resettles Gela and Acragas. 


c. 334-331 Alexander I of Molossia responds 
to Tarentum's appeal, campaigns 
successfully against lapygians, 
Lucanians, Samnites and Bruttii but 
loses Tarentine allegiance. 
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332 Maecia and Scaptia tribes created. 


330 
326 (or 313) Lex Poetelia prohibits nexum. 
Q. Publilius Philo first proconsul. 
€. 326? Farliest Romano-Campanian bronze 
coins. 
325 
320 
318 Oufentina and Falerna tribes created. 
Censors select senate. 
315 


332 Acerrae given civitas sine suffragio. 
331 Peace with Gauls. 


330 War with Privernum. 


329 Roman colony at Tarracina. 
Surrender of Privernum. Privernum 
given civitas sine suffragio. 
328 Latin colony at Fregellae. 
327 Rome lays siege to Naples and its 
Samnite garrison. 
326 Start of Second Samnite War. Roman 
operations in west Samnium. 
Samnite garrison expelled from Naples. 
Alliance of Naples with Rome. 
325 Rome attacks Vestini; Cutina and 
Cingilia taken. 
Samnites defeated at Imbrinium. 
323 Roman operations in Apulia and 
Samnium. 
322 Samnites defeated. 
321 Roman surrender at Caudine Forks. 
320 Roman victory at Luceria. 
Samnites control Fregellae. 
319 Samnite defeat. 
Ferentinum and Satricum captured. 
318 Two-year truce with Samnites. 
Roman campaigns in Apulia and Lucania 
secure adhesion of Teanum Apulum 
and Canusium. 
317 Forentum (Apulia) and Nerulum 
(Lucania) secured. 
316 Hostilities with Samnites renewed. 
Rome attacks Saticula. 


331/o Alexander killed at Pandosia, fighting 
Lucanians and Bruttii. 

330 Carthage aids Syracusan aristocracy. 

€. 330 Syracusan aid to Croton against 
Bruttii. 


323/2 Epirote League established. 


317 Molossian king Aiacides deposed. 


316/15 Agathocles becomes ruler of 
Syracuse. 
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315 | c 315? Production of Ficoroni cista. 315 Rome captures Saticula. t. 315 Timaeus of Tauromenium, exiled by 
Samnites seize Plistica, defeat Romans at Agathocles, withdraws to Athens. 
Lautulae and raid south Latium. 315/14? Agathocles attacks Messana; 
Sora defects to Samnites. Carthaginian diplomatic intervention. 
315 or 314 Latin colony at Luceria. Alliance of Acragas with Messana 
and Gela. 
Abortive intervention of Akrotatos 
of Sparta. 


Peace between Acragan alliance and 
Agathocles; Punic hegemony in 
W. Sicily recognized. 
314 Enquiry into Campanian disaffection and | 314 Samnite defeat (at Tarracina?). 


electoral malpractice at Rome. Rome recaptures Sora and subdues 
Aurunci. 
Late fourth century. Redevelopment of 313 Rome recovers Fregellae, captures Nola, 
Portus area at Rome. Temples of Calatia and Atina, and attacks 
Portunus and Hercules Invictus Bovianum. 
founded. Latin colonies at Suessa Aurunca, 
Saticula and Pontiac. 
312 Censorship of Ap. Claudius Caecus: 312 Latin colony at Interamna on Liris. 312/11? Agathocles secures Messana and 
initiation of Via Appia and Appian Defeat of Samnites (and Sorani?). attacks Acragas. 
aqueduct; contentious revision of Attack on Marrucine Pollitia. Carthaginians relieve Acragas. 
senatorial roll and reorganization of Agathocles invades Punic 
tribal registration; cult of Hercules at epikrateia. 
Ara Maxima transferred to public 
supervision. 
311 Institution of duumviri navales. 311 ‘Etruscan’ attack on Sutrium repulsed. 311/10 Carthaginians defeat Agathocles on 
Election introduced for military Cluviae retaken; Bovianum of Pentri southern Hemeras; advance on Syracuse. 


tribunate. captured. 


299 


310 | e 310? First Roman silver coins. 


307? Via Valeria begun. 
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304 Cn. Flavius, a freedman’s son, becomes 
curule aedile, publishes /egis actiones and 
calendar, and dedicates shrine of 
Concord. 

Censors reverse Ap. Claudius' tribal 
reorganization. 

Institution (or reorganization) of 
transvectio equitum. 


310 Roman victories in south (and central?) 
Etruria. 
Thirty-year truces with Perusia, Cortona 
and Arretium. 
Alliance with Camerinum. 
Rome captures Allifae. 
Samnites defeated at Longulae. 


308 Roman victory in Umbria; surrender of 
Mevania; alliance with Ocriculum. 


Forty-year truce with Tarquinii renewed. 


307 Samnites take Sora and Caiatia. 
Samnite defeat near Allifae. 
Roman campaign against Sallentini. 


306 Samnites invade north Campania. 
Samnites defeated. 
Defeat of Hernici; ‘rebel’ Hernicans 
given civitas sine suffragio. 
Third(?) Romano-Punic treaty 
(= 'Philinus treaty’?). 
£. 306-5 Official contacts between Rome and 
Rhodes? 
305 Rome captures Bovianum and defeats 
Samnites. 
Sora recovered. Arpinum and Cesennia 
taken. 
Subjugation of Paeligni. 
304 Conclusion of Second Samnite War; 
Romano-Samnite treaty renewed. 
Aequi subjugated. 
Roman alliances with Marsi, Paeligni, 
Marrucini and Frentani. 


310-307 Agathocles campaigns in North 
Africa. 

310/309 Syracuse defeats Punic force in 
Anapus valley; lifts land blockade. 


309/8 Acragas mobilizes south Sicily against 
Syracuse. 

308 Attempted coup by Bomilcar at Carthage 
foiled. 

308/7 Defeats of Acragas reestablish 
Syracusan control of south Sicily. 

307 Agathocles makes substantial gains in 
Punic epikrateia and, with Etruscan aid, 
raises naval blockade of Syracuse. 

Agathocles defeated in North Africa. 

306 Pyrrhus installed as king of the 
Molossians. 

Peace between Agathocles and Carthage: 
Halycus restored as frontier of Punic 
Sicily. 


305 Agathocles defeats Syracusan exiles at 
Torgium. 
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302 Temple of Salus dedicated. 


300 | 300 Ogulnian plebiscite admits plebeians to 
enlarged pontificate and augurate. 
Valerian law of appeal. 


299 Creation of Aniensis and Teretina tribes. 


296 Temple of Bellona vowed. 
Bronze statue group of Romulus and 
Remus set up. 
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303 Latin colonies at Sora and Alba Fucens. 
Trebula Suffenas and Arpinum given 
civitas sine suffragio: also Frusino (or in 
306). 

?303/2 Roman treaty with Tarentum. 

302 Popular rising at Arretium suppressed. 
Roman alliance with Vestini. 
Cleonymus of Sparta defeated; recovery 

of ager Sallentinus. 

300 Roman attack on Nequinum. 


299 Nequinum taken. 
Latin colony at Narnia. 
298 Latin colony at Carseoli. 
Roman alliance with Lucanians initiates 
Third Samnite War. 
Roman victories in Etruria and 
Samnium. 
297 Apuli defeated at Malventum 
(Beneventum). 
Samnite territory ravaged; Cimetra 
taken. 
296 Samnite defeat at R. Volturnus. 
Rome takes Murgantea, Romulea and 
Ferentinum. 
Etrusco-Samnite force defeated. 
Coalition of Samnites, Etruscans, 
Umbrians and Gauls. 
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303/2 Cleonymus of Sparta assists Tarentum 
against the Lucanians (and Rome). 
Tarentum appeals to Agathocles. 


302 Cassander of Macedon deposes Pyrrhus. 


c. 300-296 Agathocles intervenes in South 
Italy, takes Corcyra, forces Bruttii into 
alliance but is then defeated by them. 

299 Gallic raid on Etruria. 


297 Pyrrhus recovers Molossian throne. 
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295 Temple of luppiter Victor vowed. 


294 Temple of Victoria dedicated. 


Temple of luppiter Stator vowed. 


293 Temple of Fors Fortuna vowed. 
Temple of Quirinus dedicated. 


291 Temple of Aesculapius dedicated. 


Rome suppresses popular rising in 
Lucania. 
Roman colonies at Minturnae and 
Sinuessa. 
295 Samnites and Gauls defeated at 
Sentinum. 


294 Rusellae taken. 
Forty-year truce with Arretium, 
Cortona, Perusia. 
Roman successes in Samnium. 
293 Major Samnite defeat at Aquilonia. 
Rome captures Duronia, Cominium, 
Aquilonia, Saepinum, Velia, 
Palumbinum and Herculaneum. 
Fifty-year trucé with Falerii. 
29z Roman defeat in Samnium. 
Roman campaigns in Etruria. 


291 (Re-)capture of Cominium and Venusia. 


Latin colony at Venusia. 
Major victory over Samnites. 
290 Defeat and submission of Samnites 
concludes Third Samnite War. 
Sabines and Praetuttii defeated and 
become cives sine suffragio; viritim 
settlements of M'. Curius Dentatus. 
290-286? Latin colony at Hadria. 


295 Pyrrhus marries Agathocles' daughter 
Lanassa and receives Corcyra. 
Agathocles secures Croton; alliance with 
lapygians and Peucetians. 
294 Pyrrhus receives Ambracia, Acarnania, 
Amphilochia from Alexander V of 
Macedon. 


293 Campaigns of Agathocles against Bruttii. 


Agathocles secures Hipponium. 


¢. 291/o Demetrius Poliorcetes wins Corcyra 
from Pyrrhus, makes alliance with 
Agathocles and marries Lanassa. 


289 Death of Agathocles. 
Pyrrhus defeats forces of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in Actolia. 
c. 288? ‘Mamertines’ settle in Messana. 
288/7 Partition of Macedonia by Lysimachus 
and Pyrrhus. ` 
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¢. 287 Third Secession. Hortensian law 


makes plebiscites binding on 
community. 
285 287 or 285? Via Clodia begun. 


283? Via Caecilia begun. 


c. 281 Second issue of Roman silver 
didrachms. 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


284 (or 283) Romans defeated by Senones at 
Arretium. 

Senones subdued and territory 

confiscated(?). 

284? Roman colony at Sena Gallica. 

283 (or 282) Boii (or Senones?) and 
Etruscans defeated at L. Vadimon. 

282 (or 281) Renewed conflict with 
Etruscans and Boii. Treaty with Boii. 

282 or 280 Rhegium appeals to Rome; Rome 
installs garrison of Campanians which 
subsequently seizes town. 

282 Rome relieves Thurii from Lucanian 
pressure. 

"Tarentum attacks Roman naval squadron 
and forces Roman withdrawal from 
Thurii. 

281 Rome attacks Tarentum, which appeals 
to Pyrrhus. 


280 Pyrrhus crosses to Italy, defeats Rome at 
Heraclea, advances to Anagnia but 
withdraws to Tarentum. 

Roman defeat of Volsinii and Vulci. 

280-279 Abortive negotiations between 
Pyrrhus and Rome. 


GREECE, CARTHAGE 
AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


284? Pyrrhus forced to withdraw from 
Macedon. 


282/ı Tarentum provides Pyrrhus with naval 
aid for recovery of Corcyra. 


281 Tarentum appeals to Pyrrhus for aid. 
Pyrrhus concludes treaty with Ptolemy 
Ceraunus of Macedon. 

280/79 Hicetas of Syracuse suffers heavy 
defeat in attack on Carthaginian 
epikrateia. 

280 or 279 Gauls invade Thrace and 
Macedon. Defeat and death of 
Ceraunus. 
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275 


278 Temple of Summanus vowed. 


272 Anio Vetus aqueduct begun. 
Temple of Consus vowed. 


272? Arrival of Livius Andronicus in Rome. 


269? First silver coins minted at Rome. 


268 Temple of Tellus vowed. 


279 Pyrrhus defeats Romans at Ausculum. 
Syracuse invites Pyrrhus to lead war 
against Carthage. 
279/8 Fourth(?) Romano-Punic treaty. 
278 Pyrrhus crosses to Sicily. 
Roman victories over Tarentines, 
Lucanians, Samnites and Bruttii. 
Roman treaty with Heraclea. 
277 Roman defeat at Mt Cranita. 
Rome captures Croton. 
277-276 Roman successes against Samnites, 
Lucanians and Bruttii. 
276 Pyrrhus returns to Italy. 


275 Pyrrhus defeated at Malventum 
(Beneventum); returns to Epirus. 
Roman campaign against Samnites and 
Lucanians. 
274/3? Caeretan ‘revolt’ suppressed; Caere 
given civitas sine suffragio. 
273 Latin colonies at Cosa and Paestum. 
Embassy to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
272 Campaign against Samnites, Lucanians 
and Bruttii. 
Tarentum taken. 


Carthaginian fleet appears off Tarentum. 


270 Rhegium captured; Campanians 
executed. 
269 Campaign in Bruttium. 


269-268 Conquest of Picentes (imcorporated 


as cives sine suffragio). 
268 Latin colonies at Beneventum and 
Ariminum. 
Lowland Sabines incorporated as full 
citizens. 


279 Thoenon replaces Hicetas as tyrant of 
Syracuse but is expelled. 
Syracuse seeks Pyrrhus' aid against 
Carthage. 
278 Carthage blockades Syracuse. 
Pyrrhus crosses to Sicily. 
Carthaginian blockade lifted. 
278-276 Initial successes of Pyrrhus in Sicily 
undermined by failure to take 
Lilybaeum and Greek disaffection. 


276 Pyrrhus returns to Italy but is defeated 
at sea by Carthaginians. 

275 Pyrthus withdraws to Epirus. 

275/4 Hiero of Syracuse defeated by 
Mamertines of Messana. 


274 Pyrrhus recovers Macedonian thronc. 


272 Pyrrhus killed at Argos in campaign 
against Antigonus Gonatas. 
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267 Quaestors increased to six or eight. 
Temple of Pales vowed. 


265 


264 Temple of Vortumnus vowed. 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


GREECE, CARTHAGE 


AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


267 Campaign against Sallentini; Brundisium 
taken. 
266 Campaign against Sarsinates. 
Defeat of Sallentini and Messapii. 
265-264 Rome destroys Volsinii Veteres 


UT : c. 265? Hiero of Syracuse defeats Mamertines 
(replaced by Volsinii Novi). 


of Messana at the Longanus. Carthage 

installs garrison at Mamertine request. 

264 Mamertines of Messana appeal to Rome 
for aid against Carthage. Ap. Claudius 
Caudex sent to assist Mamertines. 
Mamertines eject Punic garrison. 

Alliance between Carthage and Hiero of 
Syracuse; blockade of Messana. 

After two engagements Hiero and 
Hanno withdraw from Messana. Ap. 
Claudius advances on Syracuse. 

Latin colony at Firmum. 

Roman colony at Castrum Novum (and 
Pyrgi?). 

263 Rome gains control of Adranum, Halaesa, 
Centuripa, Catane, Camarina (and 
Enna?). 

Alliance of Hiero with Rome. 

Latin colony at Aesernia. 

262 Rome secures adhesion of Segesta and 
Halicyae. 

Carthage sends naval reinforcements to 
Sardinia. 

262/1 Roman siege and sack of Acragas. 
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260 


259 Temple of Tempestates vowed. 


258 Temple of Spes vowed. 


255-2 First plebeian pontifex maximus 
appointed. 


16 


Carthage raids Italian coast from 
Sardinia. 

Creation of Roman fleet. 

260 Defeat and capture of Cn. Cornelius 
Scipio at Lipara. 

Roman naval victory over Hannibal? 

Roman defeat at Segesta. Naval victory 
of C. Duillius at Mylae. Duillius 
relieves Punic siege of Segesta. 

259 Hamilcar Barca defeats Rome at 
Thermae; advances to Enna and 
Camarina. 

L. Cornelius Scipio captures Aleria in 
Corsica. 

258 Rome attacks Panormus; retakes Enna 
and Camarina. 

C. Sulpicius Paterculus defeats 
Carthaginians off Sulci (Sardinia). 

257 Roman raid on Malta and minor naval 
victory off Tyndaris. 

256 Roman expeditionary force under 
Regulus defeats Carthaginian fleet at 
Ecnomus, lands in North Africa, 
defeats Carthaginians and seizes Tunis. 

256/5 Abortive negotiations between 
Regulus and Carthage. 

255 Spartan Xanthippus arrives at Carthage. 

Regulus defeated. 

Roman fleet victorious off Cap Bon; 

survivors of Regulus' force rescued at 
Clupea. 


Major Roman storm losses off Camarina. 


255/4 Reconstruction of Roman fleet. 


t. 260 Death of Timaeus. 
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254 Temple of Fides dedicated. 254 Romans capture Cephaloedium and 
Panormus. 
Carthage holds Drepana and sacks 
Acragas. 


e. 254 Carthage punishes Numidian 
disaffection. 
253 Unsuccessful Roman attack on 
Lilybaeum; ineffective raid on E. 
Tunisia; further serious storm losses. 
252 Rome captures Thermae Himeraeae and 
Lipara Islands. 
251/o Hasdrubal defeated near Panormus. 
250 250-241 Roman siege of Lilybaeum. 
249 ludi saeculares instituted. 249 Roman naval defeat at Drepana. 
Naval battle off C. Pachynus followed 
by major Roman storm losses. 
Rome seizes Eryx. 
248 Mutiny of Carthaginian mercenaries in 
Sicily suppressed. 
Alliance between Hiero and Rome 
renewed. 
248-244 Carthaginian raids on Italian coast. 
247? Hanno defeats Numidians at 
Hekatompylus. 
247 Hamilcar Barca sent to Sicily and secures 
Mt. Heirkte. 
Roman colony at Alsium. 
245 245 Roman colony at Fregenae. 
244 Hamilcar captures Eryx. 
Latin colony at Brundisium. 
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240 


242 Institution of praetor peregrinus. 


241? Via Aurelia begun. 

241 Clivus Publicius and temple of Flora 
built. Establishment of Floralia. 
Temple of luturna and Nymphs 
dedicated. 

Quirina and Velina tribes created. 

240? Livius Andronicus produces first play 
at Rome. 


238 Temple of Flora dedicated. 


235? Cn. Naevius presents first play. 

233 Temple of Honos vowed. 

232 Flaminian plebiscite for viritane 
distribution of ager Gallicus and Picenus. 

231 Shrine of Fons dedicated. 


242 New Roman fleet blockades Drepana 
and Lilybaeum. 
242/1 Punic defeat off Aegates Islands. 
241 End of First Punic War. Peace treaty 
gives Rome control of Sicily. 
Latin colony at Spoletium. 
Defeat of Falerii; destruction of Falerii 
Veteres. 


c. 239 Acarnanian appeal to Rome: Roman 
embassy to Aetolia rebuffed? 

239? Rome assists Carthage in Mercenary 
War. 
Rome declines mercenary invitation to 

occupy Sardinia. 

238-230 Roman campaigns in Liguria. 

238-236 Roman campaigns against Boii in 
north-east Italy. 

238? Renewed mercenary appeal leads to 
Roman occupation of Sardinia. 


236-231 Roman campaigns in Corsica and 


Sardinia. 


231 Roman embassy to Hamilcar in Spain. 
231? Roman alliance with Saguntum. 


241 Carthaginian mercenaries at Sicca 


Veneria revolt and march on Tunis. 


240? Hamilcar defeats mercenaries at the 
Bagradas. 
Carthaginian mercenaries in Sardinia 
revolt. 


Mercenaries secure Utica and Hippo. 


239? Mercenary force crushed at Prion. 
Carthaginian force captured at Tunis. 
239 Ennius born at Rudiae. 


238? Final defeat of mercenaries. 


237-229 Campaigns of Hamilcar Barca in 
Spain. 
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¢. 230 Reform of comitia centuriata. 


227 Praetors increased to four. 


c. 225? Via Minucia begun. 


220 Construction of Via Flaminia and Circus 
Flaminius. 
Freedmen restricted to four urban tribes? 


ROME: EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS 


230 ‚Protest to Illyrian queen Teuta over 
attacks on Italian shipping. Murder of 


Roman envoy provokes First Illyrian 
War. 


229-228 Roman operations in Illyria; peace 
concluded. 

228 Rome admitted to Isthmian Games. 

227 Praetors sent to govern Sicily and 
Sardinia (with Corsica). 

226 ‘Ebro treaty’ between Rome and 


Carthage. 

225 Gallic invasion of Italy; Roman force 
defeated in Etruria; Roman victory at 
Telamon. 

Roman campaign in Sardinia. 

224 Subjugation of Boii. 

223 Insubres defeated at R. Clusius. 

222 Insubres defeated at Acerrae and 
Clastidium. Mediolanum taken. 

221 Roman successes in Istria. 

c. 221 Roman intervention at Saguntum. 

220 Roman campaign in North Italy. 


GREECE, CARTHAGE 
AND THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


230 Illyrian raids on Epirus. 
Achaeans and Actolians send aid to 
Epirus against Illyria. 
Epirote alliance with Teuta of Illyria. 
229 Achaeans and Aetolians defeated off 
Paxos by Illyrians. 
c. 228 Foundation of New Carthage. 
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CHAPTER2 


THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SPAIN! 


H. H. SCULLARD 


I. PUNIC SPAIN BEFORE THE BARCIDS 


The story of the expanding and often conflicting interests of Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Greeks and Etruscans in the western Mediterra- 
nean has been told in earlier volumes. With the decline of Tyre the string 
of trading posts, which the Phoenicians founded from Gades on the 
Atlantic shore of Spain round to Malaca, Sexi and Abdera along the 
south-west Mediterranean coast, gradually passed into Carthaginian 
hands. The process was apparently peaceful, but to us is quite obscure in 
detail. The Phoenician decline afforded greater freedom to the Spanish 
kingdom of Tartessus in the middle and lower Baetis valley. This rich 
realm which flourished in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. derived its 
wealth from its great mineral resources and its control of the tin trade- 
route to Brittany and Cornwall. It traded with Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, and especially with the Greeks. The Phocaeans in particu- 
lar had good relations with the Tartessian ruler Arganthonius, and 
founded a colony at Maenake, but the shadow of Carthage over the west 
gradually grew longer. 

After the failure of Pentathlus of Cnidus to drive the Phoenicians 
completely out of western Sicily, Carthage gradually took over from the 


1 The literary sources for early Punic expansion in Spain are extremely meagre. This is due in large 
measure to the success of Carthage in excluding the Grecks from the southern parts of the peninsula, 
which therefore remained largely unknown to their writers (only a tiny chink in the curtain is 
provided by the Greek navigator Pytheas, whose Periplus is reflected in Avienus’ Ora Maritima). 
The archaeological material is also sparse and difficult to interpret: is it the result of sporadic trade, or 
settlement, or domination? For the conquest by the Barcids (237-218 B.c.) we have Polybius’ brief 
accounts which are pro-Barcid (11.1.5—9, 13, 36, 111.8-15, 17, 20-1, 29-30, 33-5, 39), together with 
some further details, mainly based on the later annalistic tradition, in Diodorus, Appian, Dio 
Cassius, Zonaras, Livy, Valerius Maximus, Frontinus, Nepos, Justin, Orosius, Plutarch, Polyaenus 
and Strabo. Polybius drew on the Greck writers who recorded the Hannibalic War; though he 
contemptuously dismissed Chacreas and Sosylus as gossip-mongers, he probably relied largely on 
Silenus, who like Sosylus had accompanied Hannibal on his campaigns. On the causes of the 
Hannibalic War Polybius quoted and criticized Fabius Pictor whose view reflected the position of 
the anti-Barcid faction at Carthage. Both Silenus and Fabius were probably used by Coelius 
Antipater, on whom Livy and the annalistic tradition in part depended. The literary sources are 
collected in Schulten 1935, 111: (B 33). 
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Phoenicians and became the champion of the Semitic settlements against 
the Greeks. Their Punic leader, Malchus, checked the Greeks in Sicily 
and then went to Sardinia, where Phoenician settlements existed at 
Caralis, Nora, Sulcis, and Tharros, while a strong hillfort was built ¢. 600 
B.C. on Monte Serai a few miles inland from Sulcis. Malchus suffered a 
serious defeat at the hands of the native population; there is also evidence 
that the fort at Monte Serai was damaged. However, it was soon rebuilt 
and the Carthaginians established their control over the Phoenician 
settlements. But their penetration of the island was slow (though they 
succeeded in preventing any Greek colonization), and even by the early 
fourth century their grip was much weaker in the east than in the south 
and west. Sardinia was valuable as a source of minerals, agricultural 
products and manpower, and also as a staging-post on the way to Spain. 
An even nearer foothold was provided by the Balearic Islands: the 
Carthaginians sent a settlement in 654 to Ebusus (Ibiza), where they seem 
not to have been preceded by the Phoenicians. 

A turning-point in Carthaginian relations with the Greeks was the 
battle of Alalia (c. 535), where with their Etruscan allies they smashed 
Phocaean sea-power: one result was that the Phocaeans together with 
other Greeks were barred from Tartessus and southern Spain, though 
they retained their influence along the coast of Catalonia and southern 
France. All this time Carthage was also extending her control in North 
Africa itself, until before the end of the fifth century it stretched from 
Cyrenaica to the Atlantic, although the stages of this advance unfortu- 
nately cannot be traced in detail. However, the terms of her first treaty 
with Rome in 509 demonstrate that before the end of the sixth century? 
she was able to close the Straits of Gibraltar to all foreign shipping and 
had established a commercial monopoly in the western Mediterranean. 

In southern Spain the Carthaginians entered into the inheritance of 
Tartessus and the Phoenicians. They had apparently destroyed the centre 
of the Tartessians by the end of the sixth century, but how far they and 
the Phoenicians before them had penetrated into the Guadalquivir valley 
is uncertain. Finds on the coast at Toscanos and Almufiecar, with 
Phoenician settlements of the latter part of the eighth century and fresh 
settlers arriving early in the following century, reveal the importance of 
this area to Phoenicians and Carthaginians. From here their influence 
spread inland to the Guadalquivir valley, as finds (such as alabaster jars, 
splendid carved ivories, and Phoenician pottery) at Seville, Carmona and 
Osuna indicate, but it is uncertain how far this reflected an actual 
movement of population or merely penetration by traders; many of the 
burials in which these goods were found are native Spanish, but some 


2 For the date see CAH? virii, ch. 8. 
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possibly are Phoenician.? Nor can we judge the extent of assimilation 
between native and intruder or the degree of the later Carthaginian 
political control, if any, in the Baetis valley. The Atlantic coast of 
Andalusia also received Phoenician goods and settlers. Whether 
Tartessus lay in the area of Gades (with which the ancient writers 
identified it) or further north at Huelva, there appears to have been no 
Phoenician settlement at Gades before the eighth century: its great days 
belong to its development by the Carthaginians in their exploitation of 
the Baetis valley and the Atlantic trade-routes. Two incidents have been 
related to the downfall of Tartessus.* Vitruvius (x.13), in discussing the 
invention of the battering-ram, records how it was used by the 
Carthaginians in capturing a fort near Gades: here perhaps Gades has 
been confused with Tartessus. Secondly, the difficult trade-route over 
the mountains from Maenake to Tartessus, mentioned by the Massiliote 
Periplus (Avienus, Ora Maritima 87), looks like an attempt to secure the 
continuance of trade when the Carthaginians had closed the easier sea- 
route through the straits. However, whatever resistance the Carthagin- 
ians encountered, they succeeded in destroying both Tartessus and 
Maenake so thoroughly that their names disappeared from history, to be 
succeeded by Gades and Malaca. 

The development and exploitation of Carthaginian control in south- 
ern Spain for the next two centuries or so remain very obscure. Their 
tightening grip is indicated by their second treaty with Rome: whereas in 
the earlier agreement of 509 the Romans were forbidden to sail along the 
African coast west of the Fair Promontory, in the second they agreed not 
to plunder, trade or colonize beyond the Fair Promontory in Africa and 
Mastia (Cartagena) in Spain. Thus the Carthaginians claimed control of 
the southern coast of Spain as far north as Cabo de Palos; north of the 
Cape, however, Massilia in the fifth or fourth century was able to found 
two new colonies, Alonis and Akra Leuke (Alicante). Gades became the 
centre of Punic control in Spain and probably enjoyed some special 
privileges, such as Utica had in Africa. The Blastulo-Phoenician towns of 
Malaca, Sexi and Abdera (so-called after the neighbouring native Iberian 
tribe) also had some degree of freedom. The Iberian tribes of Andalusia 
probably enjoyed much the same conditions as they had under the 'rule' 
of Tartessus. What the Carthaginians wanted from them was their 
manpower: in all the great battles fought between the Carthaginians and 
the Greeks in Sicily in the fifth and fourth centuries Iberian mercenaries 
played a major part. So too they exploited the mineral wealth of Andalu- 
sia: gold, copper, iron and especially silver — later one mine alone at 
Baebelo provided Hannibal with 300 Ib of silver a day. Natural products 


5 Cf. Whittaker 1974, Goff.: (C 65). 
4 See Schulten 1922, 44-5: (B 53); CAH! vit, 775; Schulten and Bosch Gimpera 1922, 87: (B 34), 
on lines 178-82 of the Ora Maritima of Avienus. 
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included corn, oil, wine, esparto grass and salt-fish. Their stranglehold 
on the straits allowed them to seek the tin of Brittany and the gold and 
ivory of West Africa, but occasionally they appear to have allowed 
controlled access beyond the Pillars of Heracles: at any rate the famous 
voyage of Pytheas (in the 320s B.C.) which started from Gades is not 
likely to have been launched without their permission. But in general for 
some two centuries Pindar’s words (Nez. 1v.69) were true: ‘we may not 
go beyond Gadeira toward the darkness'. Thus the Greeks knew and 
recorded little about Punic Spain and so our ignorance also is great. 

The Carthaginians maintained their command of the sea (until chal- 
lenged by Rome), but they appear for a time to have lost their grip on 
southern Spain. If the fate of an empire can depend on a single preposi- 
tion they will have lost all their influence, since Polybius (11.1.6) records 
that in 237 Hamilcar Barca ‘set about recovering (dvekráro) the 
Carthaginian possessions in Iberia'. The date and extent of this diminu- 
tion of power cannot be determined. Perhaps Andalusia successfully 
asserted her independence during the First Punic War, but Gades seems 
to have remained in Punic hands, since when Hamilcar sailed there we 
hear of no resistance. The loss of the Spanish mines in particular was a 
severe blow and is reflected in the debased quality of the silver coins that 
Carthage issued during her first war with Rome. But it may be that often 
too strong a contrast is drawn, and that in the earlier centuries southern 
Spain should not be regarded as part of a Carthaginian empire, still less as 
an epikrateia in the sense of a province, but rather as a sphere of influence 
or a protectorate, while the word ‘empire’ is first really applicable only to 
the military conquest by the Barcids. 


II. HAMILCAR AND HASDRUBAL 


When the First Punic War ended Hamilcar Barca remained undefeated in 
Sicily and was then given full powers by the Carthaginian government to 
negotiate a peace settlement with Rome. During the subsequent war 
against the rebellious mercenaries in Africa he won the confidence of the 
army and overshadowed his political rival, Hanno the Great, although 
the latter had a share in the final success. According to the annalistic 
tradition they then conducted a joint campaign against the Numidians, 
but Hamilcar’s political intrigues led to a threat of impeachment which 
he averted by leading his army to Spain without the authority of 
Carthage. This alleged charge against Hamilcar, which is not recorded by 
Polybius, should be rejected as part of the anti-Barcid tradition. The 


5 See Appian, Hisp. 4-5. 13-18, Hann. 2.374; Diod. Sic. xxv.8; Nepos, Ham. 2.5. This account of 
Hamilcar's activities is regarded by De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.1. 338 n. 16: (A 14), asa reduplication of a 
temporary overshadowing of Hamilcar immediately after the end of the First Punic War. Cf. 
Walbank 1957-69, 1.151: (B 38). 
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development of Hamilcar’s political rivalry with Hanno cannot be traced 
in detail, but he had the support of Hasdrubal, a popular leader and his 
own son-in-law, and as the Barca family seems to have been ‘new men’, 
some personal and political clashes were probable. Hanno and his 
supporters may well have wished to limit Carthaginian expansion to 
Africa, but the idea that Hamilcar went to Spain against the wishes of the 
Carthaginian government must be rejected. The loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia had weakened the economic life of the city; fresh sources of 
minerals and manpower must be sought, and where better than in Spain 
where they abounded? Such a move would not be likely to antagonize 
Rome since Spain was far from her sphere of interest. No doubt 
Hamilcar’s personality wasthe driving force that secured the adoption of 
this policy, but it was certainly not carried against the wishes of a 
majority of his fellow-citizens, and any opposition that existed would 
soon be weakened when money and booty began to pour in from the 
peninsula. 

Equally suspect is the tradition that Hamilcar deliberately planned to 
build up Punic power in Spain as the first step towards a war of revenge 
against Rome. True, this view is advanced by Polybius (111.9.6-10.7), 
who finds the three airéac of the Hannibalic War in the wrath of 
Hamilcar, the Roman seizure of Sardinia, and the success of the 
Carthaginians in Spain.6 The belief that Hamilcar decided to use Spain as 
a base of operations against Rome (rather than merely as a means of 
compensating for recent Carthaginian losses) gains some support in the 
story that before setting out for Spain Hamilcar, after sacrificing to Zeus 
(Baal), asked his nine-year-old son Hannibal whether he wanted to go on 
this expedition with him, and when the boy eagerly agreed he bade him 
take an oath at the altar that he would never be the friend of Rome 
(undérore ‘Pwpaiois edvongeı). The story was later told by Hannibal 
himself to Antiochus III of Syria, and (by whatever channels it ultimately 
reached Polybius) there is no good ground to reject it. Rather, its 
negative form should be noted: ‘not to be well disposed to’ is very 


$ According to Fabius Pictor (Polyb. 111.8), the causes of the Hannibalic War were the attack on 
Saguntum by Hannibal and the ambition of Hasdrubal (Hamilcar's son-in-law) which led him to 
govern Spain independently of the Carthaginian government, as did Hannibal later; thus Fabius 
blames not Hamilcar but his successor Hasdrubal (for his love of power) and Hannibal (for his attack 
on Saguntum). This anti-Barcid Fabian view may derive from the attempted self-justification of 
those Carthaginians who, after the war had been lost, tried to blame Hannibal and Hasdrubal for 
having caused it (and it would gain favour when in 195 the anti-Barcid party were plotting to exile 
Hannibal). Polybius rejects Fabius' view (including his suggestion of Hannibal's independence of 
Carthage) and pushes the causes of the war further back to the time of Hamilcar. He also (111.6. ıff.) 
records that ‘some authors who have dealt with Hannibal's activities’ (probably the second-century 
senatorial historians at Rome) alleged that the causes of the war were Hannibal’s attack on Saguntum 
and his crossing the Ebro; but Polybius regarded these episodes as merely the beginnings (dpxac), 
not the causes (afriaı) of the war. 
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different from the oath of eternal enmity which the later tradition records 
(e.g. damecatos éxÜpós or hostis).? Whatever Polybius may have thought, 
an attempt to re-establish Punic influence in the western Mediterranean 
was not necessarily the same as planning a war of revenge against Rome, 
a view for which Hamilcar's subsequent conduct in Spain supplies little 
evidence. 

To whatever extent Punic power in southern Spain had been lost, the 
Carthaginians decided to regain, consolidate and extend it. Gades was 
still in their hands and thither Hamilcar Barca sailed in 237, taking young 
Hannibal and his son-in-law Hasdrubal with him. In the course of the 
next nine years (until 229) he proceeded to conquer or reconquer 
southern and south-eastern Spain, but Polybius gives little detail of his 
campaigns: ‘he reduced many Iberian tribes by war or diplomacy to 
obedience to Carthage [not, be it noted, to himself] and died in a manner 
worthy of his great achievements’ (11.1.6-8). Diodorus (xxv.10.1—4) 
adds more: Hamilcar defeated the Iberíans, Tartessians and some Celts 
and incorporated 3,000 survivors into his own army; he then routed an 
army of 50,000 men, tortured the captured commander but released 
10,000 prisoners. He founded a large city which he called Akra Leuke 
from its situation. While besieging Helike he sent most of his army and 
his elephants to winter in Akra Leuke, but was tricked by a false offer of 
friendship by the king of the Orissi who had come to help the besieged. 
He was routed, but in his flight he saved the lives of his sons, Hannibal 
and Hasdrubal: he diverted the pursuit by plunging on horseback into a 
large river where he perished. Akra Leuke is usually located at modern 
Alicante, and Helike at modern Elche (ancient Ilici). This identification 
has, however, been questioned on the ground that Hamilcar would 
hardly have founded Akra Leuke at Alicante which is only some 12 km 
north-east of Elche while the latter was still unconquered, nor would he 
have leap-frogged past Cartagena which was a much stronger position 
than Alicante (although it should be noted that we do not know whether 
he was seeking the best possible harbour or a reasonably good site as far 
north as possible). Further, the Orissi lived in the area of Castulo on the 
upper Baetis. Thus, it has been argued, Akra Leuke should be placed in 
this mining area in the interior. If this view is accepted, it would mean 
that Hamilcar had not advanced further north along the coast than the 
old Punic ‘frontier’ at Cartagena, which had been mentioned in the 
second treaty with Rome in 348 (Polyb. ır1.24.4). The question must 

7 Appian, Hisp. 9.34; Livy XXI. 1.4. Errington 1970, 26ff.: (C 15), in rejecting ‘the wrath of the 
Barcids' as a cause of the Hannibalic War, argues that this view was part of an oral tradition (it was 
not in Fabius or Silenus) which circulated in Rome about the time of Polybius. He is inclined to 
accept the basic fact of Hannibal's oath (unless the story was invented by Hannibal himself in order 


to persuade Antiochus of his genuine hostility to Rome), but agrees with those who believe that in 
any case it is evidence only for Hannibal's hatred of Rome and not for Hamilcar's intentions in Spain. 
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remain open unless fairly secure sites can be established for Akra Leuke 
and Helike in the Castulo area.8 

The Romans took little interest in these events in Spain until, accord- 
ing to one writer alone (Dio Cassius x11.fr.48; a damaged text), in 231 
they sent ambassadors to investigate. Hamilcar received them courteous- 
ly and neatly explained that he was fighting the Iberians to get money to 
pay off the remainder of his country's war-debt to Rome; the Romans 
were left somewhat nonplussed. This episode should not be dismissed on 
the ground that, because the Carthaginians had agreed in 241 to pay their 
indemnity in ten years, their obligations were completed in 23 1, since we 
do not know how the extra indemnity imposed in 257 after the cession of 
Sardinia was to be paid: ten annual instalments seem more probable than 
a lump sum. How the story reached Dio is uncertain: it was not in 
Polybius (and therefore presumably not in Fabius), but it could derive 
from Silenus via Coelius; indeed, since it involved a rebuff to Rome it is 
more likely to have been recorded by Silenus than by Fabius. But 
whether true or false, it should not be used to suggest any keen Roman 
interest in Spain at this date, since Dio expressly states the contrary: 
undev underw rwv ’Ißnpırwv odiosi mpoankóvrov.? If true, however, it 
points to Massilian rather than any Roman concern. Massilia had long 
been a friend of Rome, at least from early in the fourth century; later this 
friendship was sealed in a formal alliance, probably between the First and 
Second Punic Wars, possibly earlier but certainly before 218. Now 
Massilia had commercial links with the Spanish tribes, especially through 
her trading colonies in Emporion, Alonis (near Benidorm), Rhode and 
Hemeroscopium (near Denia), the last of which, originally a Phocaean 
settlement, was some fifty miles north of Alicante; she would not 
welcome the prospect of Carthaginian expansion northwards. Rome's 
interest in Massilia was not commercial (indeed it was Rome's lack of 
overseas trading interests that made her so acceptable a friend to 
Massilia), but rather as a source of information about the Gauls whose 
threatening movements were giving Rome increasing anxiety from 257 
onwards. Conflicts with the Ligurians and a thrust by the Boii against 
Ariminum (236), not to mention troubles in Sardinia and Corsica, forced 
Rome to consider the defences of her northern frontier. Massilia was in 

8 For the rejection of the identification of Akra Leuke with Alicante: Sumner 1967, 208ff.: (C 56), 
who tentatively suggests Urgao (quae Alba cognominatur: Plin. HN 111.10) between Cordoba and 
Castulo, and for Ilici he suggests /()/ucia in Oretanis (Livy xxxv.7.7). These seem possible, but what 
then was the ancient name of Alicante? 

? [t has been accepted by the majority of modern scholars, but rejected by Holleaux 1921, 125: (D 
33), and recently by Errington 1970, 32f.: (C 15), though not by Sumner 1967, 205f.: (c 56). Badian 
1958, 48: (A 3), and Hoffmann 1951, 69ff.: (C 25), areagnostic. Two differing views of Roman policy 
towards Spain are given by Errington, who believes that ‘it was directed by nothing more potent 


than apathy’ (p. 26), and Sumner, who thinks that it was ‘entirely concerned with the curbing of 
Carthaginian expansion’ though Roman interest in Spain was ‘not strong or sustained’ (p. 245). 
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an excellent position to provide Rome with news of current movements 
and would be glad if Rome cleared the Tyrrhenian Sea of pirates. She may 
well therefore have drawn her friend's attention to the activities of their 
potential common enemy in southern Spain in 231, as she almost 
certainly did in 226. If so, Rome could scarcely refuse the token gesture of 
sending an embassy to Hamilcar. Spain may have lain far beyond the 
practical limits of Rome's political horizon and Carthage was weak, but 
some Roman senators at least may have thought it prudent to keep a 
weather-eye open, even though the stories that Carthage was trying to 
stir up trouble for Rome in Sardinia are almost certainly later annalistic 
inventions.!0 

Hamilcar had laid a solid base for a Carthaginian empire in Spain. His 
personal position, as a colonial governor, accepted by the home-govern- 
ment, was vice-regal. His increasing success is emphasized by the coinage 
which he minted at Gades. At first he could issue only debased billon 
coins and some bronze, but before long he had acquired sufficient wealth 
by mining and plunder to enable him to issue a coinage of fine silver, 
together with some gold and bronze; these mostly copied normal 
Carthaginian types, though the gold boldly displays a head of Greek 
Victory, while the execution of the bronze varies between very good and 
crude. It was reserved for his son Hannibal to place the father's portrait in 
the guise of Heracles-Melkart on the magnificent silver issued later at 
New Carthage.!! 

At some point the Iberian city of Saguntum made an alliance with 
Rome, doubtless not without some Massilian prompting or co-oper- 
ation. Some of those scholars who accept the Roman embassy to 
Hamilcar in 231 also place this new concordat in this year.!? The precise 
date is of less importance than whether it fell before or after the ‘Ebro 
treaty’ of 226, since this inter-relationship vitally affects the whole 
tradition regarding the causes of and responsibility for the Second Punic 
War. A terminus ante quem of 220 is implied by Polybius 11.14.10; in 
another passage (111.30.1), he is unfortunately vague and merely places 
the alliance ‘several years before Hannibal's time’ (mAeloow Ereow non 


19 Zon. vir.18; Eutropius 11.2.2; Orosius tv.12.2 (Sardinia insula rebellavit, auctoribus Poenis). This 
tradition is rejected by Meyer 1924, 11.385-6 and 387 n. 2: (C 37). Nor should the closing and speedy 
re-opening of the temple of Janus (traditionally in 255) be connected with a renewed Roman fear of 
Punic intrigues, as is argued by Norden 1915, 53ff.: (8 24). He probably rightly applies Ennius’ lines 
‘postquam Discordia taetra Belli ferratos postes bortasque refregit to this event, but it does not follow that 
Ennius saw a Carthaginian threat arising as carly as 235. In any case the Janus incident, through a 
confusion between T. Manlius Torquatus (cos. 255) and A. Manlius (cos. 241), may belong rather to 
241 and apply to the end of the First Punic War and the revolt of Falerii. See further: Meyer 1924, 
H.389: (C 37); Fraenkel 1945, 12ff.: (H 179); Timpanaro 1948, 5ff.: (B 37); Latte 1960, 132 n. 3: (H 205). 

!! See Robinson 1956, 34ff.: (B 130) and n. 37 below. 

12 E.g. Taubler 1921, 44: (c 58); Schnabel 1920, 111: (C 52); Otto 1932, 498: (C 40); Oertel 1932, 
221ff.: (C 39); Gelzer 1933, 156: (K 45). 
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mpörepov rav Kat ’Avvißav kaip&v), which could mean either before 
Hannibal became commander in 221, or before he had dealings with 
Saguntum, or before the Hannibalic War. But the exact meaning of this 
phrase is of little importance, since Polybius is. clearly saying ‘some time 
before 221-219’. The crucial problem is whether zAetoou éreo. refers to a 
time before or after 226, the year of the Ebro treaty. Since Rome was 
involved with a Gallic invasion in 225/4 and is unlikely to have con- 
cerned herself with Spanish affairs then, the Saguntine alliance probably 
fell in or before 226 or else in 223/2. In favour of a date after 226 is 
Polybius! remark (11.15.3) that the Romans took an interest in Spain only 
after the treaty.13 On the other hand Polybius as we shall see, refers to 
later Roman intervention in Saguntum as a short time (uxpois xpóvois) 
before 220/19. In view of the contrast between puxpois and mÀe(oot it 
seems difficult to refer the latter to a period as recent as 223/2 for the 
Saguntine alliance, though some scholars accept this:!^ a date earlier than 
226 may seem preferable. 

However, not only the date but also the nature of this agreement with 
Saguntum is controversial. For long it was regarded as a full formal 
treaty, a foedus, but this makes it difficult to understand Rome's later 
delay in going to Saguntum's aid during its protracted siege by Hannibal 
in 219: could Rome have neglected her formal legal obligations for so 
long? All that Polybius actually says (111.30.1) is that the Saguntines had 
placed themselves in the pistzs (= fides) of the Romans, as proof of which 
he advances the fact that at the time of an internal dispute they sought the 
arbitration of Rome and not of Carthage. A deditio in fidem imposed no 
legal obligations on Rome and left her free to decide how to react to any 
future requests for help. Thus earlier during the Mercenary War Utica, in 
rebellion against Carthage, had asked for Rome's help, though in vain. 
When Saguntum appealed, Rome may well have thought it was wise to 
have a foothold in Spain which committed her to nothing beyond her 
own wishes, and if the initiative came from Saguntum, it is easier to 
explain Rome's otherwise somewhat strange commitment. Indeed it has 

13 Heichelheim 1954, 211ff.: (C 24), argued for a later date on the supposition that the Saguntine 
coinage was influenced by the Roman victoriate and by Massiliote types which were later than 226. 
But this argument is weakened now that the issue of victoriates has been shown to start only c. 211 
rather than soon after 229: see Crawford 1974, 7ff., 22ff., 28ff.: (B 88). Thus the Saguntine silver may 
also date only from the period of the Roman recovery of the city in 212. However, the assumption of 
the priority of the victoriate may be wrong and it may even be of Spanish origin and based on the 
early Saguntine silver: cf. Hill 1931, 120 (8 96); Crawford considers (p. 33) that one early victoriate 
(his no. 96) was issued by Cn. or P. Scipio in Spain before 211. Further, the remarkable Saguntine 
coin (Hill, pl. 21, no. 12), bearing a head of Heracles, is obviously influenced by the Barcid silver; it 
would seem therefore to belong to the period of Punic occupation (219—212), and it is significant that 
its weight corresponds to that of the victoriate standard (3.41 g; cf. Hill, p. 121). Jenkins, however, 
would date it in the early to mid second century (SNG Copenhagen: Spain and Gaul (1979), nos. 25 175), 


but why should the Saguntines have revived a Barcid type then? 
14 E.g. Reid 1913: (C 45); Badian 1958, 48ff., 92-3: (A 3). 
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even been argued that the Saguntines came into Roman fides in some less 
formal way than by a strict deditio. In any case, if there was no foedus, 
Rome incurred moral, but no legal, obligations. Provided that the word 
ovppayot, which Polybius applies to the Saguntines, does not necessarily 
presuppose a foedus, then a deditio is likely.!5 

Hamilcar was succeeded in the governorship (orparmyia) of Spain by 
his son-in-law and admiral, Hasdrubal, who was first chosen by the 
troops and afterwards received confirmation of his appointment from 
the people of Carthage (Diod. Sic. xxv.12). Fabius Pictor (Polyb. 11.8.2) 
believed that Hasdrubal's love of power was one of the causes of the 
Hannibalic War and records that after he had acquired great Óvvaoreía in 
Spain he crossed to Carthage and tried to overthrow the constitution and 
establish a monarchy, but the leading politicians united to force his 
return to Spain, where he then governed without any regard to the 
Senate at Carthage. This attempted coup will fall soon after Hasdrubal’s 
appointment to Spain in 226 if öuvvaoreia means his command (imperium) 
as it probably does, or else later in his governorship if the word means "a 
great empire’. But the story is doubtful and could have arisen from the 
fact that on one occasion after 237 Hasdrubal had already been sent back 
to Carthage to crush a Numidian uprising.!° However, if Hasdrubal’s 
monarchic attempt be questioned, the story may reflect something of the 
political and constitutional tensions that had been emerging during the 
Mercenary War when the election to a supreme military command had 
already been left to the army. In the famous chapter (vr.51) in which 
Polybius compares the constitutions of Rome and Carthage, he observes 
that just before the outbreak of the Hannibalic War, the Carthaginian 
constitution was weakening because the function of deliberation was 
shifting from the Council to the people.!7 The nature of these political 
reforms and popular movements escapes us, but they may reflect the 
power of the Barcid faction. The anti-Barcid tradition has clearly exag- 
gerated the ambitions of this group in depicting their leaders in Spain as 
completely independent rulers, and it may be in this hostile context that 
Hasdrubal’s alleged coup should be placed. 

On assuming his command in Spain Hasdrubal first avenged 

15 No foedus: Reid 1915, 179fl.: (c 45); Badian 1958, 49ff., 293: (A 3); Errington 1970, 41ff.: (C 15). 
Deditio: Dorey 1959, 2-3, 6-7: (C 13). No formal deditio: Astin 1967, 589ff.: (c 2). Polybius (1.40.1) 
does apply ouppaxoı to the people of Panormus, though it was a civitas libera (Badian 1958, 293: (A 
3)), but in a general military rather than a legal context, while he applies the word to Saguntum 
(1.15.8, 21.5) ina context of legal obligation. Polybius of course may not have fully understood the 
position. But non Jiquet. 

16 Diod. Sic. xxv.10.3. So De Sanctis 1907-64, H1.i. 409 n. 55: (4 14). But Taubler 1921, 71: (c 58), 
accepts both episodes and thinks the account told by Polybius (Fabius) represents an attempt by 
Hasdrubal to seize the orparmyia of Africa which Hamilcar had held during the Mercenary War. 


17 Polyb. vi.5 1.6. Sec Poechl 1936, 61ff.: (H 19); cf. Brink and Walbank 1954, 117-18: (B 2), and 
Walbank 1957-79, 1.734: (B 38). 
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Hamilcar’s death by a punitive expedition against the Orissi which took 
him to the upper Guadiana. The extension of his control enabled him 
ultimately, it is said (Diod. Sic. xxv.12), to increase his forces to 60,000 
infantry, 8,000 cavalry and 200 elephants, but he also strengthened his 
position by diplomacy. He married an Iberian princess, established good 
personal relations with many of the chiefs, and moved his headquarters 
from Akra Leuke to Mastia, where he founded Carthago Nova 
(Cartagena) on a peninsula which commanded a fine harbour; here his 
communications with Africa were easy and there were rich silver mines 
close by. In the new city on a hill (Monte Molinete), commanding the 
entrance to a lagoon, he built himself a fine palace and his power was 
certainly vice-regal. It is possible that, like a Hellenistic monarch, he even 
issued silver coins with a diademed portrait of himself and on the reverse 
a Punic warship. If so, he was the first of the Punic commanders in Spain 
to make so bold a proclamation, but the coins may well have been issued 
later by Hannibal's brother, Mago, and thus it would be safer not to use 
them as evidence for Hasdrubal’s regal pretensions.!8 However, he 
certainly consolidated and extended the Carthaginian hold over Spain, 
before he was killed in 221 by a Celt who hada personal grudge (or else by 
an Iberian slave who was avenging his own master).!? He had probably 
not reached as far north as the Ebro, but this river became the central 
point of negotiations which he carried out with the Romans at their 
request. 

Late in 226 the Romans 'sent envoys to Hasdrubal and made a treaty 
(cvvO*jkas) in which no mention was made of the rest of Spain, but the 
Carthaginians engaged not to cross the Ebro in arms (êri moA&uw)’. Such 
is Polybius! meagre statement (111.13.7) about an episode which has 
provoked much discussion both in antiquity and among modern schol- 
ars. It will be best to consider Polybius’ view first, unencumbered by the 
allegations of later writers, since their accounts are often confused by 
propaganda and misunderstanding arising from recriminations about 
the dispute over Saguntum and the causes of the Hannibalic War.20 


18 This rare issue is attributed by Robinson 1956, 37-8: (B 130), to Hasdrubal and a mint at New 
Carthage, but the distribution of the finds (two from Seville and one each from Malaga, Granada and 
Ibiza, with none from the three large hoards of Barcid coins discovered near Cartagena) suggests the 
likelihood of a mint at Gades and the attribution to Mago, who later campaigned in this area (at Ilipa 
and the Balearic Islands). True, Hasdrubal had been trierarch to Hamilcar, but perhaps he would not 
wish to express his earlier subordinate position. Mago too was involved in naval operations. 

19 Celt: Polyb. 11.36.1. Iberian: Diod. Sic. xxv.12 and Livy xx1.2.6, etc. 

20 |t is not possible here to refer to all the minor distortions and variations given in the 
‘apologetic’ Roman annalistic tradition. Only the main differences from the better tradition will be 
mentioned. The historical fact of the treaty is accepted here despite the doubts expressed by Cuff 
1973, 163ff.: (c 10), who is inclined to dismiss it as a fabrication of Roman propaganda, whose 
purpose will have depended on its date, ranging from 220 to provide a formal ground for hostilities 
or a deterrent to aggression, to second-century Catonian propaganda. 
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First, the nature of the contract. It was clearly negotiated between 
Hasdrubal and a senatorial commission, but was it accepted by the 
Carthaginian and Roman states? In later arguments the Carthaginians 
refused to discuss it, denying either its existence or their ratification of it 
(Polyb. 111.21.1); the Romans in reply brushed aside the question of 
ratification but bluntly underlined the fact that Hasdrubal had made the 
treaty (éuodoyias) with full authority (adroreAws: 111.29.3). If the 
Carthaginians had granted Hasdrubal such authority, they may have 
done so for convenience and in good faith, but it was in fact a useful 
device by which they could later repudiate any such agreement (a trick 
which the Romans themselves often used later in Spain when the Senate 
repudiated agreements made by Roman generals, such as Hostilius 
Mancinus, with Spanish tribes). The instrument may from the Carthag- 
inian side have been a ‘covenanted’ form of oath (deri), a 
unilateral pledge, given with or without conditions. The form of such an 
understanding is revealed in the contract between Hannibal and Philip V 
in 215, and differs from the earlier treaties between Rome and Carthage 
which were bilateral agreements confirmed by the oaths of both parties. 
E. J. Bickerman, who made this suggestion,?! recalls how Laban set up a 
pillar to delimit his and Jacob's boundaries; neither should pass over the 
mark 'for harm' and Jacob swore by the Pachad of his father Isaac 
(Genesis 31.53). If this view is accepted, Hasdrubal's agreement did not 
bind the Carthaginian government, but the Romans may well not have 
understood this practice. Since they themselves later insisted on regard- 
ing it as a valid treaty, it must presumably have been ratified in Rome, 
though the procedure can only be surmised. If it contained no corre- 
sponding commitment on the part of Rome, there was nothing for the 
Roman people to swear to, and it may have been transmitted to Rome in 
the form of a statement by Hasdrubal concerning the negotiations and 
his undertaking. The Roman commissioners presumably reported to the 
Senate in writing or in person. Since the Senate regarded it as a binding 
treaty, chey may have ordered a copy (in bronze?) of Hasdrubal's letter to 
be lodged in the Roman Record Office for keeping with the copies of the 
earlier treaties with Carthage. Thus some reliable information was 
presumably available to Polybius when he investigated all the treaties 
between the two states, and his factual statement of its content must be 
accepted even if his interpretation may be questioned.22 

Polybius’ bare statement of the content, however, affords room for 
much speculation. Has he given the complete text or only the part which 
he considered relevant to his argument? Was there some quid pro quo, 
either formal or informal, such as a reciprocal clause which limited 


2 Bickerman 1952, 1ff. and esp. 17ff.: (c 5). 
2 Cf. Errington 1970, 34ff.: (C 15), and for the lodging of treaties Scullard, CAH? vinii. 
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Roman activity south of the river (as recorded by Livy xx1.2 and Appian, 
Hisp. 7.27, though in Hann. 2.6 and Lib. 6.23 Appian follows Polybius in 
giving only Hasdrubal's obligation)? Even if the undertaking was 
given unilaterally by Hasdrubal, was it granted only conditionally? If 
there was no formal reference to Spain south of the river in the agree- 
ment, may not the Romans have unofficially assured Hasdrubal by a 
gentleman's agreement that they had no interest south of the river and 
would not interfere there? And when the Carthaginians agreed not to 
cross the Ebro in arms, was the ban purely military, with the implication 
that they could cross for peaceful purposes into an area where Massilia 
had active commercial interests? Such questions make it difficult to see 
why both parties agreed to this rather strange arrangement. 1f Hasdrubal 
had no actively hostile intentions against Rome and if his conquests were 
still well co the south of the river, he presumably felt that a recognition by 
Rome of a Carthaginian empire which might reach to the Ebro was a 
satisfactory settlement, particularly if in fact he had no intention of trying 
to incorporate the area between the Ebro and the Pyrenees. 
Polybius' explanation of Rome's attitude seems to combine truth and 
error. He says (11.13.3-6) that the Romans suddenly woke up to 
Hasdrubal's increasing power, but were at the moment unwilling to 
challenge this because of the threat of a Gallic invasion of Italy; they 
therefore decided to conciliate him while they dealt with the menace to 
their northern frontier. The falsity of this explanation is the implication 
that Hasdrubal was becoming a threat to Rome: this is part of the 
propaganda story of ‘the wrath of the Barcids’, and there is no evidence 
that he was plotting with the Gauls. On the other hand the Romans were 
facing a crisis which culminated in the Gallic invasion of Italy and its 
repulse at Telamon in 225. At such a time the Romans might be thought 
not to want to bother about Hasdrubal unless they had any reason to 
regard him as an urgent threat. But there was another interested party, 
namely Massilia, who, if the Roman embassy of 231 is accepted, had 
already jogged Rome's elbow about events in Spain. In 226 the position 
was more urgent for both Massilia and Rome. Massilia had more to fear 
in Spain, where Hasdrubal was consolidating a powerful empire on the 
foundations laid by Hamilcar, and Rome, faced by a more serious menace 
from the Gauls, could not afford to offend Massilia. Thus, although no 


23 Heichelheim 1954, 217ff. (C 24), accepts the clause in App. Hisp. 7.27 that bound the Romans 
not to attack the tribes south of the river (uyÿre ‘Pwpatous rois mepav Tode rou rorauoë móAepov 
ékóépew) because he detects a Semitism in this phrase which derived, he believes, from the 
original Punic text. Badian 1980, 164: (c 3), accepts Polybius denial that any concessions made by the 
Romans were connected with Spain: rather they might concern trading concessions or remission of 
the indemnity. 
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ancient source specifically says so, it was almost certainly Massilian 
pressure on Rome that led her to send the embassy in 226. 

The choice of, and agreement upon, the Ebro as a limit for Hasdrubal 
has also caused surprise. Why was a river so far north chosen, when the 
Massiliotes obviously would want to keep him as far south as possible 
and to maintain control over as many of their coastal colonies as they 
could? Some scholars have been so puzzled by this point that they have 
supposed that the Hiberus of the treaty was not the Ebro but another 
river of the same name further south, but the attempt to substitute the 
Jucar (of which the usual ancient name was Sucro) can be considered to 
have failed, while the hunt for a Hiberus among the streams around Cabo 
de la Nao is very speculative.24 It must be supposed that the Ebro was 
agreed as the result of some hard bargaining and a compromise. If the 
Romans really did not consider Hasdrubal a potential menace to them- 
selves, they might have been content to agree to the Pyrenees as a line of 
demarcation, though in the interest of general security they would no 
doubt like to keep him at arm's length. But on behalf of their Massiliote 
friends they had to press for a line as far south as possible. If Hasdrubal 
insisted on the Ebro, they had at least won security for Massilia's most 
northerly colonies at Emporion (Ampurias) and Rhode (Rosas). An 
unknown factor is how far northwards Hamilcar's power did in fact 
stretch. It is generally assumed to have been confined to the south of say 
Cabo de la Nao; if so, Hasdrubal won a considerable concession by 
receiving implicit agreement to his expansion to the Ebro. On the other 
hand he may well have already been probing north of Alicante in 
sufficient strength to suggest a growing interest in this wider area, which 
included Saguntum. This city cannot have been mentioned in the treaty 
in the light of Polybius' explicit statement that southern Spain was not 
referred to. Naturally if Rome had not at this time accepted the friendship 
of Saguntum, no specific reference would be relevant, whereas if the 
friendship had been formed before the Ebro treaty, Saguntum's position 
must have been passed over in tactful silence in the agreement itself 
whatever may have been said unofficially in the preceding discussion. 
The status of the city became a burning issue only when it was threatened 
by Hannibal: it was then soon enveloped by a confusing cloud of 
propaganda which has distorted the later tradition by asserting either 
that it was included in the Ebro treaty or else that the city lay north of the 
river, beyond the limit set in the treaty. 


D Jucar: Carcopino 195: (c 7) and 1961, 18ff.: (A 11). Rejected by Walbank 1957-79, 1.171: (B 38) 
and id. JRS 51 (1961) 228-9; Cassola 1962, 250: (H 35), and Sumner 1967, 222ff.: (c 56). Sumner, 
however, though rejecting Carcopino, has sought a Hiberus ín the vicinity of Cabo de la Nao (1967, 
228ff.). 
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III. HANNIBAL AND SAGUNTUM 


On the death of Hasdrubal in 221 the army in Spain enthusiastically 
conferred the command on Hannibal, now aged twenty-five, and this 
appointment was quickly confirmed by the Carthaginian government by 
a unanimous vote (pid yvwum): Polybius thus emphasizes (111.13.4), 
against the view of Fabius Pictor, the support that Hannibal received in 
Carthage. But Hannibal, who had enjoyed Hasdrubal's confidence in 
Spain, reverted to the more warlike policy of his father, although he 
followed Hasdrubal's example of marrying a Spaniard, a princess from 
Castulo. There is no good reason to suppose that Hannibal was at this 
moment determined on war with Rome: he was following Hamilcar's 
policy of empire-building in Spain itself. He at once launched an attack 
on the Olcades who lived around the upper Guadiana (Anas) and 
captured their chief city, Althaea 25 After wintering in New Carthage he 
turned in 220 against the highland tribes of the central plateau and 
advanced northwards over the Sierra Morena on a line later taken by the 
Roman road via Emerita (Merida) to Salmantica (Salamanca). He de- 
feated the Vaccaei, captured Salamanca and reached the Douro, where he 
successfully besieged Arbacala (modern Toro).26 Plutarch tells how after 
the surrender of Salamanca on the terms that all the free population 
should leave, wearing only one garment apiece, the women managed to 
smuggle out some arms and then pass them to their menfolk, who 
succeeded in fighting their way to freedom. However, though they were 
ultimately rounded up, Hannibal, impressed by the courage of the 
women, restored the town to the inhabitants. From this northerly point 
he then turned south, taking a more easterly route than on his approach, 
through the territory ofthe Carpetani and neighbouring tribes who faced 
him in battle at the Tagus near Toledo. Soon after he had crossed the 
river he found the enemy were close behind him, so he doubled back 
northwards and faced his opponents as they tried to get across. His 
cavalry caught some of the Spaniards in the river itself, while his forty 


?5 So Polyb. 111.13.5; Livy (xx1.5.4) names the town Cartala. Both historians derive their accounts 
of Hannibal's Spanish campaigns from a common source, probably Silenus who accompanied 
Hannibal, though Livy used an intermediary, probably Coelius Antipater. In opposition to the usual 
location of Althaea, Gómez 195 1, ı2fl.: (c 19), places it at Aldaya some 22 km north of Valencia and 
25 km from the coast. 

2 Polybius (rit. 14.1) gives ‘EXuavri and ' ApBouxäAn; Livy (xx1.5.6) gives Hermandica and 
Arbocala. Plutarch (Mor. 248E= Polyaenus vit.48) gives a fuller account of the capture of 
Zalparıxn, which he derived perhaps from Hannibal's other companion chronicler, Sosylus, since 
the form of the name differs from that ia Polybius ( — Silenus?). Clearly Salamanca is meant. Gómez 
1951, 35ff.: (C 19), however, removes Hannibal's campaigns from central Spain and believes that he 
was conquering the area behind Saguntum. He places Elmantica and Arbacala near Chelva, which 
lies some 60 km west of Valencia, and the battle of the Tagus ( — the Valencian Tajo) a little further 
east. 
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elephants patrolled the bank and trampled to death the others as they 
endeavoured to struggle out. He then re-crossed the river himself and 
routed the whole surviving force, whether or not they numbered the 
100,000 attributed to them.27 Central Spain was thus conquered and 
although the loyalty of the Vaccaei and Carpetani was guaranteed mainly 
by the hostages that Hannibal held, and though the Celtiberians of the 
upper Tagus and Douro and the Lusitanians were still unvanquished, 
nevertheless Hannibal and his predecessors had won a vast empire from 
which they could draw immense supplies of manpower and mineral 
wealth. 

Hannibal's next move was not to plan an attack upon Italy, but to 
expand his empire up to the Ebro, as the Romans had allowed Hasdrubal 
to contemplate. But there was one overriding difficulty: Saguntum, 
where a clash of Punic and Roman interests had flared up. It was an 
Iberian city of the Arsetani, as the Iberian character of its coinage shows, 
though the Romans might believe that its name indicated that it was a 
colony of Greek Zacynthos. However, it shared one weakness of Greek 
cities: it suffered from stasis in a clash of policy between pro-Roman and 
pro-Punic factions. An episode led to the need for external arbitration 
and, though the Carthaginians were close at hand, the pro-Roman party 
naturally turned to their Roman allies. A settlement followed in which 
‘some of the leading men’ (that is, leaders of the pro-Punic faction) were 
put to death. Polybius gives no details of the cause of this episode beyond 
attributing to Hannibal, in a subsequent report which he sent to Car- 
thage, the complaint that the Saguntines (i.e. of course the pro-Roman 
faction), relying on their Roman alliance, were wronging some of the 
peoples subject to Carthage (Polyb. 111.15.8). For more detail we have to 
rely on later authors. Appian (Hisp. 10.36-38) names the wronged tribe 
as the (otherwise unknown) Torboletae (the Turdetani, given by Livy 
XXI.6.1, are too far from Saguntum; possibly the Edetani are meant). 
He alleges that the incident was provoked by Hannibal, who persuaded 
the Torboletae to complain to him that they were being attacked by the 
Saguntines; when the latter insisted that Rome rather than Hannibal 
himself should be the arbitrator, he used their rebuff as an excuse to 
attack the city. Whatever be thought of Hannibal's part in provoking the 
episode, the factor which led the Saguntines to ask for Roman arbitration 
was clearly a quarrel with a neighbouring tribe which, if not settled 
quickly, might, so they feared, have serious consequences. 

Polybius dates this episode ‘a short time before’ (uixpois éumpooler 


2” Polyb. ı11.14.5-8. Livy’s account (xx1.5.8-16), though probably deriving from the same source 
as Polybius, is confused and has misunderstood the movements of the armies. See Walbank 1957-79, 
1.318: (B 38). The attempt by Meyer 1924, 11.405 n. 1: (C 37) to reconcile the two versions is hardly 
conclusive. 
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xpévors) the events of the winter of 220/19 which he is describing 
(rtr. 15.7). It should therefore be placed not earlier than 221 and it should 
not be regarded as the occasion of Rome's first alliance with Saguntum. 
This original agreement had been made, as we have seen, several years 
(mAeiooı éreo) before Hannibal’s time, as Polybius states when he reverts 
to Saguntine affairs in a later chapter (30.1). In this latter passage 
Polybius is referring back to the arbitration episode of 15.7 when he 
records that the Saguntines in a state of stasis (oraoıdaavres) turned for 
arbitration to the Romans rather than to the Carthaginians, although the 
latter were ‘quite near’ (€yyvs 6vrwv). The proximity of the Carthaginians 
again suggests that the incident was recent (e.g. 221 or 220). To sum up, 
Polybius seems to believe that many years before 220/19 (whether earlier 
or later than the Ebro treaty of 226 he unfortunately does not specify) 
Saguntum had made an alliance with Rome, and relying on this agree- 
ment had appealed to Roman arbitration in c. 221/20 at a time of internal 
stasis, and as a result some leading Saguntines were put to death. 
The subsequent course of events is difficult to determine amid much 
misunderstanding and misrepresentations by the ancient sources. 
Polybius records that in the past the Saguntines had sent frequent 
messages to Rome (ovvex@s): as allies, they duly kept Rome informed of 
any developments in Spain. But che Romans had paid little attention until 
they acted as arbitrators in the Saguntine 5/a5/5; in 220 a message arrived 
which induced them to send an embassy to investigate and to meet 
Hannibal when he returned to his winter quarters at New Carthage after 
his very successful campaign. If the arbitration can be placed as late as 
220, it could have been handled by these ambassadors on their way to 
New Carthage,?8 but it perhaps falls better into 221. At any rate the 
Romans were at last stirred to confront Hannibal in person: according to 
Polybius (111.15.5) they requested him to keep his hands off Saguntum 
(ZaxavOaiwv arexeodaı), which was protected by their fides (miorıs), and 
not to infringe Hasdrubal's treaty by crossing the Ebro. Since the main 
issue was Hannibal's attitude to Saguntum which lay 100 miles south of 
the river, it would have been needlessly offensive of the Roman ambassa- 
dors to have brought the Ebro into the discussion, and Polybius is 
probably wrong in saying that they did. His error, if such it be, could 
have arisen from a false transference to the negotiations in 220 ofa similar 
request made at Carthage in 218 (see below); it is less likely that he was 
confused by the later annalistic tradition which, in an attempt to brand 
Hannibal as a treaty-breaker, falsely linked his attack on Saguntum with 
his crossing of the Ebro by the barefaced placing of the city to the north 


28 Cf. Sumner 1967, 232ff.: (c 56). Livy, Appian and Zonaras place the Roman embassy in 219 
after Hannibal had started to besiege Saguntum, but Polybius' date of the autumn-winter of 220/19 
before the siege should be preferred. 
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of the river (though some scholars do believe that in a later passage, 
111.30.3, he may for the moment confusedly have implied that Saguntum 
mas north of the river). But whatever the reason for Polybius’ slip, it is 
better to eliminate any reference to the Ebro treaty in these earlier 
discussions, the more so since Polybius himself records no reference to 
this treaty in the reply of Hannibal, who confined himself to blaming the 
Romans for interfering in Saguntum which they had seized treacher- 
ously: rapeorovômuévous probably implies a breach of faith rather than 
of a legal treaty, since it is difficult to establish that any formal treaty was 
in fact broken. However, although the Ebro treaty contained no refer- 
ence to southern Spain, Hasdrubal may have been led to believe that the 
Romans had no intention of interfering there (see above pp. 29-30). On 
the other hand, Hannibal knew very well that Saguntum was an ally of 
Rome and that any threat to it would involve Rome's concern. He there- 
fore reported to Carthage that the Saguntines trusting in their Roman 
alliance had attacked a tribe under Punic protection, and he sought 
instructions. He received unanimous support, apart from the opposition 
of Hanno (Livy xxr.10ff), and was apparently given a free hand. 
Polybius adds (11.15.12) that the Roman envoys, who now believed that 
war was inevitable, also went to Carthage to make the same protest there, 
but the tradition of this visit is very confused and is open to question.?? 

Hannibal would no longer tolerate Roman interference in an area 
where they had apparently given his predecessor a free hand. Embittered 
by the bullying to which Carthage had been subjected at the time of the 
seizure of Sardinia, he determined not to see his country humiliated a 
second time. In the spring of 219 he therefore advanced against 
Saguntum as champion of the cause of his subjects, the wronged 
Torboletae. Relying on help from Rome, the Saguntines refused to 
surrender, but tragically for them no help came: although Rome's 
northern frontier had just been secured against Gallic threats, she was 
involved with the Illyrians. The Senate was unwilling to face war on two 
fronts, and decided to clear up the Adriatic, where Demetrius of Pharos 
was attacking Illyrian cities which were under Roman protection. Thus 
the two consuls of 219 were sent to Illyricum, not to Spain. Saguntum lay 
on a steep plateau about a mile from the coast (it is now some three miles 
distant, owing to coastal changes); it ran for some r,ooo yards from east 


2 Cic. Phil. v.27; Livy xx1.6.4ff., 9.5ff.; App. Hisp. 11.40-43; Zon. virt. zt, Confusion may have 
arisen from a later Roman embassy to Carthage and also from a muddie between Carthago and 
Carthago Nova. See Sumner 1967, 238ff.: (c 56), who also suggests that Livy’s unlikely account 
(xxt. 19.6ff.) of how the final Roman embassy to Carthage in 218 returned to Italy by way of Spain 
and Gaul may be a false transference of the return of the ambassadors from New Carthage in 220/19 
(on the assumption that they had not gone to Carthage itself). Livy's whole account of the Saguntine 
affair is chronologically muddicd, since he places the Saguntine embassy to Rome in 218 instead of 
220. He himself tried to straighten out the general chronological confusion in xx1.15.3ff. 
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to west but was only some 120 yards wide. The weakest point in its 
almost impregnable walls was at the western end; there was a slightly 
more accessible approach just to the west of the citadel, and here 
Hannibal concentrated his attack (as did Marshal Suchet in 1811). The 
blockade continued for eight months without thought of surrender, 
though Hannibal was ready to offer relatively lenient terms. At one point 
Hannibal himself left to overawe the Oretani and Carpetani who, an- 
noyed at his severe levying of troops, had seized his recruiting officers 
(Livy xx1.11.13). The siege continued relentlessly, however, and more 
than heroism and desperation were needed to resist the assault indefi- 
nitely: Saguntum fell in the late autumn of 219. 

What happened when news of the fall of the city reached Rome is open 
to doubt. According to Polybius (111.20.1—6) there was no senatorial 
debate on the question of war (it had been agreed a year earlier, he adds, 
that Carthaginian violation of Saguntine territory would be regarded as a 
casus belli), and he dismisses as barber-shop gossip rather than history the 
statements of Chaereas, Sosylus and other historians who recorded such 
a debate. Rather, the Romans immediately (rapaxpñua) appointed am- 
bassadors and sent them in haste (xara omovönv) to Carthage to deliver 
an ultimatum: either Hannibal and other Carthaginian leaders must be 
handed over or else war would be declared. But Polybius can hardly be 
accepted at his face-value. In the first place it is extremely unlikely that in 
219 the Senate had agreed to regard an attack on Saguntine territory asa 
casus belli. If it had done so, its inactivity throughout the whole siege and 
the following winter until at the very earliest 15 March 218 (the first 
possible date for the despatch of the final embassy to Carthage) is difficult 
to explain. True, both consuls of 219 became involved in the Adriatic and 
it might not have been easy to switch some forces to the western 
Mediterranean (though the war was effectively over by late June when 
Pharos was captured). Since the consuls of 218 did not start for their 
provinces until late August, there is a very long gap between Roman 
words and Roman deeds. Behind Polybius' statement may lie the fact that 
many Roman senators, perhaps a majority, felt that an attack on 
Saguntum might or should lead to war, buta clearcut vote for war in such 
circumstances is not likely to have been taken in 219 even before 
Hannibal advanced against Saguntum. Further, the sudden burst of 
energy after months of allowing Saguntum to resist unaided, as reported 
by Polybius, looks suspiciously like an attempt at self-justification. If 
therefore the question of war had not been irrevocably decided by the 
Senate in 219, and since senatorial opinion can hardly have been com- 
pletely unanimous, some debate is likely on reception of news of the 
city's fall, and in fact such a debate is recorded by Dio Cassius (fr.55.1-9; 
Zon. virr.22). This tradition appeared not only in pro-Carthaginian 
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historians such as Sosylus but also (since Dio's source is pro-Roman) in 
the Roman annalistic accounts and could have reached him by way ofa 
writer such as Coelius Antipater. Livy may well have omitted to record 
the debate either because he could not believe Rome could have hesitated 
when once Saguntum had fallen or out of respect for Polybius’ criticism. 

In the debate, according to Zonaras, L. Cornelius Lentulus, probably 
the consul of 257, urged an immediate declaration of war and the sending 
of one consul to Spain, the other to Africa, while Q. Fabius Maximus 
counselled a more cautious approach and the despatch of an embassy. 
Not only the debate, but even the names of the speakers may well be 
historical facts: it is unnecessary to suppose that Dio's source has 
invented a Cornelius and a Fabius as prototypes of P. Cornelius Scipio 
and Fabius Cunctator who later in the war urged an offensive and 
defensive strategy respectively. Internal political differences in Rome 
cannot be considered at length here, but the Cornelii may have been 
eager to start the war as soon as it appeared inevitable (the Cornelii 
Scipiones certainly pressed forward its vigorous prosecution later in 
Spain and Africa), while it has been suggested that their political allies, 
the Aemilii, stimulated by Massiliote pressure, had long urged the 
checking of Punic aggrandizement in Spain, both in 23 ı and 226 (and the 
Scipios, at any rate later, had personal links with the Massiliotes: nostri 
clientes, Cic. Rep.1.43).9 A more cautious policy was advocated by Fabius 
who, while perhaps agreeing with the general opinion that Hannibal's 
activities constituted a ground for war, nevertheless wished to attempt 
negotiations on the basis of disavowal of Hannibal by Carthage before 
war was finally declared.?! The prospects of success for such a move 
might seem small, but some latent, if not open jealousy and opposition to 
Hannibal must have survived at Carthage, and an appeal to Hanno and 
the anti-Barcid faction might help to weaken the city's resolve at so 
critical a moment. At any rate Fabius may have thought so and personal 
contacts may have provided him with the means to learn something of 
current political feeling at Carthage, since he is said to have had a 
paternum bospitium with the father of Carthalo who later commanded the 
Punic garrison at Tarentum in 209 (Livy xxv11.16.5). Further, another 
Fabius, the historian Pictor, took the anti-Barcid view (which Polybius 
strenuously rejected) that Hasdrubal and Hannibal had been acting 
independently of the Carthaginian government (see n. 6 above). This or 
other possible debates probably involved discussion of the wider ques- 
tion of the ultimate objective of Roman policy: was this to be limited to 
crushing Hannibal and Punic power in Spain and then a negotiated 
peace, or was it to aim at the destruction of Carthage as a Great Power? At 
any rate Fabius' attempt at compromise was finally accepted to the extent 

% See Kramer 1948: (C 30). 9! Fabius’ policy: Rich 1976, 109ff.: (H 20). 
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that war should be declared only if Carthage refused to disavow 
Hannibal. Five senatorial aa? were sent to Carthage to convey the 
ultimatum which Polybius wrongly asserted was despatched immedi- 
ately after news of the fall of Saguntum had reached Rome. If the Romans 
had acted more speedily the war might have been fought in Spain or Gaul 
rather than in Italy. The legation chosen was a weighty one: it was led 
probably by M. Fabius Buteo rather than by Q. Fabius Maximus; in 218 
Buteo, the oldest living censorius, and perhaps the princeps senatus, had 
greater authority than Fabius Maximus. He was accompanied by the two 
consuls of 219, M. Livius Salinator and L. Aemilius Paullus, together 
with C. Licinius (probably the consul of 236) and Q. Baebius Tamphilus, 
one of the commissioners sent to Hannibal in 220. 

The interval between the reception of the news of the fall of Saguntum 
and the despatch of the embassy has been much debated: the longer the 
delay, the less credit to the Senate. The extremes of the time-gap are 15 
March 218 (the two consuls of 219 could not serve as legates until their 
consulships had ended) anda date late in August when at last the consuls 
for 218 left for their provinces. One suggestion is that news of 
Saguntum's fall did not reach Rome until mid-February and the ulti- 
matum was sent soon after 15 March, thus reducing the Senate's delay to 
about a month, while on another view the Senate normally regarded 
itself as entitled to postpone wars until the new consuls entered office (ad 
novos consules).34 On the other hand, a possible reason for placing the 
despatch of the embassy late in this period between mid-March and late 
August has been found in the puzzling insistence on the Ebro treaty by 
the Roman embassy when it met the authorities in Carthage: Polybius 
(ttr. 2 1. 1) says that the Carthaginians refused to discuss the treaty (on the 
grounds that either it did not exist or else had not been made with their 
approval) and therefore implies that che Romans wished to discuss it. But 
why? It was not relevant since it was not violated by Hannibal's attack on 
Saguntum (the two were only linked in later misrepresentations which 
placed the city north of the Ebro). It has therefore been suggested that 
the embassy did not leave Rome until news came (in June?) that Hannibal 
had in fact crossed the Ebro probably in late May or early June.?? On this 


32 Fabius Buteo: Scullard 1973, 274: (H 54). 

9 Calculations are hampered by uncertainty about the state of the calendar. Thus the position 
would be complicated if 218 happened to be an intercalary year, which is quite uncertain, or if in 218 
the Roman calendar was a few wecks ahead or behind the Julian. See Sumner 1966, 12: (C 55); 
Errington 1970, 54ff.: (C 15). Nor is it certain whether a /rimundinum was obligatory between 
promulgating a rogatio for war and voting on it: cf. Sumner 1966, 20: (C 55), and Rich 1976, 29: (H 20). 

9 See respectively Astin 1967, 577fl.: (c 2), and Rich 1976, 20ff., 28ff., 107ff.: (H 20). 

35 See Hoffmann 1951, 77f.: (C 25) (despite the objection that Polybius believed (1.57.1) that 
news of the discussion in Carthage reached Hannibal just before he left New Carthage). Scullard 
1952, 212ff.: (C 54), suggested a modification of this view, namely that the Roman embassy may have 
left late in May when news came that Hannibal was on the war-path, having left New Carthage (late 
April or early May) with a large army, and was heading north towards the Ebro. 
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supposition the silence of the Carthaginians becomes clear: they obvi- 
ously would not wish to discuss a treaty which Hannibal had just broken. 

Whatever the exact date of the delivery ofthe Roman ultimatum, the 
Carthaginians replied to the brusque alternative of disavowing Hannibal 
or accepting war by refusing all discussion of the Ebro treaty and 
concentrating on the treaty of 241 which they claimed covered only those 
who were allies of either Rome or Carthage at the time of the treaty. To 
prove this they read out the terms of the treaty several times (the actual 
list of allies probably formed an annexe to the treaty),?6 and the name 
Saguntum certainly did not appear. There was no question that Rome's 
‘alliance’ with Saguntum was made after 241, but the Romans brushed 
the matter aside and said that now Saguntum had fallen their ultimatum 
must be accepted. Polybius has clouded the issue when he says (111.21.6) 
that a treaty had been broken by the capture of Saguntum. He then turns 
aside to examine all the earlier Romano—Punic treaties, and when he 
returns to discuss the Roman embassy of 218 he says (29.1) he will give 
not what the Roman ambassadors actually said at the time, but what was 
usually thought to have been the Roman case (as argued in 152-150 
B.C.?). This was to harp on the validity of Hasdrubal's covenant and to 
assert that peoples who became allies after the treaty of 241 were covered 
by it since otherwise it would have specifically forbidden all future 
alliances or laid down that subsequent allies should not enjoy the benefits 
of the treaty. As to war-guilt, therefore, Polybius condemns the 
Carthaginians in regard to Saguntum, but he equally condemns the 
Romans for their previous unjust seizure of Sardinia. Amid so many 
confusing claims and arguments, at least the outcome of the embassy is 
clear: Fabius dramatically declared that he carried war and peace in the 
folds of his toga. When the presiding sufete told him to offer which the 
Romans wished and when Fabius said ‘war’, the majority (mAelovs) of the 
Carthaginian council cried out ‘we accept”. 

Meanwhile Hannibal had wintered in New Carthage and had sent 
some of his Spanish troops on leave. He visited Gades to pay his vows to 
Heracles-Melkart and also had been issuing a large amount of silver 
coinage to pay his troops. The first series, from triple to quarter shekels, 
showed the laureate head of Heracles-Melkart with what are almost 
certainly the features both of Hamilcar (bearded) and Hannibal himself 
(beardless); on the reverse was an African elephant. These magnificent 
coins were followed by shekels and triple shekels with Hannibal’s head, 
without laurel wreath and Heracles' club, and the ordinary Carthaginian 
type of horse and palm-tree on the reverse (this series may possibly have 
been issued by his brother Hasdrubal after Hannibal's departure). The 


3 See Taubler 1921, 63ff.: (c 58). 
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Barcas were displaying themselves as Hellenistic rulers, with even a 
suggestion of the divine.” In order to secure the loyalty of Spain and 
Africa, Hannibal interchanged some troops between these two countries 
and thereby separated the soldiers from their own people; Africa was 
thus apparendy within his command. He instructed Hasdrubal to 
administer Spain in case he might be separated from him (éàv avrós 
xcpilijrai mov); does this rather naive expression suggest that Hannibal 
was trying to keep his future movements as secret as possible? He had 
also been in touch with Gallic tribes, both in Cisalpine Gaul and in the 
Alps, and when he heard that they were willing to co-operate, he set forth 
from New Carthage in the spring of 218 (late April or early May) with a 
large force which, however, probably fell short of the 90,000 infantry, 
12,000 cavalry and 57 elephants attributed to him. He crossed the Ebro 
when the spring flooding had subsided.38 His avowed and immediate 
objective must have been north-eastern Spain between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees. If his intention at this point was to reach Italy, as it may well 
have been, he will not have advertised the fact: the Romans must be kept 
guessing. In the event he took two and a half months to reduce much of 
northern Spain and he did not succeed against the coastal cities of 
Tarraco and Emporiae. It remains uncertain whether this long period 
was owing to unexpectedly tough resistance or to a deliberate delaying 
tactic to hoodwink the Romans and then to make a hurried dash forward 
at the last moment just before the winter closure of the mountain passes. 
Inany case he must have masked his intention of attacking Italy as long as 
possible, and he could not of course have carried it out that year if his 
campaign in northern Spain had not ultimately been successful. By the 
end of July or early August he had reached the Pyrenees, and the road to 
Rome stretched out before him. 


Hannibal left behind in Spain an immensely strong base. The wealth that 
he and his predecessors had acquired in the peninsula was spectacular; it 
was the reply of Carthage to the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. The resources 
of Numidia and Mauretania would have been easier to develop, as some 
Carthaginians such as Hanno seem to have argued, but this area lacked 
the mineral wealth that Spain could offer and in the Barca family 


37 See Robinson 1956, 39: (B 130). This view, that these and other heads with very individualized 
features (cf. nn. 18 above and 41: below) represent the Barcids, has been accepted by Richter 1965, 
281: (B 192), Blázquez 1976, 39ff.: (B 81), and many others, but rejected by de Navascués 1961-2, 1ff.: 
(B 120), and Villaronga 1973: (B 141). It is difficult to believe that the great variation of feature and 
the presence or absence of symbols (e.g. diadem or club) can refer only to Heracles-Melkart 
simpliciter. 

3 In view of the necessary preparations Proctor 1971, 13ff.: (C 44), sets Hannibal’s departure 
from New Carthage not earlier than mid- June, after assembling the army at the end of May. But the 
prolonged interchange of troops may not have been confined to the winter of 219/18: see De Sanctis 
1907-64, I11.ii.13 n. 21: (A 14). 
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Carthage found the instruments to conquer, administer and exploit the 
peninsula. The political opponents of the Barcids might accuse them of 
building a ‘private empire' in Spain, but despite their semi-regal position 
they remained loyal citizens of their motherland, and if Hannibal's 
practice was not a novelty they often consulted a council (svveöpıov) 
which seems to have contained representatives of the Carthaginian 
government.3? Spain, however, was sufficiently far away from Carthage 
to allow the Barcids to act with reasonable independence, and far enough 
away from Rome to prevent the Senate becoming unduly interested. 

The Barcids seem to have lost no time in exploiting the mineral wealth 
of Spain to the full: at any rate Hamilcar's first debased billon coinage was 
soon replaced by silver and even gold. Though the gold mines of north- 
west Spain were far from his direct control (and indeed were not fully 
worked until the Augustan conquest), there was also gold in Andalusia: 
Strabo (111. 2.8) enthuses over the great abundance of gold, silver, copper 
and iron in Turdetania, and his statement that gold was previously 
obtained from what in his day were copper mines is confirmed by 
modern analysis of the ancient slag heaps at Rio Tinto which contained 
13 grains of gold per ton (indeed the modern mining company at Rio 
Tinto has obtained gold and silver ores, as well as its main production of 
copper).*? The result of this exploitation is seen in the wealth accumu- 
lated in the capital of New Carthage when stormed by Scipio in 209 B.C.: 
he captured 276 golden plates, each weighing about a pound, 18,300 lb of 
silver in bullion and in coin, a large number of silver vases and quantities 
of copper and iron, besides a vast amount of munitions, armour and 
weapons (Livy xxvr.47). As we have seen, one mine (Baebelo) alone 
provided Hannibal with 300 lb of silver a day; this was in the area of New 
Carthage which in Polybius! time produced at least 25,000 drachmas per 
day. 

This great wealth provided the sinews of war, both equipment and 
mercenaries. The growth of the Barcid armies in Spain cannot be traced 
in detail, but Hasdrubal is said to have had 50,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry 
and 200 elephants (Diod. Sic. xxv.12), Hannibal in 219/18 interchanged 
some 14,000 infantry, 1,200 cavalry and 870 Balearic slingers from Spain 
with a roughly similar force from Africa: he is said to have started en route 
for the Pyrenees with 90,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. He also left 
in Spain a fleet of 5o quinqueremes (though 18 lacked crews), 2 
quadriremes and 5 triremes. The army figures, though seen by Polybius 


? Polyb. 1120.8, 71.5, 85.6, vit.9.1, IX.24.5. 

*9 See Rickard 1928, 129ff., esp. 132-3: (G 26); and for Roman workings see Richardson 1976, 
139%.: (C 24). Healey 1978, 26: (1 20), provides a diagram of the San Dionisio lode at Rio Tinto, 
showing a thin gold and silver lode above the copper. Strabo explains how the inhabitants of 
Turdetania also obtained gold from the drv auriferous sand. 
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himself on the inscription left by Hannibal on the Lacinian Cape, may be 
slightly exaggerated, and the proportion of Spanish mercenaries cannot 
be estimated, but they indicate the general level of the Barcid achieve- 
ment. But more than mere numbers was needed. Among the Spanish 
tribesmen the unit of loyalty was small; it could be strong (as witness the 
desperate resistance of Saguntum to Hannibal), but there was no inde- 
pendent Iberian nation and little national feelings so that the 
Carthaginians found it easy to recruit them as mercenaries. Further, it 
was a Spanish tradition (noted by Caesar and Plutarch) for bands of 
followers (devoti) to swear total allegiance to a leader, to serve as his 
bodyguard and never to survive him. Ennius (fr.503 v) seems to. have 
emphasized the loyalty of a Spaniard who refused a Roman demand to 
abandon the Carthaginian cause. Thus with good pay and charismatic 
leadership the tribesmen might be welded into a fine and loyal fighting 
force, since they apparently had no difficulty in accepting a leader from 
overseas (thus after his capture of New Carthage and the battle of Baecula 
they readily hailed Scipio Africanus as king: Polyb. x.40). Carthage 
meant less to them than did their Barcid commanders, who in the later 
years of occupation placed their portraits — and that in a divine setting — 
on the coins which their troops received as pay. Hasdrubal Barca had a 
gold shield bearing his portrait, which was later captured by the Romans 
and dedicated in the Capitoline temple.*! 

For years the Barcid conquest of Spain had been accomplished by 
diplomacy and assimilation as well as by war: both Hasdrubal and 
Hannibal had married Spanish wives, while Hannibal had lived in the 
country for 19 years. He may not indeed have been averse to trying to 
increase his prestige by appealing to the superstitions of the natives. He it 
was who was probably responsible for the first issue of the coins 
depicting his father and himself in the guise of Heracles-Melkart, and the 
story that before he crossed the Ebro he dreamed that he received a 
promise of divine guidance may have been told to enhance his authority 
still further. The story was recorded by Silenus, who was with him at the 
time, and it may well have circulated among his troops in 218.42 But 


# Cf. n. 37 above. Gold shield: Plin. xxxıv.14. Livy (xxv.39.17) refers to such a shield of silver, 
weighing 157b. The coins with a laureate diademed head of Melkart, and an elephant on the reverse 
(Series 8 of Robinson 1956, 52-3: (B 130)) are recognized by Robinson as Barcid. A hoard found 
fairly recently in Sicily confirms that they certainly belong to the later years of Hasdrubal, but raises 
some (though not insuperable?) difficulties in the assumption that they portray the features of 
Hasdrubal Barca: cf. Scullard 1970, 252-3: (H 77). 


2 Sec Cic. Div. 1.49; also Livy xxi.22.5—7; Val. Max. 1.7. ext. 1; Sil. Ital. 111.163ff.; Dio Cassius 
x111.56.9. Polybius (at 1.47.8, 48.9) may have been alluding indirectly to this as well as to similar 
stories of divine guidance for Hannibal. The view of Norden 1915, 116ff.: (8 24), that the council of 


the gods figured in Ennius is not very probable. The story told how Hannibal was summoned to a 
council of the gods, where Jupiter ordered him to invade Italy and provided a divine guide who 
warned Hannibal when on the march not to look back. Hannibal disobeyed and saw behind him a 
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whether or not supported by any popular belief in their divine mission, 
the Barcids doubtless lived like princes, if not as Hellenistic monarchs (in 
whose tradition Hamilcar and Hasdrubal had founded cities). The latter, 
in his palace on the citadel of New Carthage, in command ofa great army 
and fleet, with his ships in one of the best harbours in the whole 
Mediterranean, in control of the local silver mines and holding hostages 
from many Spanish tribes, must have appeared an impressive figure to 
his contemporaries, while all the Barcids made a strong impact on later 
generations. Thus, for instance, Polybius rejected the anti-Barcid tra- 
dition of Fabius Pictor, praised the gallantry of Hamilcar, and on the 
whole judged Hannibal with impartiality, and even Cato, the bitter 
enemy of Carthage, said that no king was worthy of comparison with 
Hamilcar Barca 23 But however spectacular the achievement of the 
Barcids, in the event the rich resources of the peninsula were denied to 
Hannibal fighting unaided in Italy, thanks to the brilliant initiative of 
members of another family, the Cornelii Scipiones, and to the strength of 
the Roman navy: the efforts of his brothers Hasdrubal and Mago to keep 
him supplied from Spain were too little and too late. 


trail of destruction caused by an enormous beast: his guide told him this meant the desolation of Italy 
and he was to go on unworried (ze laboraret). However, Meyer 1924, 11.368ff.: (C 57), thought that 
Hannibal's disobedience must have led to his destruction which therefore originally figured at the 
end of Silenus' account; in consequence the story was suppressed by later Roman writers (starting 
with Coclius). But we do not know that Silenus' history went down to 202 B.C. (the latest attested 
event is in 209), and it is unlikely that as a companion of Hannibal he would have told a story which 
implied that Hannibal was responsible for his own downfall. Meyer has been influenced by the tragic 
legend of Orpheus' disobedience which he cites, but in fact in its original form this story may have 
had a happy ending, namely the recovery of Eurydice, and Orpheus’ backward look and its 
consequence may be only an addition by an Alexandrian poet: cf. Guthrie 1935, 51:(117), and Bowra 
1952, 117ff.: (H 171). In any case, in Hannibal’s dream we are in the realm of Hellenistic invention 
rather than of primitive taboo, of the gods of Olympus rather than of the underworld, and it is not 
impossible that a story that Hannibal's march had been commissioned by a council of the gods was 
circulated to encourage the troops, and then written up by Silenus in the more extravagant vein of 
Hellenistic invention which Polybius condemned. 

43 Polyb. ıx.21-26, xL.19; Plut. Caf. Mai. 8.14. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


JOHN BRISCOE 


I. THE CAUSES OF THE CONFLICT! 


In 241 Carthage had no alternative to accepting the Roman peace terms 
and surrendering possession of the whole of Sicily to Rome. Three years 
later the Senate took advantage of Carthage's difficulties in the Mer- 
cenary War to seize Sardinia? Polybius rightly regarded the latter action 
as unjustified and the subsequent Carthaginian resentment as a major 
cause of the Second Punic War But even without that additional 
provocation many Carthaginians, and particularly Hamilcar Barca, the 
father of Hannibal, would not have been prepared to accept the outcome 
of the First Punic War as definitive. It was Hamilcar who laid the 
foundations for a new Carthaginian offensive by re-establishing 
Carthaginian power in Spain. In 229 Hamilcar died and was succeeded in 
Spain by his son-in-law Hasdrubal, with whom Rome.concluded the 
Ebro treaty in 226, which made the river Ebro the northern limit of 
Carthaginian power in Spain and, implicitly at least, renounced Roman 
claims south of that limit. The treaty, however, contained the seeds of a 
new conflict, for its terms were flatly inconsistent with the Roman 
alliance with Saguntum, concluded several years before the Ebro treaty.4 
Saguntum lay south of the Ebro, and while Rome was to claim that the 
alliance overrode the Ebro treaty, the Carthaginians saw the Ebro treaty 
as giving them the freedom to proceed against Saguntum.5 

Hannibal succeeded his brother-in-law in 221. In 220 the Saguntines, 
fearing an attack, asked Rome for help and the Senate, which had ignored 
several previous appeals from Saguntum, sent an embassy to Hannibal 
urging him to refrain both ftom attacking Saguntum and from crossing 
the Ebro in defiance of the treaty. Hannibal countered by accusing 

! The events leading to the outbreak of the Second Punic War have been dealt with at length in 
theprevious chapter. What is presented here is a brief and necessarily dogmatic statement of the view 
which underlies this chapter. 2 See CAH? wen 9. ch. 11 (e). 

3 Polyb. 111.10.4, 15.10, 28.2, 30.4. * See pp. 25-7. ; 

5 Several writers, including Polybius himself on certain occasions (see especially ut. 30.3), twisted 
the facts by placing Saguntum north of the Ebro; see pp. 34-5. 

$ Polyb. 111.15. For most of the events preceding the declaration of war references are given to 


Polybius alone. Livy xx1.4-15 is based on a totally confused chronology and is best left out of 
account. 
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Rome of interfering in internal Saguntine affairs. We need not doubt that 
Hannibal was looking for a reason to reopen the conflict with Rome and 
as soon as he was sure that the rest of the Carthaginian empire in Spain 
was secure, he was happy to take the opportunity of attacking 
Saguntum. The Senate had concluded the Ebro treaty partly as a security 
against the possibility of the Carthaginians joining the Gauls in an 
alliance against Rome. It could now reassert the validity of the Saguntine 
alliance, and the Senate was confident that the conflict, when it came, 
would take place in Spain and that its timing could be controlled by 
Rome. 

'The Roman embassy had gone on to Carthage to repeat the message it 
had delivered to Hannibal. In the spring of 219 Hannibal embarked on 
the siege of Saguntum; it fell eight months later.? Polybius vehemently 
denies that the Senate took time to decide its response and asserts that it 
immediately despatched an embassy to Carthage to declare war unless the 
Carthaginians agreed to surrender Hannibal and his leading officers.!? In 
fact it seems very likely that a debate took place, with one side, led by 
L. Cornelius Lentulus (cos. 237) wanting an immediate declaration of 
war, the other, led by Q. Fabius Maximus, the future Cunctator, urging 
negotiations.!! The result — effectively a victory for Lentulus, not a 
compromise — was that a conditional war-vote was passed and five 
ambassadors despatched to present the ultimatum.!2 

The Roman failure to help Saguntum earlier was criticized by Roman 
writers themselves, and to many it has seemed strange that complete 
inactivity during the siege should have been followed by a declaration of 
war once the town had fallen. In fact once Hannibal had begun to besiege 
Saguntum there was little that Rome could do. The consuls had already 
gone to Illyria!3 and it would have been difficult to raise a sufficient force 
and get it to Spain in time to be of any use. The Senate clearly did not 
envisage Hannibal moving outside Spain and in that case it was up to 
Rome to make the first move. There is nothing particularly surprising in 
the decision to go to war being postponed until the beginning of the 
following consular year: decisions to embark on wars seem regularly to 
have been taken at the beginning of a consular year.!4 

Hannibal had probably already resolved on taking the initiative by 
marching on Italy, whether or not Rome declared war.!5 He had sent 


7 Polyb. im. 14.10. 8 Polyb. 111.15.3. 

? Polyb. tt1.17.1. For the chronology sce Walbank 1957-79, 1.327-8: (B 38). I am not convinced by 
the argument of Astin (1967, 583ff.: (C 2)) that the siege may have begun as late as May 219, with the 
news of the fall of Saguntum not reaching Rome until shortly before the Ides of March 218. 

10 Polyb. 111.20. 

!! Dio fr. 55; Zon. vitt.20. The story is rejected by Harris 1979, 269-70: (A 21). 

12 Polyb. 1.20.8; cf. Livy xxt.18.1—2. 13 See p. 95. 

D See in particular Rich 1976, 38ff.: (H 20). 

I reject the view of Hoffmann 195 1: (C 25) that the embassy to Carthage was sent only after 
Hannibal had crossed the Ebro. 
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messengers to Gaul before he had heard of the Roman ultimatum to 
Carthage.!6 The Senate, however, thought that the initiative still lay in 
their hands. No further decisions were taken until the return of the 
embassy from Carthage. It was then decided that one of the consuls, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, should go to Spain, the other, Ti. Sempronius 
Longus, should proceed to Sicily and launch an invasion of Africa. At 
this point the Senate may still not have realized that Hannibal's ambitions 
extended outside Spain. Once it was known that Hannibal was in fact 
marching on Italy, there wasno advantage in trying to meet him in Spain, 
which may explain the fact that Scipio did not leave until July at the 
earliest — if, indeed, the delay did not arise merely from practical 
problems in raising his army, caused particularly by the diversion of the 
legions originally assigned to him to deal with a Gallic attack on the 
settlers of Placentia and Cremona.!? 

We can do no more than speculate on the plans that Hannibal had 
when he began his march. It is clear from subsequent events that he had 
no intention of destroying Rome as such. He did not march on Rome 
after his victories at Trasimene and Cannae in 217 and 216 respectively,!? 
and doubtless realized that to capture the city would be a very different 
proposition from victory in the open field. We may note that the treaty 
between Hannibal and Philip V of Macedon (Polyb. vp ai clearly envis- 
aged Rome's continuing existence after a Carthaginian victory. He 
wanted, no doubt, to bring Rome toa position where he could conclude a 
settlement that would recover Sicily and Sardinia for Carthage and 
ensure that Rome would not again be able to hinder Carthaginian 
expansion in the western Mediterranean. What is not clear is whether 
Hannibal intended to do this by significantly weakening Rome's degree 
of domination over Italy. In the early battles he went out of his way to 
treat captured Roman citizens and allies in different ways,2 and he may 
have realized that permanentlimits could not be set on Roman expansion 
if she retained control over the whole of Italy. But it is unlikely that he 
had any very detailed knowledge of the political geography of Italy or 
any very precise idea of the system to be established when Rome had been 
defeated. 

The Carthaginian reaction to Rome's ultimatum had shown that 
Carthage accepted full responsibility for Hannibal's actions. But 
Hannibal cannot have been certain of the degree of continuing support 
he would receive from the home government once he had arrived in 

16 Polyb. 111.34; Walbank 1957-79, 1.365: (B 38). Cf. Livy xxt.25.1. 

V Polyb. 111.40.2. Polybius’ statement that these decisions were taken only after it was known that 


Hannibal had crossed the Ebro is to be rejected: see Sumner 1966, 14: (C 55). 
18 Rich 1976, 37: (H 20); on the Gallic attack see Polyb. 11.40.6714; Livy xx1.25726.2; Walbank 


1957-79, 1.37577: (B 38). 
19 Polyb. 111.86.8; Livy xxt1.51.1-5; cf. Lazenby 1978, 85-6: (C 31). 20 See n. 169. 
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Italy. The Barcids had powerful opponents in Carthage, and even if 
Hannibal felt confident that peace would not be concluded over his head, 
he must have realized that for military reinforcements he might have to 
rely on the support he could attract in Italy and whatever further troops 
his brother Hasdrubal could send from Spain.?! 

The narrative that follows treats the operations in the different 
theatres of war separately. It is hoped that the gain in clarity will 
compensate for the loss of a synoptic view of each year's events. The 
sources for the war, mainly Polybius and Livy, are full and detailed, 
though when we do not have Polybius as a control Livy’s narrative must 
be treated with caution. References to other sources are given only when 
they add something to the information provided by Polybius and Livy.22 


II. THE WAR IN ITALY 


Hannibal left Carthago Nova, it seems, sometime in May, and reached 
the Rhône in September 23 Scipio, with an army destined for Spain, 
arrived by sea at the mouth of the Rhóne at the same time. Hannibal, 
however, succeeded in crossing the river well inland — probably at 
Beaucaire rather than further north?^ - and the only military contact was 
a cavalry skirmish of which the Romans got the better. Scipio now sent 
the major part of his forces to Spain under the command of his brother 
Gnaeus, while he himself returned to Italy. 

There has been enormous controversy about the route by which 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. The balance of probability is in favour of the 
view that Hannibal arrived in Italy in the area of Turin (in mid-October, 
about a month-and-a-half after crossing the Rhöne), and if this is so the 
choice for Hannibal’s pass lies between Mt Genévre, Mt Cenis and, the 
solution preferred by the two most recent writers, the Col de Clapier.26 
Hannibal had incurred considerable losses on his journey from Spain, 
though, as so often with troop numbers, the precise extent of the 
casualties cannot be measured.? 

The Gauls that Hannibal had encountered on his journey had demon- 
strated a mixture of friendship and hostility. Those of the Po valley, only 


21 See below, p. 56. 

22 The best detailed military narrative is that of De Sanctis 1907-64, 1tt.ii: (A 14). See also Lazenby 
1978: (C 31). 

23 Proctor 1972, 13ff.: (C 44), has shown that to date the start of the march in April, with the 
arrival in Italy in September (thus Walbank 1957-79, 1.365: (8 58)), does too much violence to 
Polybius 111.54.1. But Proctor himself pushes that passage too far in insisting on applying it to the 
middle of November. For the dates here suggested see Rich 1976, 33: (H 20). 

24 Lazenby 1978, 35-6: (c 31); for other views cf. Walbank 1957-79, 1.377-8: (B 38). 

25 Polyb. 111.41-46, 49.1—4; Livy xx1.26.3-29, 32.15. 

% Proctor 1972, 165ff.: (C 44); Lazenby 1978, 33ff.: (C 31); cf. Walbank 1957-79, 1.382ff.: (B 38). 

27 For details see Walbank 1957-79, 1.566: (B 38). 
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recently subjugated by Rome, welcomed him as a liberator. The Boii and 
the Insubres had already revolted, attacked the Roman settlers at 
Placentia and Cremona and besieged them in Mutina.?8 The first clash 
with Roman forces took place at the River Ticinus near Pavia, a skirmish 
of cavalry and light-armed troops of which the Carthaginians got consid- 
erably the better and in which Scipio himself was wounded. The Romans 
retreated eastwards to Placentia where Scipio was joined by Sempronius 
Longus, who had been urgently recalled from Sicily. A little west of 
Placentia there occurred the first major battle of the war, at the River 
Trebbia (December 218— January 217). The result was a major victory for 
the Carthaginians and well over half the Roman army was destroyed.2? 
Livy'sstory? ofanattempt by Hannibal to cross the Appennines immedi- 
ately after the battle of the Trebbia and of a drawn battle between 
Hannibal and Sempronius is to be rejected. 

Sempronius returned to Rome to preside over the election of C. 
Flaminius and Cn. Servilius Geminus as consuls for 217. Flaminius took 
up position at Arretium (Arezzo) but Hannibal proceeded over the 
Appennines, along the River Arno and past Flaminius southwards to- 
wards the heart of Etruria. Flaminius pursued him but Hannibal con- 
cealed his army in the hills at the north-east corner of Lake Trasimene 
and, with the assistance of early morning fog (the date in the Roman 
calendar was 21 June, probably 8 May (Jul.)), the Roman army was 
caught in an ambush. It was, as the praetor urbanus announced at Rome, a 
great defeat. Flaminius was killed and some 15,000 of his army died with 
him. The battle was the last time until 207 that Roman and Carthaginian 
forces met in the northern part of the peninsula?! 

Rome was faced by a major crisis. One consul was dead, the other at 
Ariminum (Rimini) cut off from the capital.?? It is now that there begins 
the period of Roman strategy dominated by Q. Fabius Maximus, the 
period of attrition and of avoiding full-scale battles. Initially Fabius' 
conception was not unchallenged but from the defeat at Cannae in 216 
until 210 it was on Fabian principles that the campaign in Italy was 
conducted. That is not to say that there were no formal battles in this 
period. It was only in the immediate aftermath of Trasimene and Cannae 
that che Fabian strategy was applied in its most extreme form. The policy 
was rather that pitched battles were to be avoided in circumstances 
chosen by Hannibal and favourable to him. It would not have precluded 

28 For the attack on the colonists see n. 18; for the welcome for Hannibal from the Gauls of 
northern Italy: Polyb. 11.60.11; Livy xx1.39.5. Some, however, were unwilling to commit them- 
selves completely to Hannibal (Polyb. 111.69. 1 ı ff.; Livy xx1.52.3ff.), and later Hannibal was afraid of 
Gallic attacks on his life (Polyb. 111.78.1-4; Livy xxm.1.3). 

29 Polyb. 111.64-74; Livy xxt.46-48, 52-56. 30 xx1.58-59.9. 

9! Polyb. 111.77-85; Livy xxi1.2-6. For the date cf. Ovid, Fast. v1.763f.; for the problems 


associated with the battle see Walbank 1957-79, 1.415ff.: (8 38), Lazenby 1978, 62ff.: (c 31). 
32 Livy xx11.8.6, 31.9. 
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a full-scale battle in circumstances chosen by the Romans and where 
Hannibal would have been at a disadvantage — but Hannibal was too 
good a general to allow thatever to happen. Fabius’ natural caution made 
him extremely reluctant to commit himself, but M. Claudius Marcellus, 
though a supporter of the fundamental strategy, showed much more 
initiative in taking opportunities when they arose. In both 215 and 214 he 
was not afraid to engage Hannibal when the latter was attempting to 
capture Nola in Campania, and in the years following 210 he was clearly 
determined to force Hannibal into accepting a battle. But the basic view 
was that Hannibal could not be defeated decisively in open conflict. After 
Cannae the aim was to concentrate on winning back towns and areas that 
had defected, and by putting a vastly increased number of troops in the 
field to force Hannibal either to divide his own forces or to leave his allies 
without support. If Hannibal were unable to replenish his army from his 
allies in Italy, and as long as Rome continued her maritime domination 
and her armies in Spain could prevent reinforcements coming to Italy by 
land, Fabius could be confident that eventually Hannibal's forces would 
be so reduced that either the Romans would be able to defeat him by 
overwhelming numerical superiority or Hannibal would be forced, prior 
to such a defeat, to abandon Italy. But the cost of the policy was heavy. It 
meant enormous demands on Roman and Italian manpower, enormous 
financial sacrifices, and it meant accepting that Hannibal could not be 
prevented from ravaging large parts of the Italian countryside, the loss in 
corn production being met by imports from Sicily, Sardinia and, eventu- 
ally, Egypt.%3 

Immediately after the battle of Trasimene Fabius was appointed 
dictator with M. Minucius Rufus as his magister equitum. As the surviving 
consul could not come to Rome, Fabius and Minucius were appointed 
directly by the people, instead of the dictator being nominated by a 
consul and the wagister equitum by the dictator.34 Hannibal proceeded 
from Trasimene to the Adriatic coast and it was in Apulia that Fabius 
embarked on his strategy, keeping close to Hannibal but avoiding a 
pitched battle. From Apulia Hannibal moved into Samnium and thence 
into the ager Falernus, the plain between the River Volturnus and Mount 
Massicus. Fabius remained in the mountains watching him ravage the 
plain. But when Hannibal had to leave the plain to find winter quarters 
elsewhere, Fabius succeeded in blocking all his exits and it was only by 
the extraordinary stratagem of driving a herd of oxen, with blazing 


33 Compare the perspicacious assessment of the Fabian strategy by De Sanctis 1907-64, 
rtt.ii.220ff.: (A 14). Relations between Fabius and Marcellus: p. 70; Marcellus’ positive attitude: 
De Sanctis, op. cit. 287, 473. For the events of 215 and 214 referred to see Livy xx111.44 and xxiv. 17; 
for the imports of grain: Thiel 1946, 56: (H 60). 

4 Polyb. 111.87.6-9; Livy xx11.8.6-7; Walbank 1957-79, 1.422: (B 38). 
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faggots tied to their horns, up a mountain, and thus diverting Roman 
attention, that Hannibal was able to escape with the main part of his 
army.5 Fabius followed Hannibal back to Apulia, but was then sum- 
moned to Rome, allegedly to deal with religious business. The latter may 
well have been a pretext, discontent with Fabius’ policy, particularly the 
fact that it involved allowing Hannibal to ravage the ager Falernus at his 
vill, being the real reason. Fabius left Minucius in charge with instruc- 
tions not to take any risks. But Minucius was eager to discard the Fabian 
strategy and succeeded in winning a minor victory.% Opposition to 
Fabius' policy, both in the field and at Rome, was increased by this 
success, and the assembly took the extraordinary step of conferring on 
the magister equitum an imperium equal to that of the dictator." When 
Fabius returned to Apulia, he chose to divide his army rather than accept 
Minucius' alternative suggestion that the two men should command on 
alternate days. It was, of course, not long before Hannibal was able to 
entice Minucius into a rash venture, from which he had to be rescued by 
Fabius.38 

The six-month term of the dictator elapsed before the end of the 
consular year, and the armies of Fabius and Minucius reverted to the 
consuls M. Servilius Geminus and C. Atilius Regulus (who had been 
elected to replace the dead Flaminius).? For 216 the new consuls were 
L. Aemilius Paullus and C. Terentius Varro.*? Polybius reports that it was 
decided to give the consuls a force of eight legions of 5,000 men each, 
which, with the same number of allied troops, meant a total force of 
80,000. There is no need to doubt these figures and it is the size of the 
Roman army that made the third Roman defeat particularly devastating. 
Hannibal occupied Cannae, by the River Aufidus, an important supply 
base for the Romans in Apulia. Hannibal was thus able to draw the 
Romans into battle on flat terrain that favoured the Carthaginian superi- 
ority in cavalry. In the battle, which took place at the end of June, Paullus 
fell, and out of the huge Roman army only 14,500 escaped death or 
captivity.4! 

Polybius, perhaps misled by the desire of the Scipionic family to 
absolve Paullus (Scipio Africanus’ father-in-law and Scipio Aemilianus' 
grandfather) from blame for the disaster at Cannae, makes Varro respon- 
sible for the decision to engage, against the advice of Paullus. Livy goes 


55 Polyb. 111.88-94.6; Livy xx11.12—17. On these events see Ungern-Sternberg 1975, 11ff.: (c 59). 

% Polyb. 111.94.7- 10, 100-102; Livy xxH.18, 23-24. 

Y Livy xxH.25-26, to be preferred to Polybius! statement (111.103.4) that Minucius was ap- 
pointed a second dictator. See Dorey 1955: (c 12); Walbank 1957-79, 1.434: (B 38). See further p. 70 
below. 38 Polyb. 111.103.5-105? Livy xx:1.27-30. 

9 Livy XXI. 51.7, 32.1-3, to be preferred to Polyb. n11.106.1-2. 

# See further p. 69 and Additional Note p. 79. 

*! Polyb. i11.106—117; Livy xxtt.41—50. 
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further and portrays Varroas the spiritual successor of Minucius, bitterly 
opposed by Paullus who wanted to continue the policy of Fabius. But it is 
clear from Polybius (111.106.7, 108.1) that it was the Senate as a whole 
which took the decision to face Hannibal again in a pitched battle, and 
that if there was any disagreement between the consuls, it was purely 
tactical, not strategic. The hostile picture of Varro is belied by the 
Senate's vote of thanks to him after the battle, in sharp contrast to the 
treatment of those soldiers who escaped death or captivity, and to his 
employment in a number of responsible positions in subsequent years.*? 

The battle was not only a disaster in itself, but also led to the defection 
to Hannibal of a large part of southern Italy, including part of Samnium. 
The peoples who defected did not, for the most part, fight for Hannibal, 
but their resources were no longer available to Rome.*? The defection of 


*? Vote of thanks: Livy xx11.61.14, other references in MRR 1.247. Subsequent employment: 
Walbank 1957-79, 1.448: (B 38). Add his presence on diplomatic missions in 203 and 200 and his 
membership of the Zei? for the supplementation of Venusia in the latter year. On the /egiones 
Cannenses sce n. 157. 

43 Polyb. 111.118.3 and Livy xxi. 6i. 11, but both lists are anachronistic and contain peoples who 
did not defect immediately after Cannae. At the extreme tip of Italy Rhegium remained loyal to 
Rome throughout the war. For details of the status of various cities and peoples see De Sanctis 1907- 
64, itr.ii. 2 11fE, 223ff., 274: (A 14); Walbank 1957-79, 1.448, 11.29, 100: (B 38), Salmon 1967, 299: (H 
151). 
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Capua, narrated at length by Livy, caused the greatest anger at Rome 3 
In Campania Atella, Calatia, and the Sabatini followed Capua and 
Hannibal captured Nuceria, Acerrae, and Casilinum. But Nola held out 
and the Roman forces under the dictator M. Iunius Pera and the praetor 
M. Claudius Marcellus did their best to restrict Hannibal's successes. 
Varro meanwhile returned to Apulia to attempt to hold the position 
here 25 Hannibal was anxious to gain control of a port but repeated 
attempts on Naples and (the following year) an assault on Cumae by 
Capua and the Carthaginians were all unsuccessful.* 

The firmness with which the crisis was met prompted Polybius to 
devote the whole of book vr of his history to explaining the qualities of a 
constitution of a state that was able to climb out of such an abyss. If we 
may believe Livy, the Senate refused to ransom those captured at Cannae 
and took emergency measures against a possible attack on Rome itself. 
As we have seen, however, that did not form part of Hannibal’s plans.*7 

L. Postumius Albinus, who was already holding a praetorship, and Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus, Iunius Pera's magister equitum, were elected to the 
consulship for 215, but before Postumius could take up office, he was 
killed in a battle with the Boii in the Silva Litana, north of Bologna. 
Fabius Maximus was chosen to replace him.48 The year opened with 
Rome holding her position. As we have seen, an attack on Cumae failed 
and several towns in Campania and Samnium were recovered, though an 
attempt to retake Locri was unsuccessful. Hannibal failed in his renewed 
attempts to capture Nola — though the substantial victory over Hannibal 
ascribed to Marcellus by Livy is open to grave suspicion. It was soon 
afterwards, however, that Syracuse defected. 

For 214 Fabius was re-elected to the consulship with M. Claudius 
Marcellus as his colleague. Matters in Italy were now in a position of 
stalemate. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus defeated Hanno near Beneventum 
but later suffered a reverse in Lucania. A further assault on Nola by 
Hannibal was repulsed by Marcellus and he and Fabius together captured 
Casilinum. Fabius also had a number of successes in Samnium and 
Hannibal's hopes of taking Tarentum were foiled. In the following year, 
when Gracchus held a second consulship in company with Fabius' son, 
the Romans recaptured Arpi in Apulia.50 


44 Livy xxtir.2-10. See Ungern-Sternberg 1975, 25ff.: (c 59). 

#5 Livy xxtt.61.11, XXI 14.5, 15.273, 17.176, 19-20.3, 22.11, NXVL16.5, 33.12. 

46 Livy xxttt. 1.5ff., 14.5, 15.172, 35737-9 (215). XXIV.13.7 (214). 

47 Livy xx11.55-61.10. See p. 46. 48 See p. 70. 

49 Livy xx111.37.10-13, 39.6ff., 41.10-14, 43.6ff. For the defection of Locri in 216 cf. Livy 
xxi. 30.8. Livy xxiv. 1.2715, dating the defection to 215, should be rejected. On Marcellus’ alleged 
victory see De Sanctis 1907-64, HI-li. 255 n. 104: (A 14). 

59 Livy xxiv.14-16, 17 (for doubts see De Sanctis 1907-64, In.ii.260 n. 119: (A 14), 19, 20.1 -2 (for 
doubts see De Sanctis, op. cit. 274 n. 135), 20.3-5, 20.9715, 46-47. 11 (for doubts about the details of 
Livy's account see Dc Sanctis, op. cit. 273 n. 132). 
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The Roman recovery inthe years 215-213 had been remarkable and in 
three years Hannibal had achieved little. Early in 212, however, he scored 
a significant success with the capture, by stealth, of Tarentum, and this 
was followed by the defection of Metapontum, Thurii and Heraclea. But 
the citadel of Tarentum remained in the hands of the Roman garrison, 
under the command of M. Livius, and since this could control the inland 
harbour (the Mare Piccolo), Hannibal was deprived of a substantial part 
of the advantage of the possession of Tarentum.5! The consuls, Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher and Q. Fulvius Flaccus, began to besiege Capua. 
Fulvius had earlier inflicted severe losses on Hanno, who had been sent 
north by Hannibal to thwart the consuls’ plans, and had fought a drawn 
battle with Hannibal himself. On the debit side Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 
was killed in an ambush in Lucania.5? An indication of the Roman 
recovery is that from the winter of 212/11 onwards, with one possible 
exception, Hannibal retreated to the extreme south of Italy at the end of 
each year's campaign.5? 

The next year, the consulship of P. Sulpicius Galba and Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus saw more dramatic events. In an attempt to raise the siege of 
Capua Hannibal undertook the march on Rome which he had forgone 
after Trasimene and Cannae. He had no serious hope of taking the city 
and when he discovered that Rome was adequately defended without the 
armies of the consuls of the previous year being withdrawn from Capua, 
he rapidly returned to the south. Soon afterwards came the fall of Capua, 
symbolically the most important reversal of Hannibal's successes after 
Cannae. Meanwhile, the citadel of Tarentum was still in Roman hands 
and an attempt by a Punic fleet to cut off its supplies failed.54 

In 210 Marcellus held a third consulship with M. Valerius Laevinus, 
who had been the Roman commander against Philip of Macedon since 
215 and had just concluded the important alliance with the Aetolian 
League.’ The Romans recaptured Salapia in Apulia and two Samnite 
towns. But Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, the consul of the previous year, was 
killed in an attack by Hannibal at Herdonea. A Roman fleet was defeated 
by the Tarentines but the garrison under Livius continued to hold out in 
the citadel. Meanwhile Marcellus was eager to bring Hannibal to a fixed 
battle. After an indecisive conflict in Lucania Marcellus pursued him 


5! Pol. vir.24-734; Livy xxv.7.10-11, 15.6-17; App. Hann. 34-35, 142-149. 

52 Livy XXV.13—14, 16-17, 19.1—8, 22.5-13. The story of the defeat of the praetor Cn. Fulvius 
Flaccus at Herdonea (Livy xxv.21) is to be rejected as a doublet of the defeat of Cn. Fulvius 
Centumalus in 210: De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.4.459: (A 14); Brunt 1971, 652: (H 82). The story of one 
M. Centennius obtaining a force of 8,000 men from the Senate and losing virtually all of it in a battle 
with Hannibal in Lucania (Livy xxv.19.5-17) is also highly implausible (cf. Münzer, PW 11.1928). 

33 De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.470: (A 14) thinks that Hannibal spent the winter of 210/9 in Apulia. 

54 Polyb. 1X.3.1-9.11; Livy XXVI.4-14, 20.7-11. 55 See pp. 97-100. 
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through Apulia, though remaining careful to avoid any possibility ofan 
ambush.56 

In 209 Fabius held his fifth consulship, Q. Fulvius Flaccus his fourth. 
Fabius recaptured Tarentum, though afterwards he was nearly caught in 
an ambush by Hannibal. Marcellus was still looking for the chance of a 
full-scale engagement with Hannibal: when he obtained one he was 
defeated. Livy's story of a subsequent victory that was ger incruenta 
probably conceals an indecisive result. Hannibal then returned to 
Bruttium.?? In the following year Marcellus was again consul with T. 
Quinctius Crispinus as his colleague. Their principal aim was the recap- 
ture of Locri. But first a Roman force sent from Tarentum to Locri was 
ambushed by Hannibal near Petelia, and then the consuls themselves 
were caught in another ambush near Venusia. Marcellus was killed 
immediately and Crispinus fatally wounded. Hannibal obtained posses- 
sion of Marcellus’ signets, but his attempt to use them in order to retake 
Salapia was foiled. He was, however, able to raise the siege of Locri and 
the Roman forces in the south, though numerically superior, made no 
attempt to confront him.58 

The year 207 was a critical one and the last in which engagements of 
moment took place in Italy. The consuls were C. Claudius Nero and M. 
Livius Salinator. Hannibal's brother Hasdrubal, who had escaped from 
Spain after the battle of Baecula, was marching towards Italy, and Rome 
was again faced with the prospect of fighting in the north. Claudius was 
appointed to face Hannibal, Livius Hasdrubal. The aim of the two 
brothers was to meet in Umbria. But Hasdrubal's messengers were 
intercepted and Nero, who had begun by fighting not unsuccessfully 
against Hannibal at Grumentum and Venusia, took the bold decision to 
march with part of his forces to join Livius in the north. When Hasdrubal 
discovered that he was facing the combined forces of the two consuls, he 
decided to avoid a battle and instead to attempt to proceed down the Via 
Flaminia to his planned meeting-place with Hannibal. The Roman 
armies pursued him and at the battle of the River Metaurus the 
Carthaginian forces were massacred and Hasdrubal himself fell. Immedi- 
ately after the battle Nero returned to the south and Hannibal retired to 
Bruttium, unable to embark on any further aggressive actions.5° 

In 206 there was virtually no military activity in Italy, but Lucania 
returned to Roman control. In 205, while Scipio was in Sicily, his 
colleague in the consulship, P. Licinius Crassus, faced Hannibal. But 


56 Livy xxv1.38.6-39, xxvii. 172. Cf. n. 52. 5? Livy xxvt1.12.2, 12.7-15.1, 15.4—16. 

58 Polyb. x.32-33; Livy xxvit.25.11-28. On the unwillingness of the Roman commanders in the 
south to launch a united and full onslaught on Hannibal see De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.476, 488 
(concerning 207): (A 14). 

9 Polyb. x1.1-3.6; Livy xxvH.38-51. Cf. Lazenby 1978, 182ff.: (c 31). 
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both armies were afflicted by disease and no conflicts occurred. Alarm 
was caused, however, by the landing of an army under Mago at Genua 
and the making of an alliance between Mago and the Ligurian tribe of the 
Ingauni. Two Roman armies were sent north to meet the threat. In the 
south Scipio recovered Locri, despite an attempt by Hannibal to save the 
city. The subsequent behaviour of his /egatus Q. Pleminius almost 
destroyed Scipio's career and ambitions. In 204 the consuls M. Cornelius 
Cethegus and P. Sempronius Tuditanus inflicted a reverse on Hannibal 
in Bruttium and regained a number of towns, including Consentia 
(Cosenza). In 203 Roman forces defeated Mago and the Carthaginian 
commander was seriously wounded. Soon afterwards both he and 
Hannibal were ordered to return to Africa to face the army of Scipio. 
Before Hannibal left, the consul Cn. Servilius Caepio had regained 
further areas of Bruttium. The war in Italy was at an end.60 


III. SPAIN 


We have seen that the Senate's original expectation was that the war asa 
whole could be fought in Spain.?! That hope was soon dashed but when 
P. Cornelius Scipio failed to prevent Hannibal from crossing the Rhóne 
he nevertheless sent the greater part of his troops on to Spain under the 
command of his brother Gnaeus.% The immediate aim now was to keep 
the Carthaginian forces in Spain occupied and thus prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent to Hannibal. In fact the campaigns in Spain, with the 
exception of the catastrophe of 211, represented an unbroken run of 
success and the result was to drive the Carthaginians right out of the 
country and leave a considerable area under Roman control. In 218 
Gnaeus Scipio brought the area north of the Ebro, both the coastal strip 
and the hinterland, into Roman control and defeated Hanno, the 
Carthaginian commander in the area. Hannibal’s brother Hasdrubal, 
who had been left in overall command in Spain, came north, killed a 
number of soldiers and marines wandering in the fields near Tarraco and 
perhaps attempted, without success, to secure the defection of some of 
the tribes that had just joined Rome.‘ 


60 Livy XXVüI. 11.11—15, 46.713, 15, XXIX.§—9, 16.4722, 36.479, 38.1, XXX.18—19.6, 19.10-20. On 
Mago’s departure from Spain see p. 6o. 

61 Sce p. 45. For events in Spain see particularly Scullard 1970, 32ff.: (H 77); Lazenby 1978, 
125ff.: (C 31). 92 Polyb. 111.49.4; Livy xx1.32.3. 

63 Cf. Polyb. i11.97. 5. Livy's statement (xxt. 52.4) that the aim in 218 was to drive Hasdrubal out of 
Spain is exaggerated and anachronistic. 

** Polyb. 111.76; Livy xx1.60-1. I follow De Sanctis 1907-64, I11.ii.240-1 n. 59: (A 14), and 
Walbank 1957-79, 1.409: (B 38) (contra Walsh 1973, 235: (B 41)) in regarding Livy xx1.61.4-11 asa 
doublet. But I prefer to make Hasdrubal's incitement of revolt among the liergetes and others part of 
his first expedition north of the Ebro rather than to reject it altogether. 
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In 217 Hasdrubal launched both naval and land expeditions north of 
the Ebro. Gnaeus, helped by a Massiliote contingent, defeated the Punic 
fleet at the mouth of the Ebro and captured twenty-five ships. He 
followed up this victory with lightning raids which took the Roman fleet 
south of Carthago Nova and to the island of Ebusus (Ibiza). But Livy's 
claim that subsequent land expeditions went as far as the saltus 
Castulonensis (the Sierra Morena) is open to serious doubt. The inhabi- 
tants of the Balearic Islands (Mallorca and Minorca) sent embassies to 
Gnaeus seeking peace. Subsequently the llergetes revolted and 
Hasdrubal recrossed the Ebro but was diverted by an invasion by the 
Celtiberians acting at Scipio's behest. On news of the naval battle of the 
Ebro the Senate sent Publius Scipio to join Gnaeus and the two brothers 
advanced to Saguntum.65 In 216 the Carthaginian position became even 
more difficult. Hasdrubal, who had retreated to south-west Spain, had 
first to deal with a rebellion among the Tartessii and was then ordered by 
the authorities in Carthage to join Hannibal in Italy, Himilco being sent 
to Spain as a replacement. The Scipios’ task was to keep Hasdrubal in 
Spain, and when the two armies met just to the south of the Ebro, the 
Romans won a convincing victory which put an end to any prospect of 
Hasdrubal joining his brother in the immediate future and consolidated 
the Roman position in Spain.66 

The events of the next four years are not easily determined. It seems, 
though, that in 214 and 213 a revolt by Syphax of Numidia led to a 
considerable part of the Carthaginian forces being withdrawn, thus 
enabling the Scipios to make further headway in southern Spain. In 212 
Saguntum was recaptured and either then or earlier the important town 
of Castulo joined Rome.9? Thus in seven years the Scipios had not only 
prevented the Carthaginians from sending reinforcements from Spain to 
Italy but had succeeded in extending Roman control deep into the 
territory under Carthaginian domination. 

The next year, however, disaster struck. Now faced by three separate 
Carthaginian armies, under Hasdrubal, his brother Mago and another 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo, the Scipios decided to split their armies, 


$5 Sosylus, FGrH 176F1; Polyb. 111.95-96.6; Livy xx11.19-22. On the alleged expedition as far as 
the saltus Castulonensis cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.242-3.n. G2: (A 14). It was while the Scipios were 
near Saguntum that the Saguntine Abelux defected to the Romans and, deceiving the Carthaginian 
commander at Saguntum, succeeded in bringing to the Roman camp all the Spanish hostages held at 
Saguntum by the Carthaginians. The episode is, however, given unwarranted prominence by the 
sources: cf. Walbank 1957-79, 1.432: (B 38). 

6 Livy xxit1.26-29. I see no need to follow De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.244-5, 246 n. 7: (A 14) in 
placing the events described in chs. 28-9 in 215 nor in rejecting the statement that Hasdrubal was 
ordered to join Hannibal in Italy. 

6 App. Hisp. 15-16, 57-61, to be preferred to Livy xx111.49.5-14 (s.a. 215), XXIV.41-42 (5.2. 214), 
XXIV.49.7-8 (s.a. 213). See De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.18.247-8 n. 76: (A 14). Livy (xx1v.42.9) dates the 
capture of Saguntum to 214, but also says that it was in its eighth vear under Carthaginian control. 
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Publius at Castulo taking on Mago and Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, and 
leaving Gnaeus at Urso to face Hasdrubal the brother of Hannibal. The 
Romans were relying on the support of a large number of Celtiberian 
mercenaries and these Hasdrubal persuaded to desert. Publius, attempt- 
ing to cut off a force of Ilergetes and Suessetani who had come from 
north of the Ebro to join the Carthaginians, was caught by the 
Carthaginian generals; in the ensuing battle Scipio himself was killed and 
his army fled. Gnaeus, guessing what had happened, attempted to retreat 
but was pursued by all three Carthaginian armies, and he too met his 
death, though much of his army, together with that part of Publius’ 
forces which had not been involved in the latter’s final battle, survived. 
But the work of seven years had been undone and had it not been for the 
work of an eques Romanus, L. Marcius Septimus, in organizing the 
remains of the Roman armies, the Romans might have been driven out of 
Spain entirely and the route to Italy left open.68 

A new commander had to be found. Initially C. Claudius Nero was 
sent and he appears to have succeeded in holding the situation.© In 210 it 
was decided that the assembly should elect a privatus cum imperio to the 
Spanish command, and the young P. Cornelius Scipio, son and nephew 
of the two dead commanders, was chosen. He arrived in the autumn and 
held an assembly at Tarraco of the peoples under Roman control.” In 
209 Scipio embarked on his first major campaign, the siege of Carthago 
Nova, the main Carthaginian supply base in Spain and itself of great 
strategic importance. Scipio captured the city by sending a wading party 
across the lagoon that lay to the north of the city and which, as Scipio had 
discovered, frequently ebbed in the evening. Before the attack he told 
his troops that in a dream Neptune had promised his aid, an episode that 
played an important part in the development of the ‘Scipionic legend’. 
Scipio’s success meant the capture of a huge amount of booty, both 
material and human, and eighteen ships. The human booty included a 
considerable number of artisans who had worked in the Carthaginian 
armouries. The Carthaginians had been holding their Spanish hostages at 
Carthago Nova and these Scipio released. Several Spanish chieftains, 
including the Ilergetan leaders Andobales and Mandonius, now defected 
to Scipio.?! In 208 Scipio advanced inland and met Hasdrubal at Baecula, 
north of the River Baetis (the Guadalquivir). Scipio was victorious but 


$8 Polyb. x.6.2-7.1; Livy xxv.32-39; App. Hisp. 16.60-63, De Sanctis 1907-64, 445ff.: (A 14). For 
the date ibid. 446 n. 4. The achievements of Marcius have perhaps been exaggerated: Walbank 195 7- 
79, 11.136: (B 38). 69 Livy xxvi.17; App. Hisp. 17.65-67. 

70 Livy xxv1.18-20.6; on the chronology cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, 11.11.454 n. 18: (A 14). 

^! Polyb. x.2-20; Livy xxv1.41-51; on the chronology cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.468-9 n. 38: 
(a 14); Walbank 1957-79, 11.14-15: (B 38); on the Scipionic legend sce n. 147. 
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Hasdrubal was able to escape with most of his army and, despite a guard 
put on the Pyrenees, reach Gaul and the route to Italy.” 

In 207 Hasdrubal was replaced by Hanno, who joined Mago in 
Celtiberia. Scipio sent lunius Silanus against them and in the ensuing 
battle Hanno was captured. Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo had split up his 
army and retired to Gades (Cadiz). Scipio sent his brother Lucius to 
attack the town of Orongis (Jaen), south-east of Castulo. In 206 came the 
decisive battle at Ilipa, just to the north of Seville. Hasdrubal fled to the 
west coast, and reached Gades by sea. What remained were mopping-up 
operations. Ilourgeia and Castulo, which had gone over to Carthage in 
211, were captured. Ilourgeia had slaughtered refugees from the armies 
of the Scipios and received the severest punishment.?? Further south 
Marcius Septimus captured Astapa, whose inhabitants committed mass 
suicide. At this point Scipio fell illand rumours of his death caused both a 
revolt by Andobales and Mandonius and a mutiny in the Roman army. 
When the rumours proved false the Ilergetan leaders abandoned their 
plans and the mutiny was quelled, the ringleaders being executed. 
Meanwhile the remnants of the Carthaginian forces in Spain were at 
Gades under the command of Mago. Another Hanno had collected some 
Spanish mercenaries, but he was defeated by Marcius, while C. Laelius 
inflicted a naval defeat on Adherbal. Hopes of the surrender of Gades 
itself, however, were thwarted. News of the severity of the punishment 
of the mutineers led to another outbreak by Andobales and Mandonius 
and a punitive expedition by Scipio. After the defeat of Andobales, he 
and Mandonius again asked for Roman mercy and, somewhat surpris- 
ingly, were granted it, a conclusion which casts doubt on Livy's state- 
ment that Scipio set out ad caedem Ilergetum.?4 Scipio, who had earlier 
crossed to Africa to visit Syphax, next went to the west of Spain to meet 
Massinissa.75 

Mago now received instructions from Carthage to sail to Italy. On 
reaching Carthago Nova heattempted to attack the city, but was severely 
repulsed and forced to return westwards. Gades, however, refused to 
admit him and he eventually crossed to Minorca (the inhabitants of 
Mallorca would not allow him to land) and from there to Genua. Gades 
surrendered to the Romans.” 

Scipio returned to Rome to stand for the consulship of 205. In Spain 
the command was taken over by L. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Manlius 


72 Polyb. x.34-40; Livy xxv11.17-20; on the chronology cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.468—9 n. 38: 
(A 14); on Hasdrubal's escape see Walbank 1957-79, 11.252: (B 58). 

73 Polyb. x1.20-24; Livy XXVIII. 174.4, 12.10—16, 19-21. On the identification of llourgeia, called 
Hiturgi by Livy, see Walbank 1957-79, 11.305: (B 38). 

74 Polyb. x1.25-33; Livy xxvit.22-34. 

75 Syphax: Polyb. x1.242.4; Livy xxvii. 1710718. Massinissa: Livy xxv11.16.12, 35. See below 
pp. 62-3. 76 Livy xxvi. 56-7; on Mago in Italy see p. 56 above. 
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Acidinus. Andobales and Mandonius revolted yet again and were yet 
again defeated. This time Andobales was killed in battle and Mandonius 
executed. Until 200 there is no further information on events in Spain.” 


IV. SICILY AND SARDINIA 


Sicily and Sardinia were the prizes won by Rome as a result of the First 
Punic War and its aftermath. They were finally organized as provinces in 
227 but in Sicily the kingdom of Syracuse, like the city of Messana, 
remained an independent state, bound to Rome by treaty.’® The loyalty 
of the Syracusan king Hiero to Rome was unwavering. In 218 he 
intercepted Carthaginian ships and warned the Roman commander of a 
plan to capture Lilybaeum. In 216 and 215 he provided corn, money and 
light-armed troops, and urged Rome to invade Africa. In 216 
Carthaginian ships ravaged his kingdom.”? But in 215 Hiero died and was 
succeeded by his son Hieronymus. The latter, inspired by two of his 
advisers, made approaches to Hannibal, who in his turn sent Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, two Carthaginian citizens of Syracusan origin, to conclude 
an alliance. Before long (214), however, Hieronymus was assassinated.80 
Accord was eventually reached between the various factions in Syracuse, 
but Hippocrates and Epicydes claimed that the council were planning to 
deliver the city into Roman control and Adranadorus, who had been the 
power behind Hieronymus, was killed on suspicion of plotting a coup. In 
the election of new magistrates Hippocrates and Epicydes were chosen. 
By now (late 214) M. Claudius Marcellus had been appointed to com- 
mand in Sicily, and as the result of a complex series of events Hippocrates 
and Epicydes eventually overcame the desire of the upper-class leader- 
ship to maintain peace with Rome, and Syracuse declared for Carthage. 
In spring 213 Marcellus began to besiege the city. In addition a 
Carthaginian force under Himilco had landed in Sicily, captured 
Agrigentum, and was seeking to bring about the defection of other 
towns. In 212 Marcellus captured Syracuse, aided by a plague which 
virtually destroyed the Carthaginian army. The treatment of the city was 
harsh, the booty enormous.?! There remained only mopping-up oper- 
ations against Carthaginian forces in Agrigentum (spring 211). Follow- 
ing Marcellus! return to Rome a new Carthaginian force landed and 
secured the allegiance of several states, but they were soon recovered.8& 


7 Livy XXVIII. 38. 1, XXIX. 1. 193.5. lt is uncertain how far a permanent organization of Spain was 
undertaken at this time, but at least some peoples were probably paving a fixed tribute in thesc vears. 
Cf. Schulten 1930, 308ff.: (G 28) (for financial payments see Livy xx111.48.4ff.). 

78 CAH? viii, ch. 11 (b). 79 Livy xx1.49.2-6, XX11.37, 56.7. XXIII.21.5, 38.13. 

80 Polyb. v:1.2-5; Livy xxıv.4-7.9. For the chronology see Walbank 1957-79, 11.2: (B 38). 

8! Polyb. vir. 14b, vIn.3a.3-7, 37, IX.10; Livy XXIV.21-39, XXV.23-31.11, XXVI.21.1-13; Plut. 
Marc. 13-21. For the chronology see Walbank 1957-79, 11.3.5-8: (B 38). 

82 Livy XXV.40.5-41.7, XNVI.21.14-17. 
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Marcellus’ treatment of Syracuse gave rise to an embassy of protest to 
Rome, but although many senators seem to have agreed that Marcellus 
had gone too far, the Senate voted to ratify his actions Bi 

Little happened in Sicily after this. In 210 M. Valerius Laevinus, 
through the treachery of the Numidian Muttines, recaptured 
Agrigentum and transported to Rhegium a number of exiles who had 
been engaging in brigandage in Sicily. Laevinus also devoted his atten- 
tion to the re-establishment of Sicilian cereal farming.84 

As far as Sardinia is concerned, there were clearly many people who 
were discontented with Roman rule, and in 217 the consul Cn. Servilius 
Geminus demanded hostages. In 215, on the initiative of anti-Roman 
forces in the island, the Carthaginians sent Hasdrubal ‘the Bald’ to attack 
it, but his fleet was wrecked by a storm off the Balearic Islands. Later in 
the same year Manlius Torquatus defeated the Sardinian leader 
Hampsicora, and when Hasdrubal’s fleet eventually arrived Manlius 
won a victory over the combined Carthaginian and Sardinian forces. 
Another attack on Sardinia came in 210, but nothing more than ravaging 
was achieved.85 


V. THE FINAL CAMPAIGN IN AFRICA 


Until 204 Roman activity in Africa itself was confined to a series of 
lightning raids.86 A full-scale invasion by Ti. Sempronius Longus had 
been planned for 218 but Hannibal's arrival in Italy had prevented its 
implementation.87 The policy of taking the war to the enemy, even if it 
had been possible after 218, was one entirely alien to the Fabian strategy, 
and in 205 Scipio’s plans for an invasion of Africa were vehemently 
resisted by both Fabius and Q. Fulvius Flaccus.88 

Before we come to the details of Scipio's campaigns something must 
be said about the tangled history of the Numidian princes Massinissa and 
Syphax. In 214 or 215 the Scipios made an alliance with Syphax, king of 
the Masaesyli, who had revolted from Carthage. In the ensuing conflict 
the Carthaginians were aided by Gala, king of the Massyli and father of 
Massinissa.8? In 210 Syphax sent an embassy to Rome which was warmly 
received while Massinissa was active in the service of Carthage. In 206 
both Scipio and Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo visited Syphax in person to 
solicit his support. Syphax pledged his loyalty to Scipio, but later married 
Hasdrubal's daughter and transferred his allegiance to Carthage. Fortu- 


83 Livy xxv1.26.5-9, 29-32; Plut. Mare. 23: see below p. 78. 

84 Polyb. ıx.27.11; Livy XXvI.40. 

55 Livy XXEL31.1, XXII.34.10—17, 10-41.7, XXVI1.6.13-14. 86 See below pp. 66-7. 
87 Polyb. 111.40.2, 41.2—3, 61.8-10; Livy xx1.17.6, 51.6-7. 

#8 Sce below p. 73. # See above p. 57. 
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nately for Rome, however, Massinissa had also changed sides. In 206 he 
had made approaches to the Romans and met Scipio himself, though 
without openly proclaiming his defection from Carthage. Before long, 
however, Syphax, inspired by the Carthaginians, occupied the kingdom 
ofthe Massyliand Massinissa was forced to flee with only a small band of 
Supporters, Di 

In 205 Scipio had been assigned Sicily with permission to cross to 
Africa if he saw fit. In that year the invasion was restricted to another in 
the series of lightning raids, under the leadership of C. Laelius. 
Massinissa urged Laelius to persuade Scipio to launch a major invasion as 
soon as possible.?! In 204, following the episode at Locri, Scipio did 
invade and landed near Utica. A cavalry force under Hanno was defeated 
by Massinissa and Scipio began to besiege Utica. In the following spring 
the decisive series of events began. Hasdrubal and Syphax had camped 
near Scipio, who had had no alternative to placing his winter quarters on 
a narrow, rocky peninsula.?? Their camps, however, were constructed of 
wood or reeds. The details of the camps were discovered in the course of 
counterfeited peace negotiations, and a night attack on them resulted in 
the camps being destroyed by fire and large numbers killed. The 
Carthaginians recruited fresh forces and persuaded Syphax to rejoin the 
conflict. The armies met at the “Great Plains’, about 120 km west of 
Carthage, and Scipio was victorious. After the battle Laelius and 
Massinissa pursued Syphax and captured him. Massinissa was restored to 
his kingdom. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians had taken the twin decisions to recall 
Hannibal and Mago from Italy and to launch their fleet against Scipio's 
ships, which were engaged in the siege of Utica and quite unprepared for 
a naval battle. Scipio, who had camped in sight of Carthage at Tunis, was 
forced to use a wall of transport ships in defence. Sixty transports were 
lost but a major disaster was averted.93 

Carthage now opened peace negotiations and a provisional agreement 
was reached. Carthage was to abandon all claims to Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
and the islands between Italy and Africa. Her rights to expand in Africa 
itself were to be limited and Massinissa's possession of both his own 
kingdom and parts of that of Syphax were to be recognized. In addition 
Carthage was to surrender prisoners and deserters, give up all but twenty 


% Polyb. xr.24a.4; Livy xxv.34.2ff., XXV1L4.5-9, 5.11, 20.8, SRENI 16.11, 17.1018, 35, 
XXIX.29.5733; App. Hisp. 37.149-150. It should be emphasized that the initial approaches to the 
Romans by Massinissa preceded Svphax' attack and that it was not until 204 that Syphax declared 
publicly against Rome (Livy xxıx.23). In 205 Scipio was hoping for support from both Syphax and 
Massinissa; cf. Brisson 1973, 277: (C 6). For the chronology cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, n1.ii.$19 n. 122: 
(A 14). 9! Livy xxvilt.45.8, XXIX. 3.6-5. 1. See below p. 67. 

%2 Livy xxIx.23-29.3, 34-35. On Scipio's exposed position in the winter of 204/3 cf. e.g. Scullard 
1970, 123-4: (H 77). 95 Polyb. xiv.i1-10; Livy xxx.3-15. 
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ships and pay a substantial indemnity. The Senate accepted the terms but 
during the truce the Carthaginians, who were suffering from an acute 
shortage of food, attacked a convoy of Roman supply ships which had 
been driven ashore near Carthage, and followed this with an attack on the 
ship carrying the Roman envoys sent by Scipio to protest about the 
earlier incident.’ 

Hannibal had now returned to Carthage, and at a meeting with Scipio 
he offered peace on the terms of Rome possessing Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, 
and the islands between Italy and Africa. But Scipio was determined that 
Carthage should be weakened enough to eliminate the possibility of any 
further aggressive actions, and so rejected Hannibal's offer. There 
followed the final and decisive conflict, the battle of Zama.?5 

The peace settlement concluded after the battle contained the follow- 
ing terms. Carthage was to remain free within boundaries as they were 


% Polyb. xv. 1-2; PRy/. 491; Livy xxx.16, 21.13-25.10; App. Pun. 32.134-137. Livy wrongly says 
that the Senate rejected the terms. See Walbank 195 7-79, 11.441—2: (B 38). On the terms cf. De Sanctis 
1907-64, HI.11.535—G: (A 14). 

% Polyb. xv.4-14; Livy xxx.29-35. For the problems associated with the battle sec Walbank 
1957-79, 11.446fl.: (B 38); Lazenby 1978, 220ff.: (C 31). 
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before the war. Restitution was to be made of the goods seized during the 
earlier truce. Prisoners and fugitives were to be handed over and 
Carthage was to surrender all her elephants and her fleet, with the 
exception of ten triremes. Carthage was to launch no attack outside her 
own territory without Roman permission. Massinissa was to have all 
lands possessed by his ancestors — the seed of later disputes. An indemni- 
ty of 10,000 talents was to be paid in fifty annual instalments.9 Despite 
some resistance Hannibal persuaded the Carthaginians that there was no 
alternative to accepting these terms. There was also opposition at Rome 
from the consul of 201, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, eager to command in 
Africa himself. But the assembly ratified the peace and ordered that 
Scipio should administer it.” 


VI. THE WAR AT SEA?8 


Unlike the First Punic War the Hannibalic War was primarily a land 
conflict: for the most part the activities of the Roman and Carthaginian 
fleets form part of the story of the various theatres of land engagements 
and several have already been mentioned as such. It would be wrong to 
conclude, however, that sea-power was not an important factor in the 
war. Indeed, it is clear that Rome's continuous numerical dominance in 
the western Mediterranean was of vital importance to the whole course 
of the war. It was this dominance which made it impossible for Hannibal 
to transport his army by sea in 218, and equally impossible for Hasdrubal 
to do so ten years later. Only once did reinforcements reach Hannibal by 
sea but Rome could transport her troops to Spain and safely import 
supplies of grain from Sicily, Sardinia and Egypt.?? 

Neither side, however, made the best of its naval resources. The only 
year when Carthage made a major maritime effort was in the Sicilian 
theatre in 212, and then the Carthaginian admiral Bomilcar completely 
failed to exploit the fact that, for once, the Roman fleet was outnum- 
bered.!9 In the years following the recapture of Syracuse persistent 
rumours of a major new Carthaginian naval offensive failed to material- 
ize. Partly, no doubt, Carthage was simply unable to find the manpower 
for new ships, but another factor may well have been sheer lack of 
confidence in their ability to match the Romans at sea.!0 In 204, again, 

% Polyb. xv.18; Livy xxx.37.1-6; App. Pun. 54.234-238; Walbank 1957-79, 11.466-71: (B 38). 

9 Polyb. xv.19; Livy xxx.37.7-12, 40.7-16, 42.11-43.4. 

% "The fullest and most penetrating account of naval matters during the war is Thiel 1946, 32-199: 

H 60). 

Ke Gs xx111.41.10; Thiel 1946, 64,71~2: (H 60). The only other (unsuccessful) attempt to send 
reinforcements to Hannibal by sea was in 205 (Livy xxvi11.46.14; App. Hann. 54.226-227; Thiel, op. 
cit. 150). On grain imports sce n. 55. 


100 On the naval side of the siege of Syracuse see Thiel 1946, 79-90: (n 60). 
101 Livy xxvi.5.13 (210), 22.8 (208); Thiel 1946, 109-11: (H 60). 
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Carthage failed to use her fleet to attack Scipio's exposed camp near Utica 
and even in 203 they launched their attack on Scipio's fleet too late.!%2 

As to the Romans, they may be criticized for allowing Bomilcar to sail 
unchallenged into the harbour of Syracuse on several occasions in 213 
and 212, for the fact that Mago was able to make an attack on Carthago 
Nova in 206 with a fleet consisting largely of transports, and for making 
no effort to prevent either Mago from reaching Genua in 205 or 
Hannibal from crossing to Africa in 203.193 In fact the number of ships 
actually in commission in 206 and subsequent years dropped sharply. In 
part this may have been owing to the Senate's belief that victories over 
the Carthaginian fleet in 208 and 207 had removed all threat from the 
Carthaginian navy. It is certainly true that the Romans did not have a 
‘naval mentality’. They naturally thought in terms of land engagements 
and saw the maritime arm as something to be employed only when they 
were forced to do so by the actions of the enemy. But as far as the latter 
years of the war are concerned it may be that Rome simply could not raise 
the manpower needed to put all the ships it possessed into active 
service.104 

It will be convenient to mention here some of the more significant 
naval events which have not been touched on in other contexts. Of 
particular importance is the fleet which was based at Lilybaeum — from 
217 until his death in 211 under the continuous command of T. Otacilius 
Crassus. In 217, according to Livy, a Punic fleet making for Lilybaeum 
and Italy was scattered by a storm. Three ships were captured by Hiero, 
who warned the praetor M. Aemilius that a further thirty-five ships were 
on their way to Lilybaeum. This fleet was then defeated by Aemilius off 
Lilybaeum. Subsequently the Romans captured the island of Malta 
which was held by a Carthaginian garrison. In 217, after the Roman 
victory in the naval battle of the Ebro, a Carthaginian fleet tried to make 
contact with the land army near Pisa and captured some Roman transport 
vessels off Cosa. They were deterred from further actions, however, by a 
Roman fleet under the consul Cn. Servilius Geminus, which sub- 
sequently ravaged the island of Cercina off the African coast, raided the 
coast itself, and placed a garrison in Cossura (Pantelleria). In 216, after 
Cannae, one Carthaginian fleet attacked the territory of Syracuse, while 
another stood off the Aegates Isles, ready to move on Lilybaeum if 
Otacilius went to the assistance of Syracuse. Later the praetor P. Furius 
Philus made a raid on Africa in which he was wounded. In 215 another 
raid on Africa was launched by Otacilius and he subsequently captured 


102 Ibid. 159-66. 103 Ibid. 80ff., 89, 14374, 148-9, 171-3. 

4 Ibid. 139f.; Brunt 1971, 6668.: (H 82). Brunt also suggests that in earlier years the ‘paper 
strengths’ of the various squadrons were well above the actual numbers in commission. He may have 
a point, but his own estimates of the numbers seem too low. 
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seven Carthaginian ships. Otacilius’ next raid was in 212 when he 
captured a large number of grain transports.!05 After Otacilius’ death the 
Lilybaeum squadron was placed under the command of M. Valerius 
Laevinus, the consul governing Sicily as a whole, and he launched a 
further attack on Africa under the command of M. Valerius Messalla.106 
In 208 rumours of a Carthaginian naval assault on Sicily and Italy led to 
an increase in the size of the Roman fleet but the alarm proved un- 
founded.!?? [n both this year and 207 further raids were made, and in both 
years considerable victories were achieved over Carthaginian fleets.108 In 
205 Carthaginian transport ships were captured off Sardinia! and in 203 
the Sardinian squadron intercepted some of Mago's transports on their 
return Journey to Africa.!!0 


VII. THE WAR AND POLITICS AT ROME 


There were, of course, no political parties at Rome, and political analysis 
must investigate the activities and positions of individuals or groups of 
individuals. Modern writers have taken widely differing views of the 
nature of political divisions during the war and what follows cannot 
claim to be more than a personal picture of the situation.!!! 

The discussion proceeds from a number of assumptions. 

(1) Political activity is not something that can be carried on in isolation 
and individuals are bound to group together, even if, as at Rome, such 
groups are not necessarily long-lasting and there may be a constant 
kaleidoscopic process of persons joining and leaving such groups. 

(ii) Committed adherents of these political groups were only a minor- 
ity in the Senate and no group could command a consistent majority 
there. Similarly the number of votes that each group could control in the 
comitia (in the case of elections, in the upper classes of the comitia 
centuriata) was limited. To secure support for a particular view, to secure 
the election of a particular candidate, were things that had to be worked 
for on each occasion. It has been claimed that during the Second Punic 
War the assembly chose consuls simply on the grounds of military 
ability, and that a choice between different groups did not come into the 
matter.!!? The arguments which follow are sufficient, it is hoped, to 

g ped, 

195. Polyb. 111.96.7-14; Livy xx1.49-5 1.2 (Thiel’s doubts (44ff.) concerning the authenticity of the 
events described in this passage do not seem to me to be justified: Thiel 1946, 44ff.: (H 60)), 
XXI. 31.17, 56.6-8, XXIH.21.2, 41.8-9, XXV.31.12-15; Thiel, op. cit. 52-4, 58-9, 70, 86. 

106 Livy xxvit.5.8-9; Thiel 1946, 113-14: (H 60). 19 See n. 101. 

IR Livy xxvt1.29.7-8, Xxvilt.4.5-7; Thiel 1946, 130-2, 134-5: (H 60). 109 Sec n. 99. 

110 Livy xxx.19.5. A Carthaginian fleet had plundered Sardinia in 210 (sce p. 62) and it was not 
protected by a standing squadron until 208 (Livy xxv11.22.6-8). 

II On the politics of the period sce particularly Patterson 1942: (C 41); Scullard 1955: (H 24) and 


1973, 39-88: (H 54); Cassola 1962, 259ff.: (H 35); Lippold 1963, 147ff.: (H 13). 
112 Patterson 1942: (C 41). 
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refute this position. What is true, however, is that no group could hope 
to secure the election of someone who was believed to be militarily 
incompetent and that proven military ability might well help a candidate 
to secure election even though other factors favoured his opponents. In 
217 the /ex Genucia forbidding iteration of the consulship within ten years 
was suspended for the duration of the war.!!? This made the election of 
untried men more difficult and helps to explain the political pattern 
which will be outlined below. 

(iii) In the pre-Gracchan period it is reasonable to regard the gens as an 
important political unit and to assume, as a working hypothesis, that 
those closely related to each other worked together politically. But such 
anassumption cannot be extended to all the members of long-established 
and, by the late third century, widely spread families such as the Cornelii 
or the Sempronii. We shall see that Sempronius Longus, the consul of 
218, hasa different allegiance to that of Sempronius Gracchus, the consul 
of 215 and 213, and that in 201 a Cornelius Lentulus is clearly opposed to 
Cornelius Scipio.!!4 

(iv) Though individual cases of collegiality or succession in office can 
prove nothing (and in particular the influence of presiding officers at 
elections must not be overestimated!!5), when members of two different 
gentes are found a number of times in close connection with one another, 
that does constitute evidence for association between the two families. 

(v) Though the main aim of political groups may often have been no 
more than securing office for their members, there may be occasions 
when they differed on matters of substance and when the comitia, in 
voting for candidates for office, were choosing between policies as well 
as between men. 


From the point of view of Roman strategy the war falls into three clearly 
defined phases. First, the period of meeting Hannibal in open conflict 
with the three disasters of the Trebbia, Trasimene and Cannae. Secondly, 
the period from Cannae until 205, when Roman policy was fundamen- 
tally defensive, and thirdly, the final period of the invasion of Africa, first 
planned, it will be recalled, in 218. The significant point is that it is in the 
first and third of these periods that the consulship is held by the Scipios 
and those associated with them. In the intervening period, there is only 
one instance, and that not certain, ofa ‘Scipionic’ consul. This should not 
be regarded as a coincidence, and we may conclude that the ‘forward 
strategy’ was that advocated by the Scipios and opposed by other leading 


13 Livy xxvir.6.7. 

!4 For both the importance of the gens and the limits of its influence see particularly Livy 
XXXV. 10.9. 

15 On the role of the presiding officer see particularly Rilinger 1976: (H 21). 
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families. In 205 Scipio’s proposal to invade Africa met with strong 
opposition from Fabius and Q. Fulvius Flaccus.!!6 That does not mean, 
however, that all those opposed to the Scipios were members of one 
group: all chat united them was opposition to the Scipios and the failed 
strategy. (It is not, of course, being suggested that in the immediate 
aftermath of Cannae supporters of the Scipios were still arguing in 
favour of the strategy that had failed. But both the strategy and those 
who had supported it were discredited.) 

We may now examine the consular colleges of the war in more detail 
(see Table, pp. 525-8). In 218 the consuls were P. Cornelius Scipio and Ti. 
Sempronius Longus: the sons of the two shared the consulship in 194. 
The original plan, as we have seen, was to fight the war outside Italy - 
Scipio was to go to Spain and Sempronius to invade Africa. Fabius, 
moreover, may well have been opposed to going to war at all.!!? The 
consuls of 217 were C. Flaminius and Cn. Servilius Geminus, of 216 
L. Aemilius Paullus and C. Terentius Varro. Nothing can be surmised 
about the allegiance of Servilius, but Paullus' daughter was married to 
Scipio Africanus and in the second century the close relationship be- 
tween Aemilii and Cornelii Scipiones is beyond doubt.!!8 We have 
already noticed the unacceptability of the picture of Varro presented by 
both Polybius and Livy,!? and Livy's portrayal of Flaminius as an 
upstart demagogue opposed by virtually the whole of the rest of the 
nobility!20 is equally unconvincing. In fact both Flaminius and Varro 
may well have had the support of the Scipios.!?! It is probably true that 
they were men willing to make a wider popular appeal - at least to those 
whose votes mattered in the comitia centuriata — than was normal for the 
governing class and that the Scipios were less opposed to this than were 
their political opponents. Flaminius was certainly no friend of Fabius, 
with whom he had clashed violently over his law for the viritane 
assignation of ager publicus in Picenum in 232.!22 M. Minucius Rufus, the 
magister equitum of 217, whose views on strategy were clearly close to 
those of the consuls of 218—216, may also be linked with the Scipios.!23 
There is nothing strange in both Fabius and Minucius being elected at 
the same time by the assembly, any more than in two consuls of different 


M6 Livy xxvitt.40745. 117 See above p. 45. 

18 See in general the genealogical table in Scullard 1973, 309: (H 54). Observe that the father of 
Paullus’ daughter-in-law, C. Papirius Maso, and Scipio's brother-in-Jaw M. Pomponius Matho were 
consuls together in 231 (see further Additional Note pp. 79-80). 

119 See above pp. 51-2. Notice also that Polybius seeks to put the blame for the Trebbia on to 
Sempronius Longus and to absolve Scipio: 111.70.1ff.; Walbank 1957-79, 1.404: (B 38). For the 
complex issue of the elections for 216 see Additional Note pp. 79-80. 

120 [ivy xxr.65, XXt.1.5-8. 

121 I accept in its essentials the view of Scullard 1973, 44fl.: (H 54). 12 Cic. Sen. 11. 

12 Another Minucius, Q. Minucius Thermus (fr. pl. 201, cos. 193), was a strong supporter of 
Africanus at the end of the war (Livy xxx.40.9-16, 43.2-3). 
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views or factions being elected as colleagues. Nor should we reject the 
story of the equalization of the imperium of Fabius and Minucius:!24 in an 
emergency constitutional oddities are always possible. The unpopularity 
of Fabius’ strategy, together with Minucius’ broader appeal, produced a 
situation where there was enough support to downgrade Fabius but not 
enough for the complete deposition of a man of proven military ability. 
The bill for the equalization of imperium was tribunician and was there- 
fore passed in the tribal assembly where support for Minucius may have 
been stronger than in the comitia centuriata!? (we may note that it was 
proposed by a Metilius and that in 220 Flaminius as censor had given his 
support to a /ex Metilia de fullonibus!?6). 

We now move into the period when the offensive strategy is com- 
pletely abandoned and in which, until the second consulship of M. Livius 
Salinator in 207, there is no consul whom there is any reason to link with 
the Scipios. But it would be wrong to think that all the consuls of this 
period were closely linked to and supported by the great Cunctator. It 
does appear that in the first three years after Cannae Fabius was able to 
ensure that the consulship was held by himself or his close associates. In 
215, following the death of the consul-elect L. Postumius Albinus, M. 
Claudius Marcellus was elected as colleague for Ti. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, but was subsequently declared vito creatus by the college of augurs, 
of which Fabius was the senior member (he had been elected in 265), and 
Fabius himself was elected in Marcellus’ place. In 214, when it appeared 
that T. Otacilius Crassus and M. Aemilius Regillus were about to be 
elected, Fabius intervened and secured the election of himself and 
Marcellus instead.!27 Otacilius was married to Fabius’ niece, while 
Otacilius and Marcellus were half-brothers.!28 It is reasonable to think 
that Marcellus accepted his removal from office in 215 on the assurance 
of Fabius’ support for the elections for 214. As for Otacilius, he may well 
have been no more than a competent second-rater whom Fabius, despite 
his relationship to him, did not regard as of sufficient calibre for the 
consulship.!29 In 213 Fabius’ son held the consulship together with Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus. As Gracchus had been consul with Fabius him- 
self in 215, we may classify him as a Fabian ally. 

Ic is at this point that a break comes. The three years of Fabian 
dominance meant that senior members of other leading families, though 
serving as praetors, had not held the consulship. This naturally led to 
resentment, and the lack of any striking success by Fabius helped to 


14 See above p. 51. 125 Livy xxı1.25.3. See further p. 73 below. 
16 Pliny, HN xxxv.197. 17 Livy xxHI.31.12-14, XXIV.7.12—9.3. 
13 Livy xxiv.8.11; Plut. Mare. 2.2ff. 


1# The claim attributed to Fabius (Livy xxtv.8.14-16) that Otacilius had been incompetent as 
fleet commander at Lilybaeum is not justified. Sce Thiel 1946, 71 n. 117: (H 60). 
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create a change. It is wrong, however, to think of the non-Fabian consuls 
of 212-210asa united group. They were: in 212 Q. Fulvius Flaccus, who 
had held his first consulship as long ago as 237, and Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, the senior member of the senior branch of the patrician Claudii; 
in 211 Cn. Fulvius Centumalus and P. Sulpicius Galba; and in 210 
M. Valerius Laevinus (whose colleague was M. Claudius Marcellus). 
These consuls have been described as constituting a ‘Fulvio-Claudian’ 
group,? but though relations between Fulvii, Sulpicii and Valerii 
Laevini!3! can be traced over a considerable period — the consul of 212 
was married to a Sulpicia and the son of the consul of 210 was the half- 
brother of M. Fulvius Nobilior, the consul of 189132 — there is no reason 
to link the Claudii, and Ap. Claudius Pulcher in particular, with them. 
The consuls of 212 may have been united by nothing more than common 
rivalry with Fabius. We may note their strong differences over the 
treatment of the leaders of the Campanian revolt following the fall of 
Capua.!33 Claudius and Fulvius probably canvassed for office with a 
pledge to achieve more than Fabius and his friends, but there was no 
difference in their basic approach to the war.134 

Marcellus’ success at Syracuse made him a political force in his own 
rightand his election to the consulship of 2 1o need not be seen as a Fabian 
success, particularly as Fabius himself seems to have been defeated by M. 
Valerius Laevinus. The accusations of the Sicilians against Marcellus 
were supported by M. Cornelius Cethegus, which causes no surprise, and 
Marcellus was criticized in the Senate by T. Manlius Torquatus, who had 
withdrawn from consideration for the consulship of 210.135 Manlius’ 
political position must be left uncertain.!36 

In these years Marcellus appears to have been eager to confront 
Hannibal in a pitched battle and eventually met his death in an ambush in 
208.157 But of course the dangers of open conflicts were by now far less 


130 Scullard 1973, 61f.: (H 54). 

391 These three families, together, with the Postumii and the Manlii, form the core of what I have 
elsewhere called the ‘Fulvian group’. Relations between members of this group, and opposition to 
the Scipios and their supporters, can, I believe, be traced over a period of more than fifty years. (The 
refusal of Laevinus to nominate Fulvius Flaccus as dictator in 210 (Livy xxvI1.5.15ff.) is probably to 
be regarded as pique at the rejection of his proposal to nominate M. Valerius Messalla and is not a 
counter-indication to the picture here presented.) 

132 Cf. Münzer, PW vii.246 (Sulpicia); Polyb. xx1.29.11 (Fulvius and Valerius Laevinus). 

73 Livy xxvi.15716.4; cf. p. 77. 

19 The feeling that new men were needed perhaps explains why Sulpicius who had held no 
previous curule office could be elected for 211 and why P. Licinius Crassus could become pontifex 
maximus and censor in 212 and 210 respectively (see below). 

135 Livy XKVI.22.12, 26.8, 32.1. 

1% [n 231 both Manlius and Fulvius Flaccus were deprived of their censorship by the augural 
college. Scullard 1975, 37: (H 54), thinks this alienated Fulvius, but strangely regards Manlius as still 
‘Fabian’ (58, 65). The only reason for regarding him as ‘Fulvian’ is the position of other Manlii in the 
second century. 137 See p. 55 above. 
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than they had been after Cannae and, though Fabius himself held a fifth 
consulship with Q. Fulvius Flaccus in 209, both the need for a Fabian 
strategy and the period of Fabian influence were coming to an end. 

The first overt sign of change! is the election of M. Livius Salinator 
to a second consulship in 207. He had been consul in 219 with L. 
Aemilius Paullus and convicted of peculatus during the Second Illyrian 
War. C. Claudius Nero, his colleague in 207, had been a prosecution 
witness at his trial and Paullus too had nearly been brought down.!5? The 
Livii and the Aemilii seem to have had close links over a long period!*0 
and it is reasonable to see the trial as an anti-Scipionic move. Livius, 
though, may have felt that his allies had not done enough to help him at 
his trial, and he is not necessarily to be viewed as a whole-hearted 
Scipionic supporter in the latter years of the war. In 203 Salinator 
advocated delaying discussion of Scipio's peace terms until the return of 
one of the consuls.!4! (Little can be made of the fact that it was Laevinus 
and Marcellus, the consuls of 210, who brought him home from self- 
imposed exile, whilst the Scipionic censors (see below) made him return 
to public life. Nor is it easy to see what significance is to be attached to the 
fact that Salinator was the son-in-law of Pacuvius Calavius, the leader of 
the revolt of Capua!42.) Nevertheless the news that Hasdrubal was on his 
way meant that an open battle could not be avoided and that would create 
a desire to make use of the services of an experienced consular who had 
not been involved in the defensive strategy of the Fabian period. The 
Fabians and Fulvians perhaps found Livius, with his now much looser 
ties with the Scipios, more acceptable than a younger man from the heart 
of the Scipionic bloc, and the Scipios did not have sufficient strength to 
impose their own choice on the assembly. 

But though Livius is the first consul with the slightest Scipionic links 
since 216, the resurgence of the Scipios in other ways begins earlier. In 
212 P. Licinius Crassus, who had not yet held the praetorship, became 
pontifex maximus, defeating two senior consulars, Q. Fulvius Flaccus and 
T. Manlius Torquatus, for the post, and in 210 he was elected censor.!# 
He was Scipio’s colleague as consul in 205 and all his actions as pontifex 
maximus show him in conflict with those who, on other grounds, can be 
regarded as opponents of the Scipios.!^* In 210, as we have seen, the 


18 I am unable to assess the position of T. Quinctius Crispinus, consul in 208. 

19 Livy XXIL 35.5, XXVII. 34.10. 

140 The first Livius to hold the consulship had M. Aemilius Paullus as his colleague. The next is 
our Livius, with L. Aemilius Paullus as his colleague. In 236 M. Livius Salinator was decemvir sacris 
faciundis with M. Aemilius Lepidus. In the next generation there is a M. Livius Aemilianus, possibly a 
son of Paullus adopted by his colleague. This isa case where evidence of collegiality can properly be 
used to demonstrate links between a major and a minor family. 14 Livy XXX.23.1. 

142 Livy xXI11.2.6, Xxv11.34.5—6..— 19. Livy xxv.5.2-4, XNVII.6.7-18. 

14 See Briscoe 1973, 80, and 1981, 22-3: (B 3 and 4). 
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future Africanus was elected to the command in Spain. It may be that 
there was no opposition, and the prestige of his father and uncle 
increased his attractiveness. But the decision did mean the replacement of 
C. Claudius Nero and the appointment cannot be regarded as anything 
other than a Scipionic success. The election was made in the tribal 
assembly which was, in principle at least, more democratic than the 
comitia centuriata.\*> It was suggested earlier that the Scipios had a broader 
‘popular’ appeal than their opponents and it is remarkable that though 
Scipionic successes in the centuriate assembly were rare, they had a great 
deal of success in the election of aediles held in the tribal assembly. Of the 
ten known patrician curule aediles between 217 and 213 six are Cornelii. 
Between 216 and 202 we know the names of 15 curule aediles from 
plebeian gentes and six came from families closely connected with the 
Scipios. 

In 206 comes the real resurgence of Scipionic control of the consulate. 
In that year the consuls were Q. Caecilius Metellus, a consistent sup- 
porter of Scipio against his opponents in the final years of the war,!4 and 
L. Veturius Philo, son of the man who had held the censorship with 
Crassus. In 205 come Scipio and Crassus, and in 204 P. Cornelius 
Cethegus and P. Sempronius Tuditanus. The latter's position is uncer- 
tain: no other Sempronius Tuditanus can plausibly be regarded as 
Scipionic and the allegiance of the Sempronii Longi cannot prove 
anything about a Tuditanus. 

Scipio was determined to carry the war to Africa, but, as we have seen, 
his plan was strongly opposed by Fabius and Fulvius Flaccus. They were 
doubtless alarmed by the growth of Scipio's personal prestige, and the 
stories of Spaniards saluting Scipio as a king and the popular belief that 
he was divinely inspired increased that alarm.!4? But there is no need to 
doubt that Fabius and Fulvius genuinely believed that an invasion of 
Africa would create unnecessary dangers and that the first task was to 
drive Hannibal out of Italy. The following years see a series of attempts 
by his opponents to deprive Scipio of the final victory. In 204 Fabius 
wanted him recalled because of the Locri scandal, in 203 Cn. Servilius 
Caepio attempted to cross to Sicily, in 202 both consuls wanted the 
command in Africa, and in 201 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus obstructed the 
confirmation of the peace concluded with Carthage by Scipio.!48 
Throughout, tribunes loyal to Scipio defended his interests and carried 
the matter to the tribal assembly which gave him continual support. It 


145 Sec p. 70 above. 146 [ivy XIX.20.1, XXX.23.3, 27.2. 

147 Cf. p. 68. On the salutation see Polyb. x.10.2-9; Livy xxvi1.19.3—6. On the Scipionic legend: 
Scullard 1970, 18ff., 233ff.: (13 77); Walbank 1967: (H 79). 

Im Livy xxix. 19.4ff., xxx.24.11 (though the story is not above suspicion), 27.1 (Livy's statement 
that Claudius Nero was given imperium par to that of Scipio should be rejected), 40.7ff. 
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would be wrong, though, to think that the consuls of 203-201 were 
motivated merely by personal ambition and animosity towards Scipio. A 
consul could reasonably expect to command in a major theatre of war and 
the continued prorogation of Scipio’s command negated this principle. 

It will be noticed that the consuls of the last three years of the war 
included a Cornelius Lentulus and two Servilii, a family which had had 
close links with the Caecilii Metelli!49 and one of whose members had 
held the consulship in 217. It may be that in fact neither the Lentuli nor 
the Servilii had been Scipionic supporters at any point during the 
Hannibalic War. But it could be that though they had earlier been 
connected with the Scipionic group, the growth of Scipio’s personal 
prestige and power led them to join his opponents. 


VIII. MANPOWER AND FINANCE 


There can be no doubt that one of the vital factors in Rome’s eventual 
success in the Hannibalic War was her reserves of manpower from 
Roman citizens, Latins and Italian allies, especially in comparison with 
the difficulties which the Carthaginians had in recruiting their own 
citizens and their over-dependence on foreign and mercenary troops. !5° 
The unreliability of casualty figures and uncertainties about the number 
of legions in action year by year!5! - though the basic authenticity of the 
legion lists in Livy should not be doubted — make it impossible to form a 
meaningful estimate of the total number of men under arms during the 
war, but a recent calculation suggests that the total at any given time, 
including those serving with the fleet, reached a peak (in 212) of about 
240,000.152 That is not to say that the figure was reached easily. Many 
legions may have been under strength and, as we have seen, lack of 
manpower provides part, at least, of the explanation for Rome’s failure to 
realize the full capacity of its fleet.!53 Many emergency measures were 
taken: after Cannae criminals, debtors and slaves (vo/ones) were enrolled, 
and in both 214 and 210 the rich were compelled to give their own slaves 
to the state as rowers and to provide their pay as well.!54 In 216 and 212 
those under the normal military age were enrolled and Livy’s language 
suggests that the minimum census qualification was ignored (it was 
doubtless in the course of the Second Punic War that the minimum 


159 Badian 1964, 36: (A 4). 150 Cf. Livy xxix.3.12. 

15! For the different views cf. Toynbee 1965, 11.647f.: (A 37); Brunt 1971, 645fl.: (H 82). 

152 Brunt 1971, 422: (H 82); cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, 111.11.288: (A 14). 

153 See above p. 66. 

154 Livy NXIL57.11, NXIHIL 14.3, XNIV.11.779, XXVI. 35, XXXIV.6.12—15. | see no reason to believe 
that Roman proletarii, other than freedmen, were not utilized for naval service, as claimed by Thiel 
1946, 12 n. 28: (H 60). 
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qualification for the fifth class was lowered from 11,000 asses).!55 In 208 
maritime colonies not normally liable for military service were com- 
pelled to provide soldiers.!56 The demands made by the Senate in relation 
to losses suffered bore particularly heavily on communities liable to a 
fixed levy. In 209 twelve Latin colonies claimed that they were unable to 
provide the soldiers demanded from them.157 

The war was expensive of money as well as men. It was the shortage of 
silver and bronze that was responsible for the reform of the Roman 
monetary system about 212.58 We have seen that the masters who 
provided slave rowers had to pay them as well. Heavy imposts of /ributum 
were levied throughout the war,!5° but even that did not give the aerarium 
sufficient for all its military needs. In 215 the Scipios had to find the 
money to pay their troops by levies on Spanish peoples. For other 
supplies needed for Spain the companies of publicani submitted bids on 
condition that the state would pay when money was available. The 
contractors were dispensed from military service and the Senate agreed 
that the state should bear any losses arising from storms (two publicani 
were said to have taken advantage of this last condition by using old ships 
and falsifying the records of the goods being carried in them). The 
following year contractors offered of their own accord a similar pro- 
cedure for the upkeep of temples and the provision of horses for 
magistrates. Owners of slaves manumitted as vo/ones similarly offered to 
wait until che end of the war for their money, and trustees of the property 
of widows and orphans loaned money to the treasury. In 210 voluntary 
contributions were made by all sections of the Roman people and use was 
made of a previously untouched gold reserve.160 In 204 it was agreed to 
treat these contributions as loans and repay them in three instalments.!6! 


IX. SUBJECTS AND ALLIES 


Polybius and Livy give lists of the Italian communities which defected 
from Rome in the aftermath of Cannae. The lists contain the names of a 
number of peoples whose defection in fact occurred later than 216, but 
the immediate toll is still formidable.!92 The remarkable thing, though, is 
that it was not more serious. In Italy the defections were limited to the 


155 Livy XXII. 57.9, XXV.5.7-9. The census figure for the fifth class attributed to Servius Tullius in 
Livy 1.43.7 is plausibly regarded as the Second Punic War figure. By the time of Polybius (v1. 19.2) it 
was 4,000 asses. — * Livy xxv11.38.3-5. 

157 Livy xxvit.9.7-10.10, XXIX.15. In these circumstances it seems impossible to believe that the 
remnants of those defeated at Cannae, later joined by those defeated under Cn. Fulvius Centumalus 
in 210, were really forced to remain in Sicily for the duration of the war without being permitted to 
see active service. Sec Brunt 1971, 654-5: (H 82). 

158 See Crawford 1964 and 1974, 1.28f.: (8 86 and 88). 15% Livy xxvr.35.5. 

160 Livy xxı11.48.5,48.6-49.4 (cf. Badian 1972, 16ff.: (H 32)), XX1v.18.10—15, XXV.3.8-4, XXVI.36, 
xxvr.i0.31..— !8! Cf. Briscoe 1973, 91: (B 3). !9 See n. 45. 
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south, together with some but not all of the Samnites.!6? Despite 
complaints about the demands that the war was making on them, no 
community of Roman citizens, no Latin town joined Hannibal.164 Not- 
withstanding Hannibal's victory at Trasimene, Etruria remained funda- 
mentally loyal: in the later years ofthe war there were constant suspicions 
of attempts at defection in Etruria and military precautions were taken, 
but nothing of any substance occurred.!65 Nor did Hannibal gain all that 
much military assistance from the states that did defect. This was largely 
because their own resources were fully stretched in resisting Roman 
efforts to recapture them, but that apart they saw Hannibal as a means of 
gaining their independence from Rome: they were not willing to fight 
outside their own territory for Hannibal's interests.!66 Similarly, though 
the Gauls of the Po valley welcomed Hannibal as a liberator in 218167 and 
the control established in that region by Rome in the 220s was lost, they 
made no independent attempt to embarrass Rome and did not even 
succeed in capturing Placentia and Cremona, the twin symbols of Roman 
occupation, during the course of the war.!68 Hannibal enrolled Gallic 
troops in his army at the beginning of the war, but after Cannae, when he 
was operating entirely in the south of Italy, it was impossible for further 
reinforcements to reach him from the north. 

From the point of view of both manpower and supplies the loyalty of 
the allies was essential to Rome's survival. Hannibal realized this as well 
as anyone, and we have seen that in the early battles he went out of his 
way to treat captured Roman citizens and allies in different ways.!9° But 
his attitude to those who resisted him was uncompromising. One may 


163 On the Samnites see Salmon 1967, 297ff.: (H 151) (with a list of southern peoples who 
remained loyal to Rome). 

16 Complaints: Livy xxvit.g. The assertion attributed by Livy (xxtit.12.16) to Hanno that no 
individual Roman or Latin had defected is exaggerated. Roman citizens were clearly among 
deserters from the army: see n. 181. 

165 See in particular Harris 1971, 131ff.: (H 136); contra Pfiffig 1966: (c 42). I am not convinced by 
the argument of Thiel 1946, 147: (H 60), and Pfiffig 1966, 205ff.: (c 42) (following Mommsen) that 
the voluntary contributions from Etruscan cities for Scipio's fleet (Livy xxvit.45.14ff.) were really 
penalties imposed on these cities for actual or presumed disloyalty. 

166 See Salmon 1967, 298: (H 151), quoting the agreement between Hannibal and Capua that no 
Capuan should serve with Hannibal against his will. See also Hannibal's guarantee to Tarentum 
(Polyb. vim.25.2; Livy xxv.8.8). One may note that not a single Nucerine was willing to serve with 
Hannibal (Livy xxii. 15.5). There are indications that in some cases the upper classes remained loyal 
to Rome (Livy xxt. 14.7, Xx1v.2.8, 3.8, 47.12; Plut. Marc. 10.2), but it would be wrong to see the 
choice between Rome and Carthage as a class issue. Cf. in general Ungern-Sternberg 1975, 54ff.: 
(c 59. 16° But cf. n. 28. 

168 Sce Briscoe 1973, 84: (8 3). For Gallic support for Mago cf. Livy xxıx.5, xxx.18. That the 
Gauls of the Po valley gave their supportto Hasdrubal is not specifically attested but can be assumed. 

19 Polyb. 111.69.2, 77.3, 85.3; Livy XXI.48.10, xxI1.50.6, 58.2, XXIIL.15.4,8. The story of 
Hannibal's crucifixion of the guide who took him to Casilinum instead of Casinum (Livy xx11.13.5— 
9) is not a counter-example, as the story itself is highly suspect: cf. De Sanctis 1907-64, 11.11. 125: (A 
14); Ungern-Sternberg 1975, 18ff.: (c 59). For Hannibal's reputation for cruelty see Walbank 1967, 
151: (H 79). i i 
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mention in 218 his massacre of the Taurini; in 217 his slaughter of all 
those of military age who came into his hands in Umbria and Picenum 
and his massacre of the inhabitants of Gerunium; in 216 his destruction 
of Nuceria; in 215 his treatment of the family of Dasius Altinus, who had 
fled from Arpi to the Roman camp;!” in 210 his devastation of those 
parts of Italy which appeared about to rejoin Rome following the 
recapture of Capua!?! and his destruction of the town of Herdonea, the 
population being transplanted to Metapontum.!?2 

But the record of the Romans’ treatment of defectors is far grimmer 
reading yet. Roman policy was to deter by punishment, not to conciliate 
by humane treatment. In 216 Nolan traitors were executed by Marcel- 
lus,!73 in 212 Thurian and Tarentine hostages at Rome who had escaped 
from captivity were recaptured and thrown from the Tarpeian rock: the 
severity of this action seems to have been an important factor in the 
subsequent defection of Tarentum.!7* Laevinus sold all the inhabitants of 
Agrigentum into slavery, Fabius did the same to 30,000 Tarentines.!?5 
But it was for Capua that Roman anger was particularly intense.!76 
Despite the doubts of his colleague Ap. Claudius Pulcher, Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus ordered the execution of the leaders of the rebellion in Capua and 
other Campanian towns. The Senate decided that Capua should cease to 
be a self-governing community and all its land was declared ager publicus 
populi Romani. Later the Senate decided that the populations of the 
secessionist towns in Campania should be transplanted, some beyond the 
Liris, others beyond the Tiber.!77 Though some Campanian land was let 
or sold, what we know of Campania in the second century B.c. indicates 
that in fact this massive transplantation was never carried out.!78 

Scipio was as fierce as anyone in wreaking retribution on Rome's 
enemies. He ordered his troops to kill all they encountered in Carthago 
Nova.!? Ilourgeia, whose inhabitants had killed those who had fled 
thither after the defeat of the Scipios in 211, was razed to the ground and 
every living human being butchered.!8 It was Scipio, too, who executed 
the leaders of the Locrian rebellion and who went so far as to crucify 
Roman citizens among the deserters handed over by Carthage as part of 
the peace treaty after the battle of Zama.!8! 

The hesitation of an Ap. Claudius Pulcher was unusual, and the 


vo Polyb. 11.60.10, 86.11, 100.4; Livy XXIII. 15, XXIV.45-13714. 

VI Livy xxv1.38.1-3; Diod. Sic. xxvir.9; cf. Polyb. 1x.26; De Sanctis 1907-64, 11.11.45 7: (A 14); 
Salmon 1967, 300 n. z: (H 151). 

U2 Livy xxvi. 1.14. Appian (Haan. 57.239) states that the town of Petelia was given to the 
Bruttians, but does not record the fate of the original inhabitants. 

173 Livy xx1m.17.2. U* Livy xxv.7.10-8.2. — 5 Livy xxvi.go.13, XXVILI6.7. 

176 Livy xxvr.1.3, 13.9. 17 Livy xxvt.15-16, 33-34. U8 Cf. Briscoe 1973, 132: (B 3). 

17 Polyb. x.15.4-5. 180 See above, p. 6o. 


18t Livy xxix. 8.2, XXX.45.15 (the corruption at the beginning of the sentence cannot cast doubt on 
Romani in erucem sublati). 
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execution of leaders of a rebellion was not something that would be 
challenged in the Senate. The accusations against M. Claudius Marcellus 
which found some sympathy at Rome concerned his carrying off large 
quantities of works of art from Syracuse.!8 Fabius behaved with more 
circumspection at Tarentum, though his treatment of the inhabitants was 
far more severe than that inflicted by Marcellus on the Syracusans.!83 

Despite their utter dependence on the support of their Italian allies the 
Senate would not countenance any change in the existing structure of the 
Italian confederation. After Cannae a proposal that two senators from 
each Latin town should receive Roman citizenship and become members 
of the Roman Senate was, Livy says, shouted down.!8* To the Roman 
governing class, it seems, any change in the existing situation would have 
been a partial victory for Hannibal. It was, moreover, on allied land that 
most of the fighting took place. When troops were no longer operating 
on ager Romanus the Senate was concerned to see that Roman citizens 
could resume agricultural production — uf in agros reducendae plebis curam 
haberent.!85 It is perhaps not mere chance that there is no mention of 
doing anything to help the allies in a similar situation. 


X. CONCLUSION 


It would go far beyond the scope of the present chapter to attempt an 
assessment of the results of the Second Punic War. The effect on agrarian 
developments in the second century of the devastation of large parts of 
Italy and the continuous absence on military service of many small 
farmers will be treated elsewhere. The fact that Rome won the war 
without making a single concession to her allies doubtless helped to 
harden the Senate's attitude towards any changes in subsequent years. 
Despite the differences between individuals and groups the war was won 
by the traditional governing class. The overall direction of the war 
belonged to the Senate, and its eventual success will go a long way to 
explaining the increasing power of the Senate in the second century. All 
the successful commanders in the war were members of established 
nobilis families. It may not be entirely coincidental that in the second 
century the domination of the consulship by those with consular ances- 
tors is particularly striking.'8 

As to foreign policy, some will hold that the victory over Carthage led 
the Senate to look immediately for fields for fresh conquests. Those, like 


182 See above p. 62. 

183 Livy xxv11.16.8. One may note that L. Pinarius received no criticism for forestalling a possible 
rebellion at Enna by butchering its citizens at an assembly (Livy xx1v.37-39.9: auf malo aut necessario 
facinore (xx1v.39.7) is, of course, Livy’s own comment). 1% Livy xxtit.22.4-9. 

185 Livy xxvim.11.8. 195 Cf. Scullard 1973, 9: (H 54). 
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the present writer, who incline to the view that the declaration of war on 
Macedon in 200 was not undertaken for reasons of aggressive imperial- 
ism, see a different link with the Hannibalic War. The presence of 
Hannibal on Italian soil for sixteen years, winter and summer, made a 
profound impression on the minds of the Senate, and fear of another 
foreign invasion was uppermost in the minds of many senators not only 
in 200 — when it was not entirely irrational — but also at other critical 
moments in the next 5o years, though after 196 it is highly unlikely that 
any of Rome's potential enemies seriously considered launching an 
invasion of Italy. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: THE ELECTIONS FOR 216 s.c. 


Livy's account of the election of C. Terentius Varro and L. Aemilius Paullus as 
consuls for 216 (xxt1. 5 3.973 5.4) has given rise toa great deal of controversy.!9? It 
is not possible here to discuss the different views in detail; the following merely 
sets out the problem and the interpretation accepted by the present writer. 

(i) Livy begins by saying that the Senate wrote to the consuls asking one of 
them to come to Rome for the elections. The consuls replied that this was not 
possible and suggested elections under the presidency of an inzerrex. The Senate, 
however, preferred a dictator to be appointed. L. Veturius Philo was appointed 
and he chose M. Pomponius Matho as his magister equitum. They, however, were 
declared vifio creati, and resigned on their fourteenth day in office. An interregnum 
then began. 

The fact that the consuls could have held the elections shows that we are still 
in the consular year 217/16. But when at 33.12 Livy says ad interregnum res rediit 
the year is at an end, as is confirmed by the following sentence consulibus 
prorogatum in annum imperium. It is, then, probably that the consuls suggested that 
the elections should be held by an interrex because they did not think there was 
sufficient time for a dictator to hold them. The dictator and his magister equitum 
are clearly Scipionic supporters. Philo was censor in 210 with the young P. 
Licinius Crassus, his son consul in 206 with Q. Caecilius Metellus. Africanus' 
mother Pomponia was probably the sister of Matho, and the latter's consular 
colleague in 231 was C. Papirius Maso, whose daughter married the son of L. 
Aemilius Paullus. The responsibility for declaring that the dictator and his 
magister equitum had been vitio creati will have lain with the augural college, and 
the influence of Fabius must be suspected. His motive will not have been so 
much to avoid the election being conducted by a Scipionic supporter, for, as we 
have seen, the influence of the presiding officer must not be exaggerated. There 
was, rather, a positive advantage in having the election conducted by an interrex. 
For it seems that an inferrex put one name to the comitia at a time, which had to 
accept or reject it. The process would continue until someone obtained a 
majority.!88 It was thus easier to block an election than to get someone elected, 


187 For bibliography see Sumner 1975, 240 n. 1: (c 57). Gruen 1978 (C 204). 


18$ Accepting the arguments of Staveley 1954-5: (H 26) (though not his interpretation of this 
election). 
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and Fabius may have hoped that he would have to step in at the last moment. 

It cannot be excluded, however, that Livy’s statement that the dictator and his 
magister equitum had to resign because they were vitio creati is mistaken. There is 
no mention of their abdication in the Fast, and it could be that they simply failed 
to hold the elections before 14 March when their office came to an end with the 
consular year.!89 

(ii) Livy goes on to say that the elections were held under the second interrex 
P. Cornelius Asina. Varro, strongly opposed by the patres, was gaining support 
by hisattacks on Fabius, but was defended by his relative, the tribune Q. Baebius 
Herennius. None of the three patrician candidates (P. Cornelius Merenda, L. 
Manlius Vulso and M. Aemilius Lepidus) could gain a majority and Varro alone 
was elected. Against his will L. Aemilius Paullus was persuaded to stand and, 
under Varro's presidency, was elected. Now the Baebii are a family linked with 
the Aemilii over a long period,!?? and Baebius’ support for Varro constitutes 
further evidence for the view that Varro had the support of the Scipionic group. 
We can, then, reject Livy's picture of the conflict as one between plebs and nobiles 
and with it that part of Baebius’ speech which is a wholesale attack on the mobiles, 
though it is probable enough that Baebius should have criticized the invalida- 
tion of Philo's dictatorship (34.10). 

The first ¿interrex could not hold the elections.!9 Livy's words proditi sunt a 
patribus appear to apply to both inferreges, but at v.31.8 he clearly envisages each 
interrex nominating his successor. If that happened in 216, it may seem puzzling 
that C. Claudius Centho should have nominated a Cornelius. Claudius, however, 
may have been more hostile to the Fabii than to the Scipios and again the 
influence of the interrex should not be overestimated: there is no need to hold 
that the interrex himself decided whose names to put to the comitia. ?? After the 
election of Varro, the interregnum was at an end and Paullus was elected in the 
ordinary way. The two original Scipionic candidates, P. Cornelius Merenda and 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, will have retired in his favour, though he may still have 
been opposed by L. Manlius Vulso. 


189 Cf. Sumner 1975, 252: (C 57). 1% Cf. Briscoe 1973, 70-1: (B 3). 
19! Asconius p. 43C. 19? Thus Staveley 1954-5, 207: (H 26). 
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224 


223 


ROMAN CONSULS 


L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus 


M. Pomponius Matho 
C. Papirius Maso 


L. Postumius Albinus Il 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus 


Sp. Carvilius Maximus II 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus Il 


= 


P. Valerius Flaccus 
M. Atilius Regulus 


M. Valerius Messalla 
L. Apustius Fullo 


L. Aemilius Papus 
C. Atilius Regulus 


T. Manlius Torquatus II 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus Il 


C. Flaminius 
P. Furius Philus 


M. Claudius Marcellus 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus 


ROME AND ITALY 


(Praetorships increased to four.) 


(Romans defeat Gauls at 
Telamon.) 
(Flaminius defeats Insubres.) 


(Insubres defeated at Clastidium 
and surrender to Rome.) 


(15 March becomes beginning of 
the consular year (probably this 


year).) 


THE WEST 


Hamilcar Barca goes to Spain. 
(237-229) Hamilcar conquers 
much of southern and south- 
eastern Spain; he founds Akra 
Leuke. 


Hamilcar probably receives a 
Roman embassy. 


Death of Hamilcar. Hasdrubal 
takes command of Carthaginian 
forces in Spain. 


(c. 228) Hasdrubal advances to the 
upper Guadiana. He founds 
Carthago Nova. 


Roman agreement with Saguntum 
(before 2262). 


Roman envoys arrange the ‘Ebro 
treaty’ with Hasdrubal. 


THE EAST 


First Illyrian War. 


Roman envoys in Greece. 


Accession of Antiochus Ill to the 
Seleucid throne. 


LED 


221 


220 


219 


218 


217 


P. Cornelius Scipio Asina 
M. Minucius Rufus 
(?M. Aemilius Lepidus Il, 
suffectus) 


(a) 

M. Valerius Laevinus 

Q. Mucius Scaevola 
(these either abdicated or more 
probably never entered office, 
presumably because they were 
faultily elected.) 

(b) 

C. Lutatius Catulus 

L. Veturius Philo 


L. Aemilius Paullus 


M. Livius Salinator 


P. Cornelius Scipio 
Ti. Sempronius Longus 


Cn. Servilius Geminus 
C. Flaminius Il 
M. Atilius Regulus H, suffectus 


Roman expedition against the 
Histri. Ludi plebei instituted at 
Rome. 


Foundation of Placentia and 
Cremona. 

War declared between Rome and 
Carthage. 

Hannibal invades Italy; battles of 
the Ticinus and the Trebbia. 

Lex Claudia concerning the 
ownership of ships by senators. 


Battle of Lake Trasimene. 
Beginning of the ‘Fabian 
strategy’. Equalization of the 
imperium of Fabius and 
Minucius. 

Suspension of the dex Genucia 
under which second consulships 


within ten years were forbidden. 


Hasdrubal killed; he is succeeded 
in command by Hannibal. 
Hannibal attacks the Olcades and 
winters in Carthago Nova. 

(c. 221-220) Saguntum invites 
Roman arbitration in an internal 
dispute. 


Hannibal defeats the Vaccaei, 
captures Salamanca and conquers 
central Spain. 

(220-219) Roman envoys meet 
Hannibal in his winter quarters 
in Carthago Nova. 


Hannibal besieges and (late 
autumn) captures Saguntum. 


Roman envoys deliver ultimatum 
at Carthage. 

Hannibal crosses the Ebro and 
marches to the Alps. Cn. Scipio 
gains control of the area north 
of the Ebro. 

Hiero of Syracuse warns Rome of 
a Carthaginian plan to capture 
Lilybaeum. Roman naval victory 
off Lilybaeum. 


Roman naval victory off the 
Ebro. Cn. Scipio sails south of 
Carthago Nova and to Ebusus. 
He is joined by his brother, P. 
Scipio. 

Servilius demands hostages in 
Sardinia. 


Accession of Philip V as king of 
Macedonia. 


Expedition of Demetrius and 
Scerdilaidas in the Adriatic. 

Outbreak of the ‘Social War’ in 
Greece. 

Achacus takes the royal title in 
Asia Minor. 


Second Illyrian War. 


Peace of Naupactus between 
Philip V and Actolia. 


ED 


216 


215 


214 


213 


212 


211 


ROMAN CONSULS 


C. Terentius Varro 
L. Aemilius Paullus 11 


L. Postumius Albinus Il 
(killed before he could enter 
office) 

M. Claudius Marcellus II, 
suffectus 


(abdicated when election 
declared invalid) 


Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
ML, suffectus 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 


Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
IV 
M. Claudius Marcellus Ill 


Q. Fabius Maximus 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus II 


Q. Fulvius Flaccus III 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher 


C. Fulvius Centumalus Maximus 
P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus 


ROME AND ITALY 


Battle of Cannae. Large-scale 
defections in southern Italy. 


Hannibal fails to take Nola and 
Cumae. Rome recovers some 
towns in Campania and 
Samnium. 

Lex Oppia. 


Rome recovers Casilinum. 


Hannibal fails to take Tarentum. 


Rome recovers Arpi. 


Hannibal captures Tarentum, 
Metapontum, Thurii and 
Heraclea. 

Claudius and Fulvius begin the 
siege of Capua. 

(c. 212) Reform of the Roman 
monetary system. 


Hannibal marches on Rome. 
Capua recovered by Rome. 


THE WEST 


Hasdrubal ordered to Italy 
and replaced by Himilco. Roman 
victories south of the Ebro. 
Carthaginian flect ravages 
Syracusan territory. 


Death of Hiero of Syracuse. 
Hieronymus makes approaches 
to Carthaginians. 

Unsuccessful attack on Sardinia 


by Hasdrubal the Bald. 


Hieronymus assassinated; 
defection of Syracuse to the 
Carthaginians 

Syphax revolts from Carthage. 


Marcellus lays siege to Syracuse. 


Rome captures Saguntum and 
Castulo. 
Marcellus captures Syracuse. 


The Scipios defeated and killed. 
Carthaginians regain control of 
large areas of Spain. 


THE EAST 


Philip's operations in the Adriatic 
disturbed by Roman ships. 

(216-213) Campaigns of 
Antiochus HI against Achacus. 


Philip V's negotiations and 
agreement with Hannibal. 


Outbreak of First Macedonian 
War; Philip driven from the 
Adriatic. 


Philip captures Lissus. 


(2127211) Roman alliance with 
Aetolia against Philip V. 

(212-205) ‘Anabasis’ of Antiochus 
Ill. 


92% 


209 


208 


207 


206 


205 


204 


M. Claudius Marcellus IV 
M. Valerius Laevinus (11?) 


Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus V 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus IV 


M. Claudius Marcellus V 
T. Quinctius Crispinus 


C. Claudius Nero 
M. Livius Salinator Il 


L. Veturius Philo 
Q. Caccilius Metellus 


P. Cornelius Scipio (Africanus) 
P. Licinius Crassus Dives 


M. Cornelius Cethegus 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus 


Roman successes in Apulia and 
Samnium. Roman fleet defeated 
off Tarentum. 


Twelve Latin colonies refuse 
contingents for Rome. Fabius 
recaptures Tarentum. 


Both consuls killed near Venusia. 


Hasdrubal invades Italy and is 
defeated at the battle of the 
Metaurus, 


Rome recovers Lucania. 
Resettlement of Placentia and 
Cremona. 


Fabius and Fulvius oppose 
Scipio’s plans to invade Africa. 

Mago lands at Genoa. 

Scipio recovers Locri. 


Roman successes in Bruttium. 


(c. 204-184) The plays of Plautus. 


Scipio (Africanus) arrives in 
Spain. 

Valerius Laevinus captures 
Agrigentum. 

Carthaginians raid Sardinia. 

Syphax sends embassy to Rome. 
Massinissa in the service of 
Carthagc. 


Scipio captures Carthago Nova. 


Battle of Baecula, Hasdrubal 
crosses Pyrenees en route to Italy. 


Battle of lipa. Capture of 
llourgeia and Castulo. Mutiny in 
Roman army. Mago attacks 


Carthago Nova and sails to Italy. 


Foundation of Italica. Scipio 
returns to Rome. 

Syphax visited by both Scipio and 
Hasdrubal. Massinissa changes 
sides. Syphax occupies 
Massinissa's kingdom. 


Final defeat of Andobales and 
Mandonius. 

Laelius raids the coast of Africa. 
Carthaginian ships captured off 
Sardinia. 


Scipio lands near Utica. 


Aegina bought by Attalus from 
the Aetolians. 


Peace treaty between Aetolia and 
Philip V. 


Peace of Phoenice. 
(c. 205) Outbreak of ‘Cretan 
War’. 


Death of Ptolemy Philopator. 
(204 or 203) Antiochus III in 
Asia Minor. 


Lt 


203 


202 


200 


199 


ROMAN CONSULS 


Cn. Servilius Caepio 
C. Servilius Geminus 


M. Servilius Pulex Geminus 
Ti. Claudius Nero 


Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
P. Aelius Paetus 


P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus Il 
C. Aurelius Cotta 


L. Cornelius Lentulus 


P. Villius Tappulus 


Sex. Aelius Paetus Catus 
'T. Quinctius Flamininus 


ROME AND ITALY 


Roman forces defeat Mago. 


Last appointment of a dictator 
(until the appointment of Sulla). 


Peace settlement with Carthage 
ratified at Rome. Beginning of 
series of consular commands in 
northern Italy. 

(201-199) Veterans settled in 
Apulia and Samnium. 


First conflict of Cenomani with 
Rome. Roman assembly first 
rejects, then accepts proposal to 
declare war on Philip V of 
Macedonia. 


Censorship of Scipio Africanus. 


12,000 Latins and Italians required 
to return from Rome to their 
own communities. 


THE WEST 


Carthaginian and Numidian camps 
destroyed. Battle of the Great 
Plains. Syphax captured by the 
Romans. Peace negotiations 
between Rome and Carthage. 

Hannibal and Mago return to 
Africa. 


Carthage attacks Roman supply 
ships. Hannibal offers terms for 
peace. Battle of Zama. Peace 
agreed on Roman terms. 


THE EAST 


Roman embassy investigates 
Greek complaints about 
Philip V. 

Collapse of Agathocles' regime in 
Alexandria. 


Antiochus HI in Coele Syria. 
Philip takes Lysimacheia, 
Chalcedon, Cius, Perinthus and 
Thasos. 


Siege of Gaza. Philip in the 
Aegean: capture of Samos, 
battles of Chios and Lade. 

Embassies sent to Rome by 
Attalus and Rhodes. Athenian 
embassy to Rome. 

(Winter 201/200) Philip at 
Bargylia. 


Battle of Panium. Philip in 
Thrace; siege of Abydus. Roman 
envoys in Greece. Roman 
decision to make war on Philip. 

(Autumn) Arrival of Roman 
troops at Apollonia. Achacans 
refuse to provide troops for 
Philip. 

Sulpicius Galba attacks Upper 


Macedonia. 


T. Quinctius Flamininus takes 
command in the war against 
Philip. Achaean League joins 
Rome in the war. 


gz$ 


197 


195 


194 


193 


192 


C. Cornelius Cethegus 
Q. Minucius Rufus 


L. Furius Purpurio 
M. Claudius Marcellus 


L. Valerius Flaccus 
M. Porcius Cato 


P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II 
Ti. Sempronius Longus 


L. Cornelius Merula 
Q. Minucius Thermus 


L. Quinctius Flamininus 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 


Number of practors increased to 
six. Tenure of the praetorship 
made a prerequisite for the 
consulship (probably in this 
year). 

Submission of Cenomani. 

New colonists recruited to Cosa. 


Repeal of the /ex Oppia. 


Roman defeat of Insubres. 
Eight citizen colonies established 
in southern Italy. 


Fines imposed on usurers. 


Demarcation of the division 
between the two Spanish 
provinces. Spanish rebellion; 
beginning of continuous Roman 
wars in Spain. 


Hannibal sufete at Carthage 
(196/5). 


M. Porcius Cato's campaigns in 
Spain. First Roman invasion of 
Celtiberia, 

Roman envoys sent to Carthage. 
Hannibal flees to the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


First evidence of Lusitanians, 
Vettones and Vaccaci as enemies 
of the Romans; victories of M. 
Fulvius Nobilior. 

Carthaginian envoys to Rome 
complain about the activities of 
Massinissa in a boundary 
dispute; the Senate sends a 
mission led by Scipio Africanus 
to investigate but the issue is left 
unresolved. 


Battle of Cynoscephalac. 
Antiochus Ill in Asia Minor. 


Proclamation of freedom at the 
Isthmian Games. Settlement in 
Greece and Macedonia. 

Abortive negotiations between 
Rome and Antiochus III. 


The war against Nabis. 


Roman evacuation of Greece. 


Failure of negotiations at Rome 
between Flamininus and 
Antiochus' envoys. Roman 
envoys sent to Antiochus. 

War in the Peloponnese between 
Achaea and Sparta. 


Roman envoys in Greece. Roman 
fleet crosses to Greece. Actolians 
invite theassistance of Antiochus, 
who crosses to Greece. 
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186 


185 


184 


ROMAN CONSULS 


P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica 
M’. Acilius Glabrio 


L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus 


C. Laelius 


M. Fulvius Nobilior 
Cn. Manlius Vulso 


M. Valerius Messalla 
C. Livius Salinator 


M. Aemilius Lepidus 
C. Flaminius 


Sp. Postumius Albinus 
Q. Marcius Philippus 


Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
M. Sempronius Tuditanus 


P. Claudius Pulcher 
L. Porcius Licinus 


ROME AND ITALY 


Roman defeat of Boii. 


Additional settlers sent to 
Placentia and Cremona. 


Prosecution of M’, Acilius 
Glabrio. 

Foundation of Bononia on Boian 
land. 


Foundation of Forum Livii. 
Full Roman citizenship granted to 
Arpinum, Formiae and Fundi. 


Political attacks on L. Cornelius 
Scipio Asiaticus. 

Construction of a Via Flaminia 
and a Via Aemilia. 


Suppression of the ‘Bacchanalian 
Conspiracy’. 


Censorship of M. Porcius Cato 
and L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Political attack on Scipio 
Africanus. 


THE WEST 


Romc refuses a Carthaginian offer 
to pay immediately the whole of 
the outstanding indemnity from 
the Second Punic War. 


Military successes of C. 
Calpurnius Piso and L. 
Quinctius Crispinus on the 
Tagus. 


THE EAST 


Rome declares war on Antiochus. 
Battle of Thermopylae. 
Antiochus driven from Greece. 


Roman army crosses to Asia. 
Battle of Magnesia. 


Expedition of Manlius Vulso in 
central Anatolia. 

Sack of Ambracia by Fulvius 
Nobilior. 


Peace of Apamea, 
Achacans under Philopoemen 
force the submission of Sparta. 


Death of Antiochus III; Seleucus 
IV becomes king. 

(c. 187-183) War between 
Eumenes IL of Pergamum and 
Prusias | of Bithynia. 


Embassy of Q. Caecilius Metellus 
to Macedonia and Greece. 


Embassy of Ap. Claudius to 
Macedonia and Greece. 
Demetrius, son of Philip V, goes 
to Rome. 

Eumenes defeats Prusias and his 
allies. 
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179 


M. Claudius Marcellus 
Q. Fabius Labeo 


Cn. Baebius Tamphilus 
L. Acmilius Paullus 


P. Cornelius Cethegus 
M. Baebius Tamphilus 


A. Postumius Albinus Luscus 
C. Calpurnius Piso 


Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus 


Death of Scipio Africanus. 
Citizen colonies founded at 
Mutina and Parma. 


Lex Orchia, sumptuary law. 


Lex Cornelia Baebia concerning 
electoral corruption. Lex Baebia 
reduces the number of praetors 
in alternate years. 

Foundation of Aquileia. 

Beginning of deportation policy 
in Liguria; intensification of 
Roman military effort against the 
Ligurians. 


Lex Villia annalıs. 
Founding of Luca as a Latin 
colony. 


Celtiberians invade Roman- 
controlled territory. 


Q. Fulvius Flaccus invades 
Celtiberia. 

Conflict between Carthage and 
Massinissa. 


Q. Fulvius Flaccus extends his 
invasion to more distant parts of 
Celtiberia. 


(180-178) Campaigns of Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus in 
Celtiberia. 


L. Postumius Albinus defeats 
Lusitanians and Vaccaei. 


Embassy of Q. Marcius Philippus 
to Macedonia and Greece. 

Messene rcvolts from the 
Achacan League. Death of 
Philopoemen. 

Peace between Eumenes and 
Prusias. 

Death of Hannibal. 

Pharnaces I of Pontus captures 
Sinope. 


Messene brought back into the 
Achacan League by Lycortas. 

Death of Prusias l; Prusias II 
becomes king of Bithynia. 

(c. 182-179) War between 
Eumenes and Pharnaces. 


Celebration of the first 
panhellenic Nikephoria in 
Pergamum. 

Eumenes supports Rhodes against 
the Lycians. 


Embassy of Callicrates at Rome. 

Philip V puts to death his son 
Demetrius. 

Assassination of Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes of Egypt. 

Death of Philip V; accession of 
Perseus as king of Macedonia. 


Peace between Eumenes and 
Pharnaces. 
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177 


176 


173 


ROMAN CONSULS 


M. lunius Brutus 
A. Manlius Vulso 


C. Claudius Pulcher 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus 


Cn. Cornclius Scipio Hispallus 
C. Valerius Laevinus, suffectus 
Q. Petillius Spurinus 


P. Mucius Scaevola 
M. Aemilius Lepidus 11 


Sp. Postumius Albinus Paullulus 
Q. Mucius Scaevola 


L. Postumius Albinus 
M. Popillius Laenas 


ROME AND ITALY 


War in Istria 


Restrictions imposed on citizens 
of Latin and allied states. 

Foundation of Luna as a citizen 
colony. 

War in Istria. 


Via Aemilia built from Bononia 
to Aquileia. 


Latins in Rome required to return 
to their own cities. High-handed 
conduct of A. Postumius 
Albinus at Praeneste. M. 
Popillius Laenas in Liguria 
subjugates the Statellates; his 
treatment of the survivors 
generates political controversy. 

Commission led by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus appointed to distribute 
land in Cisalpine Gaul and 
Liguria to Romans and Latins, 
and possibly to other allies. 


THE WEST 


Treaties made by Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus with the Celtiberians. 

Foundation of Gracchuris and 
(?)lliturgi. 


Short-lived Celtiberian rebellion. 


Cessation of Spanish wars. 
(174-172) Attacks by Massinissa 


on Carthaginian territory. 


THE EAST 


The Seleucid Antiochus, hostage 
in Rome, released in exchange 
for his nephew Demetrius. 


Perseus of Macedon married to 
Laodice, daughter of Seleucus 
IV. 

(c. 177). Prusias Il married to 
Apame, sister of Perseus. 


Death of Cleopatra, regent of 


Egypt. 


Seleucus IV murdered by 
Heliodorus. Eumenes supports 
Antiochus, who becomes king as 
Antiochus IV. 


Jason appointed high-priest of 


the Jews by Antiochus IV; 
*hellenistic reform' in Jerusalem. 


Final payment of indemnity due 
to Rome from the war with 
Antiochus Ill. 
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169 


C. Popillius Laenas 
P, Aelius Ligus 


P. Licinius Crassus 
C. Cassius Longinus 


A. Hostilius Mancinus 
A. Atilius Serranus 


Q. Marcius Philippus Il 
Cn. Servilius Caepio 


Prosecution of three former 
governors of Spanish provinces. 


Death of Ennius. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus as 
censor attempts to restrict the 
registration of most freedmen. 


Carthaginian envoys complain to 
the Roman Senate about the 
encroachment of Massinissa. 


Foundation of Carteia. 


Rebellion in Nearer Spain. 


Eumenes of Pergamum attacks 
Perseus of Macedon in a speech 
to the Senate at Rome. Attempt 
on the life of Eumenes at 
Delphi. Embassy of Q. Marcius 
Philippus to Greece. Boeotian 
Confederacy dissolved. 

(c. 172) Menelaus appointed high- 
priest of the Jews by Antiochus 
IV. 


Beginning of war between Rome 
and Perseus (the Third 
Macedonian War). Perseus 
successful in cavalry engagement 
at Callicinus. 

(c. 171) Mithridates 1 becomes 
king of the Parthians. 


Indecisive campaigns in Third 
Macedonian War. Perscus 
regains northern Thessaly. 
Epirote plot to kidnap the 
Roman consul. 

Antiochus, son of Seleucus IV, 
assassinated. 


Roman army under Q. Marcius 
Philippus enters Macedonia. 
Rhodes, Pergamum and Bithynia 
waver in their support of Rome. 

The Molossians in Epirus and 
King Genthius of Illyria join 
Perseus. 

Sixth Syrian War; Antiochus IV 
invades Egypt. 
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ROMAN CONSULS 


168 L. Aemilius Paullus II 
C. Licinius Crassus 


167 Q. Aelius Paetus 
M. lunius Pennus 


166 M. Claudius Marcellus 
C. Sulpicius Galus 


ROME AND ITALY 


(c. 168?) Arrival of Crates in 
Rome. 


Speech of M. Porcius Cato 
concerning the Rhodians. 


Debate in the Senate concerning 
bribery. 
(166-160) The plays of Terence. 


THE WEST 


THE EAST 


Genthius of Illyria defeated by L. 
Anicius Gallus. Perseus defeated 
by L. Aemilius Paullus at Pydna 
(22 June) and later surrenders. 
Rome renounces friendship of 
Rhodes. 

Rebellion of Galatia against 
Eumenes of Pergamum. 

Second invasion of Egypt by 
Antiochus IV, who then 
evacuates Egypt and Cyprus in 
response to a Roman ultimatum. 

War in Jerusalem between Jason 
and Menelaus. Antiochus in 
Jerusalem. He prohibits the 
Jewish religion; Jewish martyrs. 


Macedonia divided into four, 
Illyria into three, separate 
republics. Deportation to Italy 
of Rome's opponents in Greece, 
including 1,000 Achacans 
(among them Polybius). 70 
towns plundered and 150,000 
persons enslaved in Epirus. 

Prusias before the Senate; 
Eumenes prohibited from 
coming to Rome. The Senate 
declares Caria and Lycia free. 
Delos given to Athens and made 
a free port by the Romans. 


Eumenes defeats the Galatians; 
Galatia declared free by the 
Senate. 

Antiochus’ celebrations in 
Daphne. 
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T. Manlius Torquatus 
Cn. Octavius 


A. Manlius Torquatus 
Q. Cassius Longinus 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus Il 
M’. luventius Thalna 


P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica 
Corculum 

C. Marcius Figulus 
(both abdicated in consequence 
of faulty election) 
P. Cornelius Lentulus, suffectus 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
suffectus 


Disputes between Massinissa and 
Carthage (perhaps since 174). 


Antiochus IV begins his eastern 
campaign; Artaxias of Armenia 
defeated. 

Judas Maccabaeus recaptures 
Jerusalem and the temple. 


Embassy of C. Sulpicius Galus to 
Greece. He invites accusations 
against Eumenes. The Senate 
grants Rhodes a treaty. 

Lysias' first campaign against the 
Jews; Roman ambassadors 
contact the Maccabean rebels. 

Death of Antiochus IV; 
Antiochus V becomes king with 
Lysias as guardian. 

Death of Ariarathes IV; 
Ariarathes V becomes king of 
Cappadocia. 


Antiochus V grants the Jews all 
former privileges; Menelaus 
executed; Alcimus appointed 
high-priest. Lysias’ second 
campaign against the Jews. He 
concludes peace and defeats 
Philippus. 


Cn. Octavius murdered in 
Laodicea. 

The Seleucid Demetrius escapes 
from Rome; Antiochus V and 
Lysias executed; Demetrius 1 
becomes king. Timarchus 
proclaims himself king. 
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156 


ROMAN CONSULS 


M. Valerius Messala 
C. Fannius Strabo 


L. Anicius Gallus 
M. Cornelius Cethegus 


Cn. Cornelius Dolabella 
M. Fulvius Nobilior 


M. Aemilius Lepidus 
C. Popillius Laenas II 


Sex. Iulius Caesar 
L. Aurelius Orestes 


L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus 
C. Marcius Figulus II 


ROME AND ITALY THE WEST 
Expulsion of philosophers from 

Rome. 
Lex Fannia, sumptuary law. 


Consular law concerning bribery. 


Roman envoys visit Africa to 
investigate a territorial dispute 
between Carthage and 
Massinissa. 


THE EAST 


(161 or 160) Demetrius defeats 
Timarchus. Judas defeats 
Nicanor and concludes a treaty 
with Rome; he is defeated and 
killed by Bacchides. 


(161/60) Ariarathes of Cappadocia 
declines to marry Laodice, sister 
of Demetrius and widow of 
Perseus. 

(160/59) Eumenes of Pergamum 
appoints Attalus his co-ruler 
with the title of king. 

(c. 160) Nysa, daughter of 
Antiochus IV, married to 
Pharnaces of Pontus. 


Embassy of Demetrius in Rome. 

(159/8) Demetrius invades 
Cappadocia, expels Ariarathes 
and establishes Orophernes as 
king. 


Death of Eumenes of Pergamum; 
Attalus Il becomes sole king. 
Ariarathes V in Rome. 


Senate decrees that Cappadocia be 
divided between Ariarathes and 
Orophernes. 


Attalus Il defeats Orophernes and 
reinstates Ariarathes as king of 
Cappadocia. Prusias of Bithynia 
invades Pergamene territory and 
defeats Attalus. 

Roman campaign against 
Dalmatian pirates. 
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153 


152 


P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica 
Corculum Il 
M. Claudius Marcellus Il 


Q. Opimius 
L. Postumius Albinus 
M’. Acilius Glabrio, suffectus 


Q. Fulvius Nobilior 
T. Annius Luscus 


M. Claudius Marcellus Il 
L. Valerius Flaccus 


L. Licinius Lucullus 
A. Postumius Albinus 


Athenian ‘philosophic’ embassy to 
Rome. 

Conquest of Cisalpine Liguria 
completed. 


Censors initiate the construction 
of a permanent theatre, 
subsequently demolished before 
completion. 


1 January becomes the beginning 
of the consular year. 


Third consulship of M. Claudius 
Marcellus. Now or soon after, 
second consulships prohibited. 


Dispute concerning the levy; 
temporary imprisonment of the 
consuls. 


Rome at war with Lusitanians and 
Celtiberians. Lusitanian 
successes. 


Unsuccessful campaign of Q. 
Fulvius Nobilior against the 
Celtiberians. 

Roman envoys visit Africa in 
response to Carthaginian unrest 
directed at Massinissa. 

(c. 153-151) A further Roman 
mission sent to Carthage. 


M. Claudius Marcellus takes 
command in Hither Spain and 
opens negotiations with the 
Celtiberians. 


Surrender of Celtiberians to M. 
Claudius Marcellus. 

Campaign of L. Licinius Lucullus 
against the Vaccaei and others. 

Carthage sends an army to resist 
Massinissa; suffers a major 
defeat. A further Roman mission 
arrives during the campaign. 


Prusias besieges Pergamum. 

(155/4) Abortive attempt of 
Demetrius to take over Cyprus 
from Ptolemy VI. 

(155-153) War between Rhodes 
and Crete. 


Peace concluded between Prusias 
and Attalus. Attalus and 
Ariarathes ravage the territory 
of Priene; Rome intervenes. 
Coalition of Prolemy, Attalus 
and Ariarathes against 
Demetrius. 


Alexander Balas of Syria in 
Rome. 


Decree of the Senate in favour of 
Alexander Balas, who begins 
war against Demetrius. 
Alexander concludes an alliance 
with the Maccabean Jonathan 
and appoints him high-priest. 
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ROMAN CONSULS 


T. Quinctius Flamininus 
M'. Acilius Balbus 


L. Marcius Censorinus 
M’. Manilius 


Sp. Postumius Albinus Magnus 
L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus 


P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
Aemilianus 
C. Livius Drusus 


ROME AND ITALY 


Attempt to prosecute Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba for misconduct 
in Spain. 

Lex Calpurnia to provide a 
standing court for extortion 
cases. 

Death of M. Porcius Cato. 


Construction of the Via Postumia 


from Genua to Aquileia. 


Scipio Aemilianus elected consul 


despite legal impediments. 


THE WEST 


Ser. Sulpicius Galba defeats the 
Lusitanians and massacres a large 
number of them. 

Carthaginian attempts to appease 
Rome are met with evasions. 
Formal submission of Utica to 
Romc. 


Rome declares war on Carthage; 
Roman army in Africa. Carthage 
disarmed but resists demands to 
evacuate the site of the city. 
Roman army begins the siege of 
Carthage. 


Emergence of Viriathus as leader 
of the Lusitanians against Rome. 

Scipio Aemilianus in command in 
Africa; tightens the siege of 
Carthage. 
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THE EAST 


Achacan detainees released from 
Italy and return to Greece. 

Death of Callicrates. 

Demetrius defeated and killed in 
Syria. 

Alexander married to Ptolemy's 
daughter Cleopatra. 


Rising of Andriscus in 
Macedonia. He has initial 
success against a Roman army 
under P. luventius Thalna. 

Sparta seeks to secede from the 
Achacan League. 

Prusias defeated and killed by 
Nicomedes and Attalus; 
Nicomedes (11) becomes king of 
Bithynia. 


Attalus supports the Romans 
against Andriscus. Andriscus 
defeated and captured by 
Q. Caccilius Metellus 
(Macedonicus). 

(148/7) Media invaded and 
occupied by Mithridates 1 of 
Parthia; Susiane occupied by the 
Elamites. 


Romanembassy under L. Aurelius 
Orestesauthorizes secessions from 
the Achacan League. A further 
embassy to Greece, led by Sex. 
lulius Caesar. 

Rhodes assists Rome against 
Carthage. 

Demetrius (11), son of Demetrius 
L begins war against Alexander 
Balas. 


ges 


146 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
L. Mummius 


145 Q. Fabius Maximus Acmilianus 
L. Hostilius Mancinus 


144 Ser. Sulpicius Galba Building of the Agua Marcia. 


L. Aurelius Cotta 


143 Ap. Claudius Pulcher Lex Didia extends sumptuary 
Q. Caecilius Metellus legislation to Italy. 
Macedonicus 


Capture and destruction of 
Carthage. Annexation of its 
territory as the province of 
Africa. 


(144 or 143) Beginning of new 
Celtiberian rebellion. Successes 
of Q. Fabius Maximus 
Aemilianus against Viriathus. 


Renewed successes of Viriathus. 


War between Rome and the 
Achaeans; victories of Q. 
Metellus Macedonicus and L. 
Mummius. 

Sack of Corinth; disbanding of 
the Achacan League. 

Creation of Roman province of 
Macedonia. 

Attalus, having supported the 
Romans in the Achacan War, 
defeats Diegylis in Thrace (146 
or 14$). 

Political events disrupt the 
Museum at Alexandria. 


Ptolemy invades Syria (146 or 
145) and concludes an alliance 
with Demetrius Il, who marries 
Ptolemy's daughter Cleopatra. 
Ptolemy in Antioch; declines the 
Seleucid crown. Alexander Balas 
defeated by Ptolemy and 
Demetrius; death of Alexander 
and Ptolemy. Uproar in 
Antioch. Diodotus Tryphon 
proclaims Antiochus VI king. 


(145/4) Demetrius retreats to 
Seleuceia. Alliance of Tryphon 
with Jonathan; Jonathan's 
brother Simon is satrap of 
Antiochus VI. 


Jonathan killed by Tryphon; 
Simon becomes high-priest. 
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140 


139 


138 


137 


ROMAN CONSULS 


L. Caecilius Metellus Calvus 
Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus 


Cn. Servilius Caepio 
Q. Pompeius 


C. Laelius 
Q. Servilius Caepio 


Cn. Calpurnius Piso 
M. Popillius Laenas 


P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio 
D. lunius Brutus Callaicus 


M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina 
C. Hostilius Mancinus 


ROME AND ITALY 


Censorship of Scipio Aemilianus. 


Probable year of Laclius’ agrarian 
proposal. 


Lex Gabinia, ballot law. 
‘Chaldaeans’ and Jews expelled 
from Rome. 


Tribunate of Curiatius; agitation 
concerning the grain supply. 
Dispute about the levy; 
temporary imprisonment of the 
consuls. 


Lex Cassia, ballot law. 


THE WEST 


Variathus’ successes enable him to 
negotiate a treaty with Rome on 
favourable terms. 


Rome repudiates the treaty with 
Viriathus and renews the war. 


Assassination of Viriathus. 
The Senate repudiates terms 
negotiated by Q. Pompeius with 


the Aravaci in Celtiberia. 


Foundation of Valentia. 
(138/7) Campaigns of D. Brutus 
in north-western Spain. 


Military disaster of C. Hostilius 
Mancinus at the hands of the 
Numantines. Treaty negotiated 
between him and the 
Numantines repudiated by the 
Senate. 


THE EAST 


Antiochus VI assassinated by 
Tryphon, who proclaims himself 
king. Alliance of Demetrius with 
Simon; Simon recaptures the 
citadel of Jerusalem. Simon's 
ambassadors in Rome. Tryphon 
rebuked by the Senate. 


The Senate passes a decree in 
favour of Simon. Judea 
proclaimed independent. 

Mithridates 1 of Parthia occupies 
southern Mesopotamia. 


Demetrius sets out against the 
Parthians. Mithridates I defeats 
the Elamites at Kut-el-Amara. 

(140/39) Roman embassy led by 
Scipio Aemilianus in the east. 


Demetrius captured by the 
Parthians. 

(139/8) Antiochus VII proclaimed 
king, marries Cleopatra, and 


defeats Tryphon. 


Death of Attalus I]; Attalus Il 
becomes king of Pergamum. 
Death of Mithridates 1; Phraates 

II becomes king of Parthia. 
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133 


L. Furius Philus 
Sex. Atilius Serranus 


Ser. Fulvius Flaccus 
Q. Calpurnius Piso 


P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
Aemilianus ll 
C. Fulvius Flaccus 


P. Mucius Scacvola 
L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi 


Slave rebellion in Sicily. 


Second consulship of Scipio 
Aemilianus. 


(Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus.) 


M. Aemilius Lepidus and D. 


Brutus make war on the Vaccaei. 


Scipio Aemilianus takes command 
in Celtiberia. 


Scipio Aemilianus ends the 
Celtiberian War by capturing 
and destroying Numantia. 


Decrec of the Senate settles 
dispute between Samos and 
Priene. 

Simon assassinated; his son John 
(Hyrcanus) becomes high-priest 
at Jerusalem. 

Antiochus VII besieges 
Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem surrenders to 
Antiochus; the fortifications of 
the city are dismantled. 


Death of Attalus III, who 
bequeaths his fortune to Rome. 
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